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CONSTITUTIONAL 

HISTOEY OF ENGLAND. 


THIED PEEIOD. 

THE PEEIOD OF THE GBOWTH OF 
THE ESTATES OF THE BEALM. 

{Continued.) 

CHAPTEE XXV. 

Sbfiaite of tfj£ ^Commons in ^atUammt— ©rigin 

of ti)« Hoion 

In addition to the deliberative, judicial, and taxing assemblies 
of the prelates and barons, Edward L repeatedly summoned 
deputies of the communitates, without formally binding himself 
to the irregular procedure of 49 Henry III, The warlike 
King, in want of money, found in the wars which he under- 
took to increase his island-realm, the most valid reason for 
summoning his faithful communitates to meet common 
dangers with common resources,” and to take counsel with 
the King as to the means of carrying on war, and raising 
funds. This proceeding is first clearly shown in 10 Edward 
I. (24th November, 1282), when, after the conquest of Wales, 
four knights from each shire, and two deputies from different 
towns were summoned to hear and to do such things as should 
be laid before them on the: part of the King/’' Once again, in 
: :von. s* • 'v//; ; , ; ■ , , 
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Constitutional History of 'England. 

11 Edward I. ..(on tlie .80th September, 1283) there were snm- 
moned to the parliainent at Shrewsbury (in addition to one 
hundred and. ten earls and barons), two knights from each 
shire, and two burgesses from each of twenty-one towns, to 
deliberate on the affairs of conq[uered Wales. In 18 Edward I. 
(1290), the sheriffs were directed to send two or three knights 
from each shire ad consulendum et consentiendtim jiis cpm 
comites harones et proceres turn duxerint concordanda^''' hui no 
deputies of the towns. The object was the framing of iinpor- 
tant statutes, particularly the Quia Emptores as to the 

alienability of the fiefs. In 23 Edw-ard I. (30th September, 
1295), in the stress of war, two knights from each shire, and 
two burgesses from each town were commissioned ad facien- 
dum, quod tunc de commtmi consilio ordinahiiur ; ’’ upon which 
a considerable grant of aids was made. After this great 
parliament at Westminster, at which tw’'o hundred deputies 
from the towns appeared, the summons of counties and 
boroughs was repeated under the same reign several times in 
the following years. 

* This epoch of Edward has been ing the incorporation of Wales, two 
treated of in detail in the Peers’ Re- knights were summoned from each 
port (i. 171-254). As early as 1 Ed- county, and deputies for London and 
ward I. we find four knights from each twenty other cities. The statute of 
shire, and four deputies of the towns Acton Burnell de mercatorihus was, 
summoned, but only as deputations for however, passed by the King and his 
taking the oath of allegiance. In 3 counsel;” the collaboration of the 
Edward I. the statute of Westminster commoners is not discernible in it 
1 mentions the earls, barons, and the (Report, i. 189-191). In 12 Edward 
“ eotmmmitas,^’ but only in the sense of III. tlie statutes of Wales and Rut- 
the aggregate Grown vassallage. The land appear to have been issued under 
grants of subsidies are made by the the sole authority of the King (Report, 
prelates and barons alone in the name i. 191, 192). In 13 Edward I, the 
of the alii de regnoJ’ In 11 Edward statute de don/s eondiiionallhus, the 
I. we find the first formal deputation statute of Westminster 2, and the con- 
of four knights of the shire, and two firmation of Magna Oharta were again 
men of the towns, who shall appear proclaimed wdtliout the assistance of 

endowed with full powers from their the communm, “ hahito super hoc cum 
conmmiitas” to hear and to do as shall suo conciUo tractatu^^ (Report, i. 194). 
be referred to them on the part of the In 16 Edward I. the Ohanceiior of the 
King ; thirty-two counties shall send Exchequer (after the barons have re- 
their men to Northampton, five shall fused a subsidy) imposes a tallaghm 
send their deputies to York. This is a upon the towns and demesnes. In 18 
primitive, as yet irregular formation Edward I. the sherifis were ordered 
(Peers’ Report, i. 187, 188). To the ip send two or three knights de dis- 
later parliament at Shrewsbury (11 , with full powers fortliem- 

Edw. IIL), fox the deliberations respect- selves and the communitas comitatm 
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^ of the Lower' Home.. 

.' No, conBtitotional record had as yet ackno.wledgedvthe. ne- 
cessity for such a summons ; but what once took place undei 
Henry III., in a time of tumult and on compulsion, was 
repeated by a wise monarch in recognition of a political 
necessity. He wished to ask and hear the commons, and 
have their consent to certain things, so that they might 
contribute money with the more readiness. Accordingly two 
kinds of convocations occur— 

1. A general siimm for the ymrpose of strengthening the 
laws, and redressing national grievances, such as had been 
already attempted at the time of the barons’ war, but had not 
been established, 

A special summons for a grant of tax, or deliberation of 
certain political acts, w^hich had several times taken place in 
the former reign. 

The summonses were for a long while very discretionary, 
and the number of the towns varied greatly. The writs of 
summons are directed to the sheriffs, sometimes immediately 
to the town magistrates ; the deputies receive special in- 
structions, and on account of money transactions there appear 
as a rule two from each communitas^ in order to exercise 
mutual control over each other. The King was accustomed 
to receive their petitions at the commencement of the pro- 
ceedings ; and at the close to dismiss them with his thanks, 

“ ad consuJendum et eonse7itiendum his two burgesses from eacli one of one 
quiB comites et ha rones et proceres turn liundred and fifteen cities and boroughs 
duxerint con cord anda five counties ad fadendimi quod tunc de cotmmini 

send three knights, all the rest two consilio ordinalyiturr The object is 
knights : towns are not summoned. the obtaining of an important subsidy 
The object was probably to gain the (Beport, i. 217, 218). In 24 Edward L 
consent of the vassals of the Crown a new grant of subsidy for the counties 
to the statute Quia Empfores as to the and towns is made. In 25 Edward I. 
alienability of the fiefs (Report, i. 197~ the statute de tallagio was passed, 
204). In, 22 Edward I. two knights wliich will be discussed below. In 27 
de discretiorilms ^xere summoned with Edward I. the statutes 
full powers “ ad c&nsulendtim et con- and de falsa moneta were ' again pro- 
sentiendum ; ” by a second writ the claimed without the assistance of the 
sherift's were subsequently ordered to, communm. In 28 Edward I. occurs 
send two additional knights (Report, the summons of three deputies from 
i, 211). In 23 Edward I., in the. time the shires to a concilium without the 
of war and pecuniary embarrassment, summons of the cities ; in 34 Edward 
the first regular summons takes place I. a general grant of subsidies in a 
(the original writs of which still exist), eoneilkim otlierwise irregularly con- 
of two milites from each county, and yoked. 
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and with the rec|uest that they would be prepared for any 
new ealL ' It was not until the last year of Edward I.’s reign, 
that they were mentioned in the preamble to a statiite. But 
from that time forth their importance, like that of the heredi- 
tary peerage, slowly advances, corresponding to the increasing 
importance of the local nnions for State-service and State- 
taxation. Because these State rights are connected with 
corresponding State duties, the Lower House attains a share 
in the Government, not (like the peerage) by participating 
in the royal judicial power, but in another direction, viz. : 
Firstly, in the granting of taxes; secondly, iii the central 
government, by means of petitions and motions ; and thirdly, 
in legislation. 

I. taratioa of ti)t countfe anh tohms was at first the 
unmistakable object of the Lower Houses being convened. 
Under Edward I. it was no longer doubtful what was meant 
by ^facmichvm.'" 

For two generations it had been an established fact that 
the- ordinary revenue of the King was insufficient to cover the 
needs of the country, and that it required to be periodically 
supplemented by taxes (extraordinary revenue). For more 
than two generations it had been an established fact that 
these subsidies neither could nor ought to be provided by the 
mxilia and scutagia of the Crown vassals alone, but that, in 
due proportion, the auxilia (tallagia) of the towns, freeholders, 
and farmers of the demesnes should also contribute a hide- 
tax {carucagkim — the canieata equals a hundred acres), and 
that personal property should be liable to the extent of a 
fraction of the total income (one-tenth, one-fifteenth, etc.). 

Since Henry III. began to reign it had been established by 
numerous grants and refusals, that such universal impositions 
of taxes should be negotiated in a concilmm of the Crown 
vassals. 

The time had now arrived in which these various groups of 
taxes necessarily developed into a general land-tax and income- 
tax, upon the following principles : — 

1. The way was prepared for the blending of all the indivi- 
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dual taxes, that .were raised from landed property,... into' ..a 
general land-tax, by the exaction of a contribution from hides 
on the occasion of the Saladin tithes, on the ransom of 
Eichard I., and in the cartica^kmi of 1194; and then again 
seyeral times under Henry III. (for example, in 1220). But 
it was no easy task to make this method of taxation acceptable 
to the Cro'wn yassals. 

The scutagia were only intended to serye as the substitution 
money of a knight’s seryice for campaigns which were really 
intended; but experience had long since taught that the royal 
council, ill case of need, could feign a campaign ad hoc. 

The auxilia of the feudal yassals were only due in certain 
cases where the honour and the necessity of the feudal lord 
were inyoived; but it was still possible to appeal successfully 
to the jiatriotism of the highest council of the Grown, showing 
that a case of need in the person of the soyereign ought not 
to be w^aited for, but that a clear need of the national goverm 
ment was just as important as the eases of honour and 
necessity in his person ; regard, however, being had to the 
fact that the yassals had already been severely burdened in 
their heavy relevia and other feudal dues. 

The military fiefs w’-ere, according to the feudal register, 
assessed at like amounts for the aids as for the scutages; 
whilst the carucagia of the common possessions were at first 
taxed according to the hides, but afterwards according to the 
actual produce, by the assessment commissions of the county. 
It was now certainly in harmony with the usage of the landed 
interest to leave the rate of the land-tax, w^hen once fixed, as 
far as possible unchanged, and in the same manner it was 
incompatible with the honour of the great vassals to allow 
themselves to be assessed by committees of the townships. 
But on the whole, the rating according to the actual yield of 
the hides was more favourable for the knights’ fees, and 
the new assessment became still more acceptable when, having 
regard to their other feudal dues, the knights’ estates were 
assessed at a somewhat lower rate, and their honour was 
guarded by the fact that special commissions were appointed 
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with tlie co-operatioB of the Crown' Tassals for the assessment, 
of this tenure. 

It will he shown below that the above wiews led to the 
formation . of the general land-tax', ■ raised according to a 
uniform rate from the whole county. 

2. A supplementary tax raised from personal property had 
originated long before in the royal claim to the tallagia of the 
farmers of demesnes and towns. It was manifestlj^ in the 
interest of the taxpayers that the amounts should be uni- 
formly fixed by proceedings in Parliament. Quittances of fee- 
farm and purchased guarantees were in themselves checks 
upon the unbounded arbitrariness of the Exchequer. In 
another direction the civic revenue had increased to such an 
extent, by trade and industry, that it had become a consider- 
able source of taxation side by side wdth landed estates. 
Undeveloped as were the economic notions of the Middle Ages, 
it was perceived even in those days that in addition to indirect 
taxation, a direct taxation — that is, a taxing of the total 
income of individuals — was reasonably justified. On the 
raising of the Saladin tithes, and at the ransom of Eiehard I., 
this kind of assessment had come into use ; John had extended 
it in his arbitrary manner to the whole population ; under 
Henry III. it had been repeatedly applied, though with the 
exception of the clergy, and probably with a special rating 
for the Crown vassals. Making such allowances principally 
in the ease of an assessment at a lower rate, regard being 
had to the other burdens imposed upon the tenentes in capite^ 
the income-tax was suited to be raised as a usual accompani- 
ment and supplement of a general land-tax, which it had 
actually become. 

8. The extension of the land and income4ax to the clergy 
had been so far accomplished in the preceding period that 
the prelates, after some opposition, peaceably paid the aids 
and scutages imposed upon their great landed possessions, so 
far as they were held by barony, and in such cases made 
their grants in common with the temporal vassals of the 
Crown. On the other hand^ they resisted the taxing of their 
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other reYenne arising from land held by ordinary tenure^ 
tithes, offerings, and surplice fees, etc., although these had 
contributed to the Saladin tithes, and apparently also to the 
ransom of Eichard L But meanwhile the papal rule had 
accustomed the English clergy to a heavy taxation of their 
' whole income, and had assessed the rich English ecclesiastics 
on a most profitable scale. The taxation of the smaller 
livings, which under other circumstances would have been 
difficult to justify, could in England be justified by the dis- 
proportionate amount of their income. And now that a 
general mcome-tax for the lay population had become the 
rule, a time came in which, influenced by a higher patriotic 
feeling, the English clergy, if they were to pay income-tax, 
w’-ould rather pay it to the King than to the Eoman bishop. 
As a matter of fact it was soon seen that they made no serious 
resistance, on being forced to make payment to the King, so 
long as the point of honour remained intact, so that the clergy 
granted their income-tax through special commissioners, under 
special arrangements, and, as far as possible, according to 
a fixed rate. 

4. The exaction of the tolls and duties on consumable goods 
w^as certainly in some measure limited by the usage of the 
former period, but was subject to the police control of the King, 
and to his right as the arbiter of commerce to regulate the 
ports and markets, which right frequently led to attachments 
of property and to special transactions with foreign and 
native merchants ; whilst (as people by degrees became con- 
vinced) the payments wrung from the dealers fell finally as 
imposts upon the consumers. It became more and more 
manifest that the exaction of indirect imposts could not well 
be separated from the grant of direct taxes. 

Such was the state of the taxation of the country, which 
under Ed'ward I. led to a stormy crisis, not unlike the course 
of events accompanying the origin of Magna Charta ; yet with 
this material difference, that on this occasion of general re- 
sistance offered to a great monarch by his country, each side 
acted loyally and with confidence in the loyalty of the other. 
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E d ward/ siifferiiig. under the.eYil effects of the barons*; war 
and the bad economy of Mb father, began his reign with 
finaiicial , embarrassments, which, owing to his iiumerous, 
wars, ..became, m.uch aggravated. The brilliant .successes of 
his rule^ however., placed him in the po,sitioii of being able , to 
.appeal successfully' to the patriotic .feelings of' his prelates, 
barons, and commiinm, who, as a rule, willingly responded to 
the greatest calls made upon them. In the year 1294, how- 
ever, being compelled to extreme exertions by the military 
events upon the Continent and his obligations towards his 
allies, he resorted to violent measures, demanding not less 
than the half of the clerical revenues, after he had already 
attached the treasure of the Church and the wool of the 
merchants; yet after long negotiations he contented himself 
in the following year with one-tenth from the clergy, one- 
eleventh from the barons and knights, and one-seventh from 
the towns. In the ensuing year, whilst the needs of war 
became intensified, Pope Boniface VIII., in the bull 'GUrku 
laicos'' of 24th February, 1296, intervened with an absolute 
prohibition to the clergy to pay any tax whatever out of the 
revenues of the Church ; whereupon Edward answered by 
confiscating the estates appertaining to the archbishop’s see, 
and declaring the whole of the clergy outside the pale of 
his protection” (that is, in outlawry). In this critical situa- 
tion the great constable and the marshal, in harmony with 
the feelings of the CroAvn vassals, refused to do their services 
for the expedition to Gascony, withdrew after a violent alter- 
cation, and prepared for armed resistance. Ed-ward, thus 
hard pressed, again resorted to a distraint upon all the wool 
of the merchants, to the imposition of heavy payments in 
kind upon the counties, and then to a levy of all those 
capable of bearing arms, including both feudal vassals, and 
all tenants of £20 value. Thus at length the whole of the 
people, with the city of London at their head, were driven to 
resistance, with the clergy in outlawry, and the barons in 
arms ; and again did the two great officers of the feudal 
army refuse to do their feudal duty, and left the army. Yet 
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the Kmg sii(3ceecled, by irregular negotiations^ in obtaining 
one-eiglith from the barons and knights, one-fifth from the 
towns, and a proijortionate amount from the clergy, with 
whom conciliatory negotiations were carried on. In this 
state of affairs, on the 22nd August, 1297, the King w 
obliged to join his army on the Continent, leaving behind 
him his son and a council of regency, which latter forthwith 
found itself compelled to enter into negotiations wdth the dis- 
contented earls and a strong armed force.. Their demand 
aimed at the renewal and completion of Magna Gharta by a 
clause concerning the general right of the estates to consent to 
all grants of taxes. The Prince Eegent, with the concurrence 
of his council, accei^ted the proposal, and signed it on the 12th 
October, 1295. In consideration of the internal and external 
position of the country, Edward I. ratified these proceedings 
on the 5th November, 1295, in a charter dated from Ghent 
(Foedera, i. 880), "with the magnanimous resolution to keep 
his royal word, to which, as a fact, he did remain true. 
This Confirinatio Chartanim, in a French and in a Latin text, 
contains a fundamental law which may be compared with 
that of Magna Charta, to the undying glory of the monarchy, 
in contrast to the events of 1215. The French text (Statutes 
of the Eealm, i. 124, 125), wdiich was incorporated into the 
collection of statutes, is the authentic text; the less perfect 
Latin text, however, as statutimi de taXlagio non concedendo, 
has been repeatedly acknowledged, in the judgments of the 
courts, to be a fundamental law of the realm. (2) 

(2) Tile events leading to tlie. origin for his ratification, and not confirmed 
of the statute 25 Edward I. stat. 1, c. by any official document, but -which 
5, 0 (1297), are referred to in detail, was recognized in the preamble of tlie 
with 'the addition of the French and Petition of Pi-ight under Charles I. in 
Latin text in Stubbs (Select Charters, the following form as a statute recog- 
pp. 487, 498) ; the French text with nized by legal decisions 
an English translation is in the Sta- “ Nullmn taUagium ml auxilmm per 
tutes of the Eealm (pp. 124, .125). nos ml hfisredes nostros de cmtero m 
Tlie Latin text with the heading, regno nostro imponatnr seu levetur sine 
‘‘ ArUculi imcrtl in Magna Charta^^ is mlwntate et assensu communi arcMepis- 
given by Walter de Hemiugburgh (ii coporum, episeoponim' et aliorimi prae- 
159, 154), with considerable omissions latorum^^ comihim, haronum, milltum, 
in comparison with the French , text. burgensium et alionmi Uberorum homi- 
Tiie Latin text is apparently the in- num in regno nostror 
complete draft laid before the regent . On the demand of the barons this 
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The right of the estates of the realm, at this time con- 
sisting of the prelates,. barons,. 'and together, to 

grant taxes, had now become so unconditionally acknowledged 
that an increase' of the tolls and indirect ' taxes, without the 
express consent of Parliament,- was unequivocally excliicle,d by 
the framing of the Act in its authentic French text— 

E aim moms granU as evesques et as conies et barons et a 
tote la commnnaute cle la terre, que mes q>ur nnl biisoigne tien 
mamre des aidesy viiseSy 7ie prises, de noire roiaiune ne prcn- 
droms, fors que qjar commtm assent de tut le roiaiarie, sauf les 
aimciennes aides et prises dues et ciistumees.'^^ 

The right to grant taxes, which had been continuously con- 
tended for since Magna Charta (1215), had at length, after the 
course of a century, been won, and won, moreover, upon the 
broad basis of the right of those classes who actually paid 
the State taxes. 

The individual tax-paying groups still for a long while made 
their grants separately. But from the time of Edward IL 
the tendency to make the direct taxes correspond in respect 
of both time and amount became evident. The common 
interest required a uniform scale. If this "was to be attained 
it was necessary to meet together for deliberation ; the King 
for his demesnes, the barons for their baronies and mediate 
towns, the clergy for their estates, the knights for themselves 
and their tenants, the towns for their communitas. With a 
judicious perception of their common interest they now gradu- 
ally join together ; at first the knights and the towns, next 
the commons and the lords, then all the component elements 
of Parliament; so that the granting of taxes passes into a 
form similar to that of the legislation. In 2 Piicharcl II. this 
relation had become so far consolidated that a ilagniini Con- 
cilimn of the prelates and barons declares itself incompetent 
to grant taxes without commoners. In straits for money the 
later kings certainly endeavour from time to time to evade 

transaction was, with repeated con- , the year 1301 is counted as the thirty- 
firmations (1299, 1800, 1301), united second confirmation, 
with Magnsi Charta, of which that of 
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this aeknowleclged principle, by having recourse to an older 
special title/ sometimes in their character of owners of 
demesnes, sometimes as feudal suzerains, and sometimes 
as wardens of ports. But as lords, knights, and towns hold 
together in defence of their common interests, the attempts all 
fail, and at the close of the period the guarantee is repeated 
by Richard III. 

To understand the spirit of these grants of taxes the word 
of Edward I. is of importance which declared that the taxes 
proposed to be granted were ‘^for the common proJit cf the 
realm: that is, he had renounced a portion of his personal 
rule in exchange for a national taxation, which caused a 
number of objections to fall to the ground ; but in the stead 
of these there arose the claim of the estates to inquire into 
the purpose and the means. The principle that ail measures 
for imposing taxes with regard to the extraordinary revenue 
of the King are in the nature of a compact, has never been 
given up. The money bills have never been brought into 
the normal form of the statutes ; they never received any 
formal assent of the King, to whom they were moreover 
addressed in a formal document, which was subsequently 
entered upon the Parliamentary records. The last instance 
of a grant in separate resolutions ’was in 18 Edward III. In 
the later protocols both houses were mentioned together, 
frequently with the remark that a common deliberation had 
preceded. The old names for the various taxes, auxilia, 
scutagia, hydagia, tallagia, were for some time mentioned side 
by side; the interests of the tax-paying estates came into 
manifold collisions ; and numerous experiments in taxation 
were tried.*'^ The landed interest especially from time to 
time endeavoured to alleviate its heavy burdens of taxation 
by payments in kind, by poll taxes, taxation according to 
parishes, and by a progressive income-tax. All these varia- 
tions, however, are but ephemeral attempts when compared 

The long series of these vanable enumerated in the excursus at the end 
experiments in taxation, down , to the of this chapter, 
close of the Middle Ages, will he found 
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mill tie established system' of ■ English taxation^ which 
blends together at last ,(1) all land'-rates. into a general land- 
tax; (2) all f.ersoiial rates 'into .a uniform income-tax; and 
(3) all tolls and indirect taxes into a general tariff ; so that 
..the last-named '.become an appropriate 'permanent reYeiiiie,,of 
'the ■ Crown, .'..which .in later times is guaranteed to the King as. 
a grant for life. 

The right of the estates to grant taxes, thus attained, is, 
indeed, a normal legal creation. The separate rights of the 
various classes of society amalgamate and become merged in 
a common and joint consent. Whilst the tax-paying groups 
in Germany, separated as they are into curife, only hold 
together in case of necessity, but then fall asunder, the 
peculiarity of England lies in the serious and permanent 
amalgamation of the estates. As lords, knights, and towns 
acknowdedge an essentially similar liability to pay taxes, 
seeing that they have under a uniform pressure learned the 
necessity of holding together, there remains to them also the 
consciousness of their common interest. The great landed 
proprietors enjoy no exemption from taxation, no judicial 
authority, no right to represent the taxation of their tenants ; 
therefore it is that England presents to us a phenomenon 
which was impossible in Germany in the Middle Ages, 
namely, that of a union of the estates of the realm and the 
provinces (lords, prelates of the realm, knights, and towns), 
into a single parliamentary body. 

11. The particij)ation of the commoners in the current 
business of the realm developed itself in the form of petitions, 
common grkbanccs, mottoats, and tmpcaclmcnts. 

The discussion of the grievances belonged hitherto, by 
virtue of their judicial and administrative nature, to the royal 
council and the great council. They w^ere received by the 
receivers^ reported by the triers and aucUtors^ and referred to 
the competent department. The mode in which the petitions 
were sorted, distinguishing those to the '' Ohaneellor,’' to 
the '^ Exchequer,’’ and to. the ^‘^.Justices,’' corresponds to the 
division of the departments of State, At least nine-tenths 
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of the petitions have reference to the administration of law. 
The cominGners for a long time still acknowledged, both in 
form and fact, that they represented the interests of the tax- 
paying classes and the country, whilst the office of guarding 
the legal and administrative organization of the country 
belonged in the first place to the prelates and magnates. (2®) 

The first appearance of the commoners is accordingly, as 
recorded in the official language of the time, very modest ; 

VOS hiimhleSypmivres communes p)rient et snpplient poim' Dien 
et en ce^iwre de charitS,'' is a usual formula. The King in 
council is the active government, as regards the i)etitions ; to 
him belongs the judicial power, the granting of new legal 
remedies, the decision of the cases, or their reference to this 
court or that. In its dealings with the royal government, 
even the assembly of the prelates and barons in this depart- 
ment appears only as an extended council. The final publica- 
tion of the resolutions was the j)rovince of the council ; the 
mem6randa of the proceedings were, like other records of 
the central government, kept by the clerks of the Chancellor. 

But the wdiole of the Middle Ages is a practical refutation 
of the theory of an executive power in ahstracto. The motions 
of the commoners and the petitions which they recommended, 
gain with each ensuing generation a stronger stress, which 
metamorphosed their right of praying into a virtual right of 
co-resolution. In the background of this increasing power 

(2^) The basis of a long chain of instance, sisty-nine petitions ■were pre- 
petitions is formed by Magna Gharta sented by the ccmimmiitates^ fourteen 
and its executtuy statutes, which like by the clergy, nine by the city of 
a written constitutional document, be- Loudon, etc. A petition gran tcicl formed 
come the basis of definite demands a precedent, strength ening each sub- 
upon the administration of the realm. sequent one. In the most important 
The monarchy acknowledges the obli- cases redress is made by a new statute, 
gation of carrying out Magna Gharta, which by its exact phraseology was 
which had been so frequently repeated, intended to render tlie recurrence of 
and that not in the way of royal favour, the same abuse impossible. A good 
hut ex dUnto jiisiitue/Of Qouvsedouhts instance occurred in 20 Edward III., 
as to the interpretation of those, clauses, when the complaint touching the com- 
\Yith which the council defended with missions of army issuing from tim 
great consistency the necessary .rights Chancery, and tliat the King emplojmd 
of the State against extravagant claims, the county militia in foreign wars 
continually arose. The number of ,petx- without the consent of Parliamentr, 
tions gradually increased in a consider- was followed by tiie stat. 25 Edward 
able degree. In 1 Eichard-TI,, .for' . LIl. stat. 5, c. 8. 
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there lay the ■ importance of the county and borough property 
and the power .of .'.taxing' it, the granting of taxes,, the per- 
petual combination .of ' complaints, and contributions,”— a 
situation . in which it .did' not 'yery often fail ^Hhat a bill was 
passed in such suitable company.” (2^)" 

■ ., .The Oom.mons first of all demand to be informed of . the 
petitions that flowed in from the most various sources. As 
early as 3 Edward II. we meet with ''receivers of petitions” 
also in the Commons. After the manner of the Magmim 
Concilmm, in 12 Edward III., there was also conceded them a 
share in the appointment of the reporters, although they have 
no right of decision and no i^articipation in the resolutions 
of the great council. Their altered position became also 
gradually apparent in the phraseology of the time. The 
^^lumbles ;pauvres coinmtmes^' are called under Eiehard IL 
"the right wise, right honourable, worthy and discreet Com- 
mons.” The petitioners outside the House now also address 
their requests to the right honourable House of Commons 
itself. The custom of presenting private petitions immediately 


(2^’) Tke actual compelling power, 
which gives eifect to the motions, is 
the right to grant taxes. So soon as 
the Commons feel their co-ordination 
in the granting of the taxes, they follow 
the example of the barons in attaching 
conditions to the subsidies. As early 
as 2 Edward II., a twenty-fifth was 
granted under the condition that the 
King should redress eight grievances 
which were laid before him, \YMch he 
promised to do. In IS Edward III. we 
find similar conditions made, which 
were frequently repeated in the course 
of this long reign. In 22 Edw^ard III. 
three-fifteenths were granted under 
the condition that for the future no 
tallagium, or compulsory loan, or any 
other impost should be levied by the 
King’s council "svithout the grant and 
consent of the Commons in rarliarnent 
assembled, and that this should be 
guaranteed by statute. Still bolder 
towards a regency, in 2 Richard II., 
they grant supplies under the condition 
that the I-^ing be pleased to declare in 
what way the great sums which had 
been granted for the war had been 


expended. The answer ran, that there 
had never as yet been any account 
rendered of subsidies, but' that the 
demand should be acceded to, without 
establishing any ])recedeut for the 
future (Parry, 140). Shortly after- 
wards, the Lower House received 
notice that the officers of the Exclie- 
quer were ready to present iheir ac- 
counts. At the request of the Commons 
nine commissioners were a|> {join ted to 
examine into the condition of the 
revenue, and the disposal of the per- 
sonal property of the deceased King. 
In 3 Richard II. they grant a subsidy 
with the request to the King, that he 
may be pleased not to convene another 
Parliament to tax his poor Commons 
until one year after date (‘‘Parl. 
HistoryfM. 857). Wh‘tli regard' to the 
presentation of accounts, Henry lY. 
had, in 1406, again returned the proud 
answer: “Kings do not present ac- 
counts.” But in the very next year 
a presentation of accounts" is made to 
the Lower liouse, and the victory thus 
won was never again formally called 
in question. 
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to tlie Lower House, with the desire that the House he pleased 
to exert its influence with the King, occurs for the first time 
under Henry IV. Such petitions are now directed some- 
times to the King, sometimes to the King in council, some- 
times to the King, Lords, and Commons, sometimes to the 
Lords and Commons, and sometimes to the Commons alone, 
with the request to use their good offices with the King and 
the council. The answer to the complaints was generally 
made known at the close of the proceedings, that is, after 
the votes of money supplies. The attempts to reverse this 
were at first frustrated, hut finally allowed to prevail in cases 
of pecuniary distress. The right of being informed as to 
the employment of the moneys previously voted ai)peared at 
an early period almost inseparable from votes of money. A 
claim of this description is met with for the first time at the 
commencement of Eichard II.’s reign; it was at once granted, 
saving all precedents for the future, and was repeated in 
critical times, without, however, leading to a system of 
periodical presentation of accounts. (2®) 

After the growing influence of the Commons had begun to 
make itself felt, their advice was frequently asked in the 
general affairs of the country on the initiative of the Govern- 

(2<^) The order in whicli subsidies public expenditure, and to malve the 
and grievances were to be taken be- granting of fresh subsidies dependent 
came early a contested point. The upon the redress of certain national 
council, in proportion to the urgency grievances, was established by many 
of the grievances and pecuniary needs, precedents (Halhim, iii. 84). The dis- 
from time to time accedes to the de- piite as to the antecedent redress of 
mnnd made upon it to answer the the grievance was in practice settled 
complaints before taking the vote of thus, that the grant of money wns as 
supplies. But acts of grace on the far as possible put off until the last day 
part of the Crown are never to be made of the session. The custom of giving 
dependent upon such conditions (5 a general name to the grants made for 
Richard II.; Parry, 145). Amidst the definite purposes dates from the reign 
manifold pressures of Henry the of Richard 11. and Henry IV, The 
Fourth’s reign, and in the further larger grants were as a rale described 
course of the liouse of Lancaster, the ^‘for the defence of the realm”; ton- 
right of the Commons to make con- nage and poundage, for the pj-oteetion 
ditions for the employment of the sub- of the coast ; ” the remains of the old 
sidies, to demand the presentation of Crown lands were reserved for the ex- 
accounts in cases of a particular kind penditure of tlie household ; a portion 
and to summon the officials charged , of the poundage and of the subsidy 
with such presentation, to recommend upon wool for the defence of Calais 
retrenchment in certain branches of the (Stubbs, iii. 264). 
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ment itself. TMs course ^ often meets with resistance on the 
|)art of the: Commons, who foresee a grant of ' money as the 
coriseqnence of their adyice. " In ■.■28 'Edward III. they declare, 
with reference to a treaty of peace laid before them, tha.t 
what ..was pleasing to the King and the Gfnm 
also agreeable to them.’’ In 43 Edward III., howeyer, they 
resolye, together with the Lords, that the King may with 
right and good conscience again adopt the title of King of 
France; at the same time the renewal of the war was voted, 
and a subsidy granted. It was consequently declared, after 
such reference, ** that the war had been niidertaken with the 
general consent of all Lords and Commons of the kingdom, 
in various parliaments/’ from which the central government 
did not fail to draw far-reaching deductions. In 7 Eichard IL 
the Commons refuse to declare either for war or peace, but 
assert after much urghig that they were more for peace {ParL 
Hist. i. 880). The immediate interference of the Commons 
with the appointment of the royal ministers, on the other 
hand, and an immediate direction of the proceedings of the 
government in the council, is only met with as an expression 
of revolutionary feelings, and always under the guidance of 
the parties in the House of Lords. In 5 Edw^ard II. they 
make common cause with the Lords to secure the somewhat 
violent appointment of the “ ordainers ” as a regency-council ; 
just as in later times they did when a reaction had taken 
place to obtain their dismissal. In 16 Edward III. an ex- 
travagant petition was presented, the aim of which was the 
appointment of the justices and ministers in Parliament, and 
which w’-as in the main acceded to, though under protest of 
the royal council. Meanwhile by proclamation to the sheriffs, 
the King, after the close of Parliament, declared the statute 
that had thus been passed to have been wrung from him 
against his will, and accordingly null and void, and two years 
later Parliament agreed to its formal repeal. At the close 
of the reign of Edward HI. and on Kicbard the Second’s 
accession, the Commons were, /incited by the personal in- 
capacity of the King to govern/ and by those members of 
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t b e royal f ainily who were nearest the throne, to actions 
which exceeded . their competence. ■ Under, Henry lY. 'itvis 
the usurpation of the throne which, combined with the speedy 
unpopularity of the King, produced encroachments ; in 5 
Henry IV. motions for the removal of certain persons from 
court; ill 7 Henry IV. motions approving the appointment 
of certain persons of the royal council, and in consideration 
thereof granting subsidies ; in 8 Henry IV. thirty-one articles 
which positively force the council upon the King. But all 
such encroachments were neutralized under the same reign. 
Somewhat different was the co-operation of the Commons in 
the functions of regency during the minority or lunacy of a 
king, which, owing to the want of an established regency- 
statute, devolved iDrineipally upon the Magniim Concilium^ 
together wuth a certain co-operation of the Commons, depen- 
dent upon power, influence, and party feeling, as well as 
upon the temporary state of affairs at court. For instance, 
in 50 Edward III. the Commons recommend that the royal 
council be increased in order to be permanently near the 
person of the King, who was in his dotage ; w’-hich was with 
certain provisoes agreed to. On the accession of the minor, 
Eichard II., the Speaker moved that eight persons be appointed 
permanent counsellors of the King; then, later, that the 
Chancellor, the Treasurer, the great officers and counsellors 
be appointed by the Parliament. We may also regard as 
special cases the proceedings on the accession of Henry VI., 
and on the later regency of the Duke of York. Apart from 
cases of a personal incapacity to govern, an immediate in- 
fluence of the Commons upon the members and the i)rocedure 
of the supreme government always worked badly, and was 
discarded after a short time. 

On the other hand the apiflication of the right of motion 
to the impeachment of executive officers of the royal council 
was significant. The Norman administrative law had made 
the prosecution of crimes, as being a part of the maintenance 
of the peace, a common duty, and thus formed a communal 
right of indictment. As com^nutiitas of the county brings 
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its official presentments as public indictments, as after 
Edward III. the grand infjuest became even the regular in- 
strument of indictment, so communitaUs united in Parlia- 
ment could not witb consistency be denied the right of 
accusation. As communitas regni they begin to make use of 
this right for the first time in 51 Edward III. (1376), in the 
manner of a presentment by the county jury. Under Eichard 
II. the accusations became numerous. The power of such an 
accuser and the high position of such an accused person natur- 
ally rendered these cases the subjects of the highest reserved 
jurisdiction; accordingly they are addressed to the Eing in the 
great council, and thus begins the system of impeachments 
by the Lower House before the Upper House. (2'^) Proceed- 
ing as it did from high quarters, the right of impeachment 
was, like the right of petitioning, certainly dependent upon 
the actual balance of power, and was accordingly fluctuating. 

(2*^) The right of impeachment begins rather gave way with comparative ease 
in 51 Edward III, in a time of great to thenrgent complaints, by frequently 
administrative abuses under a King in changing his ministers. But under 
his dotage. The great political trials Henry VI. the accusations are renewed, 
begin as early as Bicbard II. In 7 beginning in Suffolk's case in the form 
Eichard II. the Commons petition recognized by the legislature, i.e. by a 
against the Bishop of Norwich and “ bill of attainder,” which overrides the 
others, who are made defendants. In customary forms of the judicial proce- 
10 Eichard 11, they determine on the dure, A participation of the Commons 
impeachment of the Lord Chancellor, in the judicial business of the council 
the Earl of Suffolk, who was arrested and the great council was not as yet 
and afterwards condemned. Shortly gained. In the tumultuous proceed- 
afterwards the accusation of the judges ings accompanying the deposition of 
takes place, which ends with the Richard II., the Commons, as members 
sentence of death which has been of the selected commission, co-operated 
already mentioned. In 21 Richard 11. and assented. In 1 Henry IV. they 
after a re-action has ensued, they xm- expressly move that they do not wish 
peach the Archbishop of Canterbury, to be regarded as parties to tlie sentence 
who was condemned to banishment for which condemned Eichard to life-long 
high treason. Other lords were put on imprisonment, such sentences be- 
their trial by the Lords Appellant long exclusively to the King and the. 
and were condemned. At first there lords." The answer ran that the Coiu- 
alternately appeared also an appeal mons were petitioners and movers, but 
(private accusation), with proof by duel that the King and the lords had ever 
or witnesses, but this was expressly had and should have the right of giving 
abolished by Henry IV. The accusa- judgment in Parliament ; with tlxe re- 
tion by the Lower House in a body, , seivation that in the statutes that were 
after the fashion of a presentment of to be passed, or in grants and subsidies, 
the county jury, is apparently the rule., or in grants for the common advantage 
The ensuing reignsofHenry IV. and V., ■ of the realm, the King wished to have 
however, give Parliament no cause to their advice and consent, 
put ministers on their trial * Henry IV, 
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Bat tlae ad'vance showed itself most persistent in the 
transition of the of petition into a participation in the 
legislation, . , 

■ participation of the commonm in ' legislation pro- 

ceeded from the development of their right of petition. In 
the eases in which a national grievance could not be redressed 
bj the existing law, and in which accordingly a new ordinance 
was needed for such redress; the ordinance as a constitational 
measure proceeded from the King in council, in more impor- 
tant cases (after Edward I.) with the consent of the prelates 
and barons in the great council. A consent of the commoners 
was not 3^et spoken of; but the petition itself involved the 
consent of the Commons, and therewith also their previous 
sanction to the statute that was to be passed. The growing 
authority of the Commons gradually gives such a value to 
this virtual consent, that their actual consent begins to be 
formally mentioned, as was done on one occasion in the last 
year of the reign of Edward I., and several times under 
Edward II. These proceedings are repeated, as in the assem- 
blies of notables under Henry II. and III. The mention of 
the consent, wdiieh is at first only made use of as suitable, 
becomes gradually a claim within a certain range, which is 
ever becoming wider. The turning point in this situation is 
the long and financially embarrassed reign of Edward III., 
in which there was, from year to year, the continual necessity 
to summon complete Parliaments, in all not less than seventy 
times. The Commons, who, until then, had been only occa- 
sionally mentioned in connection with parliamentary statutes, 
are from this time seldom omitted — nay, their assistance be- 
came more and more frequently mentioned in the preamble 
to the statutes. The usual style now distinguishes motion 
and consent ; the King issues decrees on motion of the Com- 
mons with the sanction of the lords and prelates. The rolls 
of Parliament prove that in reality the more important 
statutes emanated from them.- From such an initiative to 
a right of consent there was now only one step. Edward HI., 
embarrassed for moneys and anxious to gain a counterpoise 
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to the great barons, saw Hmse]f at the close of his reign 
forced to a concession couched in general terms. An express 
recognition of the right follows in 5 Eichard II. 

After 1384 no more special summonses were issued, but 
only general ones for universal national affairs ; and there 
now begins (as in the Lords) the usual dating hack of the 
pretensions of the estates. In a petition of 2 Henry Y. the 
Commons declare it to be the “liberty of the Commons that 
no statute be passed without their consent ; that they have 
ever been consenting parties as well as petitioners, and 
accordingly request that for the future nothing be added to 
or taken away from their petitions.”- In answ’er to this, the 
King assented that they should for the future in no ease be 
bound without their consent (Eot. Pari. 2, Hen. V.). As after 
Edward 11. the dominant influence of the Lords became dis- 
cernible in the use of the French language in the statutes, so 
after 5 Henry IV. instances of the use of the English tongue 
begin to be apparent as symptoms of the growing influence 
of the Commons. As early as the Parliament of 1.362 the 
use of the English language had been introduced in official 
transactions. The Parliament of 1365 opened with a speech 
in English, and was probably also dismissed by Edward III. 
in English (Stubbs, iii. 478). Prom the time of Henry VI. it 
was the custom to bring in the motions at once in the form 
of a bill. Prom Henry VH. the right of the Commons to 
assent was expressed in precisely the .same manner as that 
of the Lords. The preamble of the parliamentary statutes 
as it stands at present has, however, been only framed since 
the time of Queen Mary. (3Q 

(3‘) The participation of the Cora- statute of Oaiiislc coiitaiDed for the 
moris in legislation became matured first time the following: 
in the course of about two generfitions.. post deliheracionem plenariam et trac- 
There is no doubt that under Edward tatum cum Gomitihu», Baromhm, pm- 
I. only a deliberative voice of the com- , cerihm et ulus noMWms ac commurd- 
moners was intended. This was ex- taiihus regni su'c hahiium in prccwtusis, 
pressed in the form of their summons: . de consensu eoritm unanimi et conconU 

Ad faciendum quod de eommium eon- ordinmit ef etc. But this 

ciiio ordinabitur'^ (in 26 Ed w. I,,, 28 ■ Assent was probably only mentioned 
Edw. I,, 7Edw. II., and for some time , in the sense in which in ‘the earliest 
afterwards). In 85 Edward 1. the Korman period an assent of the bishops 
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HaBcl in hand with the acknowledged right of the Com- 
mons to assent, there became deyeloped under the long reign 
of Edward III. the legal conception by which the decrees 
promulgated with the assent of the estates exercise a force 
of a stronger and more permanent kind, so that what had 
been ordained by the King with the consent of the Lords 
and Commons, could not be altered without the consent of 
all parties. It is the legal logic of the Grerman law, which 
here again comes into play. If iliQ jiis. term can only be 
altered by ordinance consensu melionim terrse^ the common 
hw, altered with this consent, becomes itself again jus terrw, 
which can onl^^ be coitsensti meliorimi terr^; 

now, only with the consent of the Commons. The binding 
force of the royal right of ordaining is upheld in principle, 
but the application is limited with respect to repealing former 
statuta. Such an obligation of the King to respect the 
permanent and fundamental laws of the realm, even though 
in opposition to his momentary wishes, had been already 


and prelates hail been spoken of, as a 
constituent of moral authority for the 
land. To the constitutional validity 
the cmeusus was just as little essential 
as was the unanimity in the resolution 
which has been mentioned. Kumerous 
events of Edward 11. ’s reign prove that 
the council of the prelates and barons 
was still alone j-egarded as the legis* 
iative assembly.’^ Since o Edward IL, 
indeed, the magnates had thrust the 
participation of the Commons, except 
in the province of the grant of sub- 
sidies, comparatively into tlie back- 
ground. With the reaction, which 
arose in 15 Edward IL, and ended 
witii the execution of the Earl of Lan- 
caster, an ordinance was issued in Par- 
liament, which rejected the exclusive 
pretensions of the barons, and looked 
like a concession of a share in the 
legislation, but wliioh in this connec- 
tion did not as yet contain such : 
‘‘ Uevoeatio novarum ordinationum anno 
1223 ; les ehoses, qui serount a edabliTy 
soient tretees aeeorde'es et estahlies en 
parlaments 'par noire Sr. le Moi et par 
I' assent des .Prelats, Countes et Baroum 
et la cormiiinalte du roidlmed* The 
point of this declaration was directed 


against the exclusive pretensiojis of 
the magnates ; the Ixing is the legis- 
lative authority with the consent of 
the rest, but not the Lords as such, as 
had been the case for a series of years, 
against the will of the King (Rep. i. 
282, 283). But the declaration is sig- 
nificant in so far as it is the first express 
recognition of Parliament as a legislative 
assembly. Although it admitted as yet 
no rule as to the matters in which the 
consent of the great legislative assem- 
bly was necessary, yet indirectly it 
lays emphasis upon the fact that where, 
a consent to royal ordinances was to 
he given, the of the Commons 

who have been convened, must be as 
essential as the assent of the lords. 
Under Richard II. appears shortly the 
“assent of the prelates, lords, and 
commons.” Under Henry lY. and V., 
in addition to the assent of the prelates 
and barons, the prayer of the Commons 
is again spoken of. But under Henry 
Y, we meet again with the “consent’* 
of the Commons. In 11 Henry VI- 
the . expression' “by the authority of 
Parliament ” first occurs (Stubbs, in. 
465). 
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expressed by Edward tlie Second's 'coronatioii oatii. , With its 
more consistent, enforcement the strongly conseiwative feature 
of the parliamentary ■ constitution' came, into, .action,. 'Which 
allowed the royal legislative power to remain intact in its 
former dignity, but rendered changes in the existing law 
dependent on conditions of consent which had to be complieci 
with, in the absence of which a mere expression of the 
royal will was not to be regarded as law. This is so much 
in harmony with the permanent character of the State, that 
throughout all the yicissitudes . of centuries it remained the 
leading idea. (8^) 

Upon this basis there now becomes fixed a distinction 
between the notion of statute and orimancc, in the phraseology 
of the laws, of the courts, and of the science of jurisprudence. 


(3^^) The difference between statute Edward III. the King inquired of both 

and ordinance depends now purely upon Houses whether they wished the reso- 

tbe consent of the three estates. If the lutions that had been framed to be pro- 

Introduotion to the Official Collection muigated in the way of an ordinance 

of Statutes, ?ol. i. p. 32, says that the or of a statute. They replied : In the 

distinction between Statuta and Ordi- way of ordinance, “ in order that they 

nances has never been sufficiently ex- might be amended at their pleasure.” 

plained in principle, this is owing to In 51 Edward III. a petition invoiv- 

the fact that the statuta vetera have a ing a principle is presented — that the 

repealing force even without the con- statutes which had been made in Par- 

sent of the three estates. Tim Anglo- liament should not be annulled, but 

Korman monarchy had formally wiped with the common consent in Parlia- 

out the difference in the same way as ment. Answer, “ That they could not 

the period of absolutism in Germany. be otherwise repealed.” And further, 

But in the main point the precedents a petition follows on this, to the effect 

of this period admit of no doubt. In that no statute or ordinance shall be 

14 Edward III, a commission of justices, granted on petition of the clergy, but 

prelates, barons, twelve knigiits of the with the consent of the Commons. The 

shire, and six burgess-deputies was ap- reply was, Soit cede matir declare en 

pointed to hold daily sittings, to decide especiar’ (Parry, 137). In 1 Henry VI, 

on the points and clauses in the statutes, the Clerk of Parliament was ordered to 

“ que sont perpetuels,'^ and such “ que show certain resolutions to the justices 

non sont mye perpetuels.^^ Therevoca- , . of the two courts, that they should take 

bllity or irrevocability thus formed the cognizance of such as were statutes of 

essential mark. In 15 Edward III. the realm, and should duly transcribe 

yrantz et communes petitioned, that such (upon the statute-roll) for the 

petitions which had been granted in later cognizance of the Lords, and for 

‘pointz a durer (in permanent matters) : publication. The copies of the other 

should be granted by statute, and others Acts concerning the administration of 

by charter or patent (Hot. Park, li. 113, the lords of the council and of the 

132). In 28 Edward HI. they approve realm, were to be sent to the clerk of 

an ordinance that had been issued, the council, recorded in writing, and 

and wish it to be raised to a perma- registered in the chancery in accord- 

nent statute, whereupon it was entered ance with custom (Nicolas, iii. p. 6). 

as such upon the statute roll. In 37 , 
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From the time -wlien Henry IL and III. had issued imj^ortant 
^ royal ordinances with the consent of the assembly of notables^ 
the more solemn statutory enactments had begun to be dis- 
tinguished from the simple royal decrees as assizes.” The 
laws of this time are agreements of the King with all three 
estates of the realm — prelates, barons, and commons ; statutes 
in the sense of laws by mutual accord in the form of par- 
liamentary enactments. With 1 Edward III. English juris- 
prudence begins the so-called statuta 7%ova^ the co-operation 
of the three estates becoming from this time more regular. 
These are cited as parliamentary enactments with eon- 
tinuous capita. The older ordinances of equal walidity issued 
since Magna Oharta (statuta vetera) were applied as laws, 
without inquiring further into the character of the legislating 
authority. 

Connected herewith is the commencement of the framing 
of the statutes. Under the system of personal government, 
single decisions, temporary administrative measures, and per- 
manent ordinances were all confused together. Frequently 
petitions that had been granted lay inoperative for years 
before the enactments affecting the same were carried out or 
published. As a rule, at the close of the parliamentary sit- 
tings, the council sorted the confused mass of resolutions, and 
provided for their being duly carried out. It was specially 
the business of the justices to select such enactments as, being 
of a permanent nature, should be entered upon the ^^roll of 
the statutes ” for the cognizance of the courts. But after the 
right of the estates to participate in the framing of enact- 
ments had become established, they further demanded to par- 
ticipate in this selection. In the Parliament of 14 Edward IIL 
a number of prelates, barons, and counsellors were appointed, 
together with twelve knights and six burgesses, to formulate 
such petitions and decrees, and to direct the drafting of such 
as were suitable for permanent statutes (cf. 15 Edward III. 
c. 7). (3") - 

(3^^) The formal framing of the ata- ■ , stitution, upon the continual conncii. 
tntes still devolves, by virtue of the con- The actual datuta were down to Henry 
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More than once the King himself, after this time, ' inqiiii eel 
nf the'.^Gommons/whet^^^ certain "grants ..should be' carried . 
out by way of statute, or of .“.ordinance.,'’ ' tO' 'which 'th.ey ' 
replied, ..that' the, latter method was preferable, because the , 
requisite alterations could then be more easily made. Hence, 
in parliamentary phraseology, a distinction arose between two 

classes of statutory acts : 

(i.) Ordinances m.du frodam%atmufihdL^ is, decrees wdiicli 
were issued by the King in the old manner on his own 
authority; as a rule with the advice of the comieil, and. 
sometimes also with that of the great counciL 

(ii.) which having been agreed uj)on in the new 

manner with the three estates, were, as being permanent 
enactments of the realm, entered upon the statute-roll and. 
published. 

In the current business certainly the old confusion con- 
tinues. Single decisions and resolutions touehing adminis- 
trative measures, motions, petitions, proposals for grants of 
royal favour, creation of peers, etc., were confusedly entered ^ 
upon the parliamentary roll, often with mention made of the 
assent of the House, without being on that account enforce- 
able as laws, or being published as such. They w^ere rather 
rendered executory by means of charters, patents, and adminis- 
trative decrees, or were not enforced or w^ere modified, so that 
the special character of the enactment was frequently not 
perceived until later appeals from it were made. In like 
manner, also, in their legal effect the co-ordinate position ^ 

of the ordinances remains intact. Eoyal charters and ordin- 

the Sixth’s reign only isanecl by the King found himself in a position to 
justices after the close of the sittings, either accept or reject them without 
yet with the proviso that no new addi- further clauses, which gradually be- 
tion should be made to them, which was came the rule in the course of Henry 
on motion of the Commons in 2 Henry V. the Sixth’s reign (Hallam, iii. 92). 
again expressly guaranteed. But the Private petitions also, which were in- 
^uestion of the framing diminished troduced. through the medium of the 
in importance under Henry YI., after , Commons, often passed into the form 
the Commons began to introduce their , of .statutes, through the consent of the 
legislative motions in the form of bills Lords and the King, and formed from 
(as petitio formam actus in se conr this. time forth “private bills,” which % 

tinens). When these bad passed under . Henry V. and VI. already fill 

mutandis through both Houses, the , a portion of the parliamentary rolls. 
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ances binding upon tlie magisterial clepartmeBts exist side 
by side with the statutes. The civic rights, the municipal 
summonses to Parliament, and the later charters of incor- 
poration conferred upon towns are further instances of the 
continued existence of this decreeing power, which, with regard 
to its derogatory power, is only restricted by the principle 
that what has been agreed to by statutes passed by the three 
estates of the realm can no longer be repealed by simple 
ordinances. The overstepping of these limits was in aggra- 
vated cases to be punished by the right of impeachment 
residing in the parliaments. 

IV. This development of the rights of the Commons 
led of itself tacitly to a hihfeton of tit toj)ok into 

ttoo 

This was primarily a consequence of the position towards 
the Crown and of the long-standing ascendency that the 
House of Lords had attained, at a time when the Commons 
were only associated with it to a ve^y modest extent. Eesolu- 
tions touching war and peace and international treaties, the 
direction or command of the armed forces on sea and land, 
the right of direct or indirect taxation, the judicial and police 
power, offices, charters, franchises, and liberties, as w'ell as 
every magisterial authority, were all centred in the Crown : 

omnis Uhertas Regia est et acl coronam pertinet ” (Pari. Writs, 

i. p. 883). To this royal right the parliamentary right of 
the magnates to participate had been added. The Crown was 
obliged to rely upon their willing and energetic co-operation 
in all matters for which the traditional and fixed revenues of 
the Crown, or its ordaining power under the clauses of Magna 
Ciiarta, no longer sufiiced. The great council became accord- 
ingly intimately hound up as a co-factor with the central 
government in all its powers^ acting — 

1. As the sujmeme court of the realm. 

2. As a tax-granting assembly. 

3. As the highest deliberative assembly in the realm. 

4. As a legislative assembly. , 

In the first division of these functions, elected deputies 
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could not, according to the traditional judicial constitution , 
take any part.' ,. 

On the other hand, their right of granting' taxes was hound 
up and intimately corresponded with that of the prelates and 
harons, and became even predominant in the course of this 
period. 

On that very account their participation in deliberations con- 
cerning petitions and statutes became more and more essential, 
as also in certain cases a co-right of resolution touching the 
business of the supreme administration of the realm. 

The limits which the particij)ation of several hundred elected 
and changing deputies in the business of State could really 
attain had to be learnt gradually by experience. In spite of 
the comparative equality of their legal basis, the two great 
elements of Parliament were not fitted for voting according 
to heads and majorities, a proceeding which was certainly not 
contemplated when the commoners were first convened. Even 
when a vote was taken on the subsidies, persons who paid 
taxes in respect of their own demesnes could not be placed 
upon the same footing with those who recorded their vote as 
representatives of a county or a municipality. Such a con- 
fusion of the tax-paying assembly was manifestly against the 
interests of both parties. There arose further a division in 
the formal conduct of business, owing to the fact that the 
Commons in the first generations w’^ere only regularly con- 
vened ad facmicltmi quod de eommmii concilia ordinalnturJ^ 
After they had made their appearance, in whatever form 
they might be received, the lords and prelates retired to the 
council chamber and left the commons alone together. (-P) 

(4^) The division of Parliament into ment with a purely deliberative cha» 
two houses primarily arose from the racter. So soon as the Iving had, at 
fact that the council of the prelates the commencement of Parliament, re~ 
and barons had, two generations before, ceived the whole of the members 
attained constitutional rights by pre- either personally or by his commis- 
cedents, whilst the commoners had sioner, a, division took place, 
now hrst to acquire such rights for in that the Magnum CQucilmm with- 
thems(4ves. The writ of summons ad - drew for deliberation, and the com- 
famendum^ qmd de eonmuni eoncilio or^ mohs remained alone to wait for the 
dinabitur;’ expresses definitely enough issue of the previous resolutions, which 
this position of an extraordinary ele- were then communicated to them fur 
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But those remaining behind found themselyeSj after the 
close of a generation, already united in the feeling of their 
corporate unity. In exercise of the right of granting taxes, 
the representatives of the shires began to regard themselves 
as the indispensable complement of the baronage, and as 
the result of that summons of the lesser barons, which was 
required by Art. 14 of Magna Charta. Hence they refuse 
to deliberate on taxation in any other manner than in their 
collective capacity. The mnnicijpal jDlenipotentiaries follow 
the same example, and also do not enter individually, but 
only in a body, upon the deliberation of taxation. Again, 
the urgent and common tax interest brings together the 
knights of the shire and the burgesses. The gentz de la com-- 
mmie, who had been left behind by the great Council, were 
obliged to regard themselves as a second €OT]p%is, in which the 
precedence was conceded to the knights of the shire. The 
right of granting taxes, which had been formally conceded 
in 25 Edward I., and which was to reside in the tota com- 
munitas, as well as in the prelates and barons, in like manner 
led to the elected representatives regarding themselves as a 
commimitas, and desiring to be treated and being treated as 
such. As early as 8 Edward III. we find a deliberative 
meeting at which the knights of the shire and the gentz de 
la commune come together and return a common answer. In 
13 Edward III. the gejvtz qui sount cy a Parlement pour la 
comMune give a special answer and one at variance with that 
of the great coxmcil. In 25 Edward III. a deliberation of the 
Commons in the chapter house is spoken of ; and from that 
time the assemblies of both parties are manifestly held in 
different places. Both bodies transact business separately 
with each other and with the King. In 57 Edward III. the 

the expression of their opinion or their the proper Parliament. In 3 Edward 
assent. 'Phis is the external condition 11., for example, enactments in “ full 
of things which still continnes through Parliament ” are spoken of, although 
the century of the three Edwards. In no deputies were summoned to it at 
33 Edward I. the representatives of all. In 4 Edward II. a “ full Parlia- 
the communm were dismissed at the meat” is spoken of, after the repre- 
close of the principal proceedings ; the sentatives of the shires and towns had 
prelates, barons, justices, and others been dismissed (Peers’ Beport, 1 267). 
were to remain behind and stiU form 
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first Speaker of tlae Commons is . mentioned, who ^deli¥e^B 
the general declarations of the House. Under Eichard II. 
they exist ' as , a ' corporate . body ;■ and on his deposition are 
an acknowledged limb of the estates of the realm as then 
established. (4^) 

After the usurpation of the house of Lancaster the throne 
was no longer founded upon the right of birth alone, but upon 


the recognition of Parliament. 

(•P‘) This institution was brought 
about by the series of precedents under 
Edward III. In 6 Edward III. it was 
laid down that the clergy deliberates 
for itself, the earls, barons, and other 
grantz for themselves. The ordinances 
which had been proposed (for the main- 
tenance of the peace) were approved 
by the King, the prelates, earls, barons, 
and other grantz^ and by the knights et 
gentz du comwmn. But thereupon the 
Commons and the clergy are dismissed ,* 
the prelates, earls, barons, and gentz du 
conceit du Boi remain behind, as the 
King requires their advice on impor- 
tant matters (Peers’ Eeport, i. 301). In 
the following Parliament, 6 Edward III., 
the prelates deliberate alone; the earls, 
barons et autres grauntz alone ; and the 
knights of the shire alone. Then the 
money grant is^ taken ; prelates, earls, 
barons et autres grawntz^ and . then the 
knights of the sliire et tote la coe (Ke- 
port, App. , iv. 4 1 1 ). In 1 3 Ed ward III. 
it was resolved by ail auxi dier as 
grantz come as petitz^ that the King 
was to be supported by a large.grant. 
The commons {les gentz qui sount cy a 
Farlement pur la commune), however, 
desire first of all to deliberate with the 
communitates of their counties, as the 
question was one of a large grant (Re- 
port, iv. 501). In 17 Edward III. pre- 
lates, lords and commons first meet 
together in the Ohambre de Peynte; 
on the following day the prelates and 
the grantz assemble for deliberation in 
the Chamhre Blanche. The knights 
and Commons ‘‘attend upon the pre- 
lates and lords and “ give their reply 
by William Triissel” (Parry, 114). In 
25 Edward III. the King assembles 
the grantz in the Ohambre de Peynte, 
and the chief justice explains the rea- 
son of the summons. On the following , 


Hence there comes a time of 

day the Commons also appear, and the 
chief justice, “on the oiieuing of Par- 
liament,” directs his address parliea- 
larly to the Commons. To shorten the 
period of their labours, he proposes 
that they shall chuose t\venty-four or 
tiiirty from among tlieir number to go 
to the King in the Ohambre de Peyote, 
and that the King be pleased to send 
some of the grantz to them to confer 
with those who bad been thus chosen, 
whilst the rest should assemble in the 
Chapter House, Westminster. The 
Commons refuse this proposal, and, on 
the contrary, appear In corpore before 
the Prince and the other grantz on the 
following day. From this time open- 
ing speeches before the whole as- 
sembly occur more frequently; in 36 
Edward HI. for the first time in the 
English language (Report, 1. 327). In 
39 Edward I. the Commoms remain 
behind after the opening in the Chufa- 
bre de Peynte ; the King retires with 
the prelates and the lords to the 
Ohambre Blanche, and declares to 
them specially what had been previously 
uttered in a general address to them 
and the Commons. The Goiiiinotis 
were then again admitted and specially 
informed on the same subject, and their 
counsel requested (Parry, 129). In 50 
Edward III, the Commons retire to 
their “accustomed place,’’ the Chapter 
house (Parry, 134, 135). In 51 Ed- 
ward III. the first Speaker of the 
Commons is mentioned, Thomas 
JSmgerford, avail le paroles pour les 
Communes d^ Engleterre,^^ The Speaker 
makes general declarations in their 
' name^ Yet his title is still varied ; in 
■1 Richard II. “ Qui a la -parole de par 
Id Oonmunite*^ ; in 1 Henry IV. “ Par- 
lour et Procuratour; in 9 Henry YI. 
“ Parlout oormmmP 
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iiiutuai recogiiitioii of the conditions which had arisen from 
these events, and lienee also that of a clearer exposition of its 
functions, which finds expression in the Parliament of G-lon- 
cester, 9 Henry IV. It was there demanded of the Commons 
that they should send twelve members to report on the ques- 
tions propounded and to give an answer. They protested 
against this on the ground that it was incompatible with their 
liberties, and accordingly the famous Declaration of Gloucester 
was issued (Eot. Pari., 9 Henry lY. p. 610). 

This declaration takes for granted the old position of Parlia- 
ment as a royal council. It follows that the King may be 
present in the great council of his prelates and barons ; and 
this is tacitly reserved, except in the case of money grants, 
wdiich, proceeding as they do from the free will of Parliament, 
may not be hampered by the j)ersonal presence of the King ; 
and in this respect the Commons have now acquired a pre- 
cedence so that the Lords accede to the grant of the Commons 
and not vice versa. This constitution of the two Houses of 
Parliament, at length completed, is henceforward also con- 
spicuous in the style of the proceedings, as in 28 Henry VI., 
wdien the Chancellor prorogued the sitting ''in the presence 
of the three estates of the realm.’’ (4°) 

(4*^) Evidently tlie long reign of Ed- versitates et ' Commnnitates ” of the 
ward III., with its frequent demands above-mentioned counties, towns, and 
for subsidies and its frequent parlia- “the whole people of the kingdom, 
ments, had given the commons a sure legally constituted according to the 
feeling of Uieir independence (Peers’ style, manner, and observance of the 
Eeport, i. B85, 336). They had in realm ” (Report, i. 355). From Richard 
this half century advanced about as II.’s deposition evidently dates the 
much as the prelates and barons in the idea of regarding the prelates as the 
half century under Henry III, In 5 first estate of the realm, the tem- 
Richard II. an order of attendance was poral lords as the second estate of the 
issued for the whole Parliament. In 2 realm, the deputies of the counties 
Henry lY. the procedure already moved and towns as the third estate, who in 
within the broad lines of the relation this form are the representatives of the 
now subsisting between the two Houses whole people (Report,!. 357). The 
(Report, i. 305). In the stat. 7 altered character is shown also in the 
Henry lY., touching the devolution of longer duration of Parliament, which 
the crown upon the eldest son of in 8 Henry lY., with sundry proroga- 
Henry lY., the commons were described tions, lasts almost a whole year, to the 
XiB FfociiratoreH et AUornati ot great grievance of the country, by 
ties, towns, and of “the whole people reason of the daily salaries that had to 
of the kingdom,” and the enactment . be paid, 
passed as having been passed “ 
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The CommoHS from the first claimed freedom of speech in 
Parliament, as a matter of course ; that is, they were not to be 
responsible for their motions and debates to the servants of 
the Crown j)ro tempore. This was a natural result of their 
position as members of a supreme council of the Crown, when 
in private deliberation. When party passion in 20 Eichard II. 
had brought about Harley’s condemnation in consequence of 
an obnoxious motion in the Lower House, his sentence was 
delayed on the motion of the prelates, and was shortly after- 
wards declared null and void, as incompatible with the usage 
of Parliament. (4"^) 

V. Finally, from this process of formation arose also the 
active and passive rights of tkction anh qualificatfon for tftr 
Hotorr l^ouse. That these rights of election did not become 
the subject of legal declaration until after the lapse of a cen- 
tury, is explained by the fact that Edward I. issued the first 
summonses of his own personal choice, and that the Commons 
w^ere at first only considered as deliberative estates, as weU as 
by the fact that the concession of taking their consent to the 
taxes was only made later, and then intentionally in a vague 
form including the whole communitas. As, by custom of 
Parliament, the summons by royal writ was hitherto con- 
sidered sufficient to cause all the vassals of the Crown to 
be represented for the purpose of their money grants, it was 
consequently considered a prerogative appertaining to the 
King to decree by writ whether and how the counties and 
towns should be summoned so as to form supplementary 
tax-granting and deliberative assemblies. The character of 
the summons indeed changed very slowly. The determining 
of the bodies to be summoned, and of the active and passive 

Hallam writes appropriately on complaint occurs as to Thomas Youtig:, 
this point (iii. 102). “No privilege of who was confined in the Tower for a 
the Oommons can be so fundamental speech made in the Lower House. This 
as liberty of speech. This is claimed incident, too, was disavowed in later 
at the opening of every Parliament by parliaments, and has been probably 
their speaker, and could never be in- omitted in HatselFs Precedents, because 
fringed without shaking the ramparts , it took place in the disorderly times of 
of the constitution.^' Once in the later the wars of the Koses that were then 
period of Henry the Sixth's reign, a beginning. 
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rights of election, runs parallel to the gradual formation 
of the hereditary estates of the realm; and even after the 
bodies had become consolidated the prerogative of adding 
newly created boroughs still remains. 

In the summons of the counties this arbitrary character 
shows itself also in the varying number of the knights they 
were to send to Parliament, In 18 Edward I. the sheriffs 
were ordered to send two or three knights de disGretioribuSy iii 
which arrangement a voting according to majorities was 
evidently not as yet contemplated {Report, i. 197). But in 
consequence of the daily allowances to be paid, the smallest 
representative number of two became early the customary 
one. In 28 Edw^ard I. three knights or others ” were sum- 
moned to a discussion touching the carrying out of the 
provisions of Magna Gharta. In 29 Edward L and 5 Edward 
II. the order was issued to send the same knights and the 
same burgesses that had been elected in the last Parliament. 
As a rule, however, on every prorogation new writs were 
deemed necessary, and when these new writs were issued, the 
number of those summoned often again varies from the pre- 
ceding one (Parry, 70). In 26 Edward III. the order was 
issued to send only one knight from each shire, because of the 
harvest. In 11 Richard II. the sheriffs w^ere commanded to 
send such loyally disposed knights as were debatis moder- 
nis magis mdifferentes ; the clause was, however, withdrawn 
as being ^^contraformam electionis antiqtiiUis imitatee et contra 
libertatem dominormn et commmiitatim/^ etc. (Pari. Hist., i. 
410). From that time the number of knights of the shire 
was definitely fixed at two, and in like manner the number 
of counties to be thus represented at thirty-seven. Chester 
and Durham were still excluded as being Counties Palatine. 
Lancaster retained its two deputies, as it had already exercised 
this right before its elevation to a County Palatine. In 15 
Edward II., on one occasion, twenty-four representatives were 
summoned for South Wales, and twenty-four for North Wales, 
but this summons was not repeated under the same reign, 
and was in later times only occasionally renewed. 
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For analogous reasons there was for a long time no mention 
of a legal limitation of the electoral body. When Edward I. 
summoned his faithful Commons for the first time, they were 
existing corporations who, according to law and custom, had 
certain military, legal, and police services to perform, and 
had to raise from among themselves certain taxes. It was 
accordingly understood that these bodies were summoned in 
the manner in which, in accordance with the constitution, 
they discharged their public business in their county court, 
to which the towns had originally to send representatives in 
the persons of twelve burgesses. The formal election of the 
municipal members took place in the county assembly, and 
the report as to the result of the election was included in the 
same document as that touching the election of the knights 
of the shire. The election in plena comitatii included also the 
boroughs as outlying districts, just as, from time immemorial, 
had been the case in the Norman administration, where the 
burghs had been regarded as special farms in the coinitatus. 
Probably a deputation of the burgesses from the several cities 
either notified to the sheriff the election they had made, or 
they reported to him the election which had previously taken 
place in the municipal assembly. The latter comrse was 
probably the rule in towns with a comparatively organized 
municipal constitution (Stubbs, iii. 414). The voting in the 
county assembly was naturally regulated according to the suit 
of court. The judicial system had certainly from time im- 
memorial been identical with the civil constitution. The 
deputing of two knights aj^peared as one of the many transac- 
tions which could be undertaken by the county assembly in 
the same manner as other business; of course '‘in plena 
armitatu de consilio et voluntate eorum de comitatu ” as is 
expressed in a writ of 4 Henry lY. 

The county assembly of those times, however, w'hen com- 
pared with that of the formei* period, appeared in a somewhat 
decayed state. The placita coronm had been taken from it, 
and now followed another course. Suitors could still act in 
civil actions ; but the competition of the central courts and 
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the itinerant justices had also encroached upon this jmis^d^^ 
tion in civil matters, and confined it to the less iinportant 
cases. The periodical county courts were accordingly only 
occupied in general with taxation and military business, and 
with other matters of an administrative nature, and were 
therefore only poorly and-irregularly attended; the court was 
in fact a district assembly, at which, in accordance with other 
analogies, the knighthood had almost exclusively the power to 
dictate, and most matters were settled more by acclamation 
than by a formal vote. The really burdensome suit of court 
had meanwhile passed to the civil assizes, with their juries 
composed of knights and forty-shilling freeholders ; in criminal 
matters such suit had likewise passed to the assizes of the 
itinerant justices with their presentment and petty juries, 
formed out of the hundred. After the middle of the fourteenth 
century there were added to these the grand jury, for the 
most part composed of landed proprietors ; and the office of 
justice of the peace was occupied by almost the same class. 
The suitors, who w^ere now summoned in the character of 
jurors, were, however, no longer summoned as such to attend 
the county court. Eailing special instructions, the sheriff 
could give notice to all freeholders, and summon such as were 
bound, as suitors, to suit of court. He might only summon 
his special friends, or might give notice to no one in particular, 
so that the election took place in the presence of a few who 
were by chance imesent. “The subject is obscure, and the 
customs were probably various '' (Stubbs, hi. 406 note). 
However, this obscurity was unmistakably favourable to the 
influence of the sheriff and the smaller grouiDs of the great 
landed proprietors. Complaints were made that the elections 
were often held by only a few magnates, and frequently by 
the sheriff at will ; sometimes, by reason of riotous proceed- 
ings, no election was made at all. 

Such an incongruous form of the electoral body might be 
disregarded, so long as the summons to Parliament appeared 
as a burdensome duty thrown upon the tax-payers. It was 
not until the rule of the: house of Lancaster that the real 
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situation of affairs attained its final settlement after still 
more important party struggles; and at the same time 
appeared those statutes -wliicli were natural at such a Juncture. 
By 7 Henry IV. c. 15 it was ordered that arbitrary and 
partial action by the sheriffs should cease, and that in the 
county court next held after receipt of the writ, the election 
act should be proclaimed in full court, and performed by ail 
present, alite by those suitors who had been specially sum- 
moned, as by all the rest of the suitors who were present on 
the occasion. The sheriff was to draw up a document, to 
which should be affixed the seals of all who took part in the 
election proceedings. The document was then to be attached to 
the election writ, and sent into Chancery as the official return 
of the sheriff ; and the Crown was to be thus enabled, by exami- 
nation of the document, to ascertain what persons took part 
in the election. In the draft of the bill there was contained a 
further clause, which proyided that in the writs addressed to 
the slieriffs there should be contained instructions for the 
making of a proclamation in all market towns to the place of 
election, before the day fixed for such election. But although 
sanctioned by the King, and resolyed by the council, this clause 
was omitted from the statute itself— hardly by accident ! 

Shortly afterwards, certain proyisions were made touching 
the settlement of election dispntes. An Act of Parliament 
of the year 1410 (11 Henry IV, c. 1) gaye the justices of 
assize the right of scrutinizing eyery return, fining the sherilfe 
4100 for yiolation of the law, and declaring the daily allow- 
ances of such members as had been unduly elected, forfeited. 
A later statute, 6 Henry VI. c. 4, allowed the sheriff and the 
knight of the shire, on being accused, an appeal against the 
decision of the justices of assize. Touching the yalidity of 
the election itself, it appears that the King himself ^^in 
council,” or with the adyice of the justices, finally decided 
the matter. A claim of the Lower House to exercise this right 
was only expressly raised in the year 1586, and even in 1604 
the question was acknowledged as a disputed one between the 
Lower House and Chancery, 
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Meanwhile the uncertainty and incongruity of the partici- 
pation in the county assembly had continued. As a matter 
of right all liberi temiiteB who were, according to the old judi- 
cial system, summoned as suitors, even though only as supple- 
mentary suitors, were entitled to take part in the proceedings, 
xis a matter of fact, in ordinary times only a very small 
number availed themselves of their right. But in case such 
an election was expressly announced, or made publicly known, 
or in case a great question of the day was involved, mass 
meetings W'ere held of the common people, who did not take 
part ill the active service of the jury, but only appeared ad 
hoc, and who seemed in consequence unknown ’V common 
people to the freeholders who customarily attended. Such 
•was the actual condition of affairs as described in the pre- 
amble to the statute wdiich was now’^ passed. In consideration 
wdiereof, and in conformity with the old principle, that only 
those wdio participated in scot and lot should exercise a right 
of this kind, it was enacted in’ 8 Henry VI. c. 7 that for the 
future only freeholders of forty shillings yearly income should 
take part at elections ; according to 10 Henry VI. c. 2 only 
forty-shilling freeholders within the county. Thus the right 
of electing is again traced hack to the normal principle of 
service of court, which had been for more than a generation 
limited on the same scale as the service on juries. 

The same fundamental idea is also instrumental in deter- 
mining the qualification of the elected. It was first of all 
declared in c. 1 of Henry V. to be a matter of course that 
the elected as w^ell as the electors must both be resident 
in the county, as it was the county community that \vas 
summoned as such to choose its representative. But, as it 
was a question of an assembly of the meliores terne, it was 
at first regarded as a matter of course that knights of the 
shire should be elected, although no difference was observed 
between Grown and mesne vassals, for the reasons already 
explained. But since a great number of the tenants of 
knights' fees were wont to refuse' fcVffie Aip their knighthood, 
and preferred to pay the dues for default, at an early date 
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esquires {valetti) had to he deemed sufficient for the office, and 
the sheriffs T^^ere accordingly instructed to see that milites sen 
alii de conitatu were elected (for example, in 1322). As early 
as the year 1325 there were among the knights of the shire 
only twenty-seven who had actually received knighthood. Yet 
the description duos milites gladiis cinctos Qiiagis idoneos et 
discretos continued to he long emploj^ed in the writ of election : 
which designation, however, in practice included the esquires. 
The actual practice was accordingly declared law, by Henry 
YL c. 15, which provided that only notable knights should 
be chosen, and such notable esquires and gentlemen of the 
county as could become knights, but no yeomen or men of 
lower rank than these — which is almost in accordance with 


the qualification for the office of justice of the peace ; indeed, 
in this period the ciistodes pads regularly appear as knights, 
of the shire, and vice versa. This principle remained in force 
for four hundred years. (5^) 

The selection of the municipal elective bodies remained, by 
reason of the variety of these conditions, q^erfectly discre- 
tionary for a whole century. Under Edward I., one hundred 
and sixty-five cities, towms, and boroughs, w^ere successively 


(S*^) With regard to ,the mode of; 
electing the knights of the shire, in 9 
Edward IL milites eleaii in plena comi- 
lain are montioncd. In 50 Edward HI. 
it was enacted that the knights be 
chosen ccmirwni assensu of the whole 
county. This appears to be the first 
declaration of the kind (Eep., i. 329). 
Then follows in 7 Henry IV. an ex- 
press ordinance touching the elections 
in plena comUatu; in 1 Henry V., 
touching the residence of the candi- 
dates for ('lecthn; in 8 Henry VI., 
touching the qualification of the county 
electors; in 24 Henry VI., touching 
the notables to be elected in the coun- 
ties.^ From that time (144G) the quali- 
fications of the electors -vyere expressed 
in the wi’its in accord witli the letter 
of the ordinances. According to the 
stat. 7 Henry IV. the number of the 
electors si'iuing theVetiirn is remi^k- 
ably^ small. , The number of 
affixing their seals is frequently 


twelve, sometimes only six, and in 
great counties only twenty-four os; 
thirty, seldom more than forty (Stubbs, 
iii. 40S). WUiat and whom the knights 
of the shire properly represent appears 
at first doubtful. The expressions 
used about the middle of Edward tin*. 
Second’s reign tend to prove tliat they 
were regarded as fulfilling the clause 
of Magna Charta touching the col- 
lective summons of the leaser barons 
(Rep., i. 277). The endless disputes 
as to the daily allowances show ns 
how confused the conceptions of re- 
presentation still were, and how they 
became still more confused in conse- 
quence of the dispute on this point 
(Rep., i. 336-338). It was only during 
the course of the fifteenth century that, 
owing, to a more regular usage of the-* 
daily allowances, and to the declara- 
tory statutes, matters became uniformly 
settled. 
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summoned to Parliament; at first, in 1283, twenty-one; in 
1295, niiiety-foiir more; in 1298, twelve more ; in 1299, one 
more; in 1300, nine ; in 1302, nine; in 1304, thirteen; in 
1306, six more. This list is drawn up from the parliamentary 
writs. According to Prynne, however, only one hundred and 
■seven cities and boroughs really chose and sent members to 
Parliament. In the years from 1382 to 1454 the average 
number was ninety-nine (Stubbs, iii. 448). No other prin- 
ciple can be here perceived than that those cities were sum- 
moned which were liable to pay imj)osts to the King, and 
whose tallagia were originally assessed by the sheriff, and in 
later times by the itinerant justices. To avoid never-ending 
appeals, the more important were at first selected, and the 
summons was gradually extended to all towns whose tallagia 
w’ere of importance to the Exchequer. Those which sent no 
deputies, after summons had been issued to them, were re- 
garded as consenting. The chief reason for the very unequal 
distribution was probably that places which were important 
for maritime commerce or manufactures were especially pre- 
ferred. A not unimportant consideration was also the greater 
or lesser distance from London. The important fact was that 
the towns, as a portion of the county, were ordinarily assessed 
only at one-fifteenth, whilst, as boroughs in the narrower 
sense, they were assessed at one-tenth. Other irregularities 
ill the summons also appear. Occasionally the writ -was 
issued directly to the mayors; but as a rule to the sheriff, 
who thereupon gave his further orders to the municipal 
authorities, and in so doing was wont to allow himself various 
kinds of licence. In 34 Edward I. one or two burgesses 
were summoned from each town in proportion as the borough 
'was larger or smaller. As late as 26 Edward III. a summons 
was issued to the mayors and bailiffs of ten towns to send 
only one deputy because it was harvest time. The Cinque 
Ports were, down to Edward IIL, only occasionally sum- 
moned, and then for special budness (Report, i. 215). In 
later times, too, we meet with certain fluctuations in the 
number of representatives, two, three, or four, especially for 
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London and tile Cinque Ports. It was not tiiitil tlie Lower 
House had become more firmly consolidated as a corporate 
body with its own Speaker, that the number of the representa- 
tives became fixed at two, and the number of the regularly 
summoned and represented towns became more permanent. 
At the close of Edward the Fourth's reign the number of 
towns was one hundred and twelve with two members from 
each. For London, after several fluctuations, four members 
were summoned after 1378. (5^) 

The House of Commons consisted, then, at the close of the 
middle ages of the following elements : 

1. Seventy -four 'Vlmights of the shire," as representatives 
of the thirty-seven counties, chosen from the knighthood with 
the eoncurreiice of all land and freeholders bound to serve 
on juries (forty-shilling freeholders) ; 

2. In addition to these, and as yet somewdiat subordinate to 
them, at least two hundred deputies for more than one hun- 
dred cities and boroughs, elected in legal theory from among 
the burgesses paying scot and bearing lot, but in reality only 
from a smaller committee, namelj?’, the body charged -with 
conducting the civil and police administration. 

VI. ^arliauttnt a:S a that is, after the addition 

(5^^) In 40 Edwaxd III., and in later; election in tlie boronghs was left to 
times still more frequently, small towns the very diyersely fashioned mimicipai 

make complaint touching the represen- constitutions (Gneist, Gesch. d. Self- 

tation demanded of them on account Govermnent, 196 se^.). Sketches of 

of the higher assessment and costs the customs of individual boroughs at 

{Beport, i. 327). Tho contributions to the election of their representatives 

the daily allowances of the represen- are given by Stubbs (iii. 416-421). It 

tatives also furnished a matter of dis- follows from what he adduces that tho 

pute to the towns. Occasionally, in question was regarded as dependent 

addition to the ordinary parliaments, on local regulations until the following 

there were still more special summon- period, in which the elections and the 

ings of civic deputies, as a rule mer- scrutiny were claimed as being the 

chants, to discuss regulations which right and duty of the House of Com- 

speeially concerned the seaports and mons. Of the ordinances affecting the 

trade, as in 10 Edward III., and then rights of election only the stat. 1 
again in 10, 11, 13, 14, 16, 17, 19, 21, Henry Y., touching the residence of 
23, 30 Edward HI., etc. In 10 Edward the candidates for election, is appli- 
III. this was called a co??ogw^M??^ speefaZe cable to the boroughs. ‘‘Die Ges- 
or personale. But with the advance- chichte des 'Wahlrechts zum Englis- 
mentof the Commons to the position cheu Parlament” (Leipzig, 1885), by 
of enacting assemblies, such special L. Piers, is a clever essay on the whole 
deliberations die out. The method of subject. 
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to the consilium of the magnates of the cle la commune, 
now forms a most extensiYe and siipr erne eons 
leading features of wdoich, as the highest royal council,” have 
been retained in the whole as well as in the several limbs. 
The King remains the caimt, princijikm et fons ijarliamenti. 
He alone summons, opens, and closes the parliaments, the 
sittings of which are, as a rule, of short duration. An ex- 
ceptional session of one hundred and fifty-nine days occiiiTed 
in 1406; such a duration had been until then unheard of, 
and this session was felt as a severe burden in consequence 
of the daily allowances which had to be paid. For his daily 
salary, from about 7 Edward IL, the county representative 
received as a rule four shillings, the town representative tw^o 
shillings. But all deputies were soon regarded not only as 
representatives of their corporation, but as representatives 
of the whole country, an idea early founded upon the WTit of 
summons acl faciendum et consentiendim* 

As a fact, this ixirliaMentmn represented an organic com- 
bination of State and society, such as no constitution of 
estates on the Continent (in consequence of the different 
development of the feudal system and property interests) 
could attain to. The firm 'coherence subsisting between the 
magnates and the active political government of the realm 
had been brought about by the formation of the Magmmi 
Concilkim ; that between the magnates and the knighthood 
by the established form of the county constitution, especi- 
ally by the office of justice of the peace and the formation 
of a military force ; that between the knighthood and the 
cities by the county constitution, the unity of the judicial 
system, the suit of court, the tax-paying interests, etc. The 
single defective point is in the unequal reiDresentation of the 
boroughs, and a want of coherence of the boroughs among 
themselves, whose spontaneous and varied organization much 
resembled the urban constitutions of Germany. This caused 
them to assume a subordinate position in Parliament, in spite 
of the far greater number of their representatives. 

Yet, in spite of an often actually preponderating power in 
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tlie Parliament, the formal subservience of the Condliim 
Regis to the person of the King remains unchanged. Under 
Eichard 11. it happened at a time of tumult that a i^aiiia- 
ment threatened to dissolve. But a threat that a parliament 
would convene itself without royal summons, or would sit 
permanently, or continue in' permanent committees, or ap- 
point and bind by oath its own officials (after the manner 
of the German provincial estates), never occurs during this 
period. Very valuable information on a series of details in 
the parliamentary mode of procedure has lately been fur- 
nished by the investigation of Stubbs (Constitutional History, 
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Note to Chapter XXV.-— 

of U)e parltamnitarg 

of is based upon the 

gradual blending of older modes of 
taxation. It is accordingly advisable 
to review ouce again tlie groups that 
■were made subject to the taxes, with 
regard to their respective interests in 
the taxation. A valuable aid fur this 
purpose is furnished by the compila- 
tion of all parliamentary money grants 
from Magna Oharta down to the close 
of this period (altogether about one 
hundred and thirty annual grants) in 
Btubhs's Constitutiontil History (vol. 
iii., Index siob. *<?. “ Taxes ”)• 

1. The Crown vassals had been for 
generations accustomed to pay scutages 
in lieu of personal military service. 
But if this was to be converted into 
a periodical tax for national necessi- 
ties, it might be objected that the old 
feudal tax indeed placed all the knights’ 
fees on an equality with each other, 
but that in reality the incomes were 
different and became ever more un- 
equal. The soidagia accordingly were 
not htted for a normal land-tax. If 
the scutages under Henry III. had 
become the ordinary scale for the 
money ^ants, this was attributable to 
the habit of adhering to the old regis- 
ters. The knights’ fees could not per- 
manently escape a rectification of their 
valuation, that is, an assessment ac- 
cording to the present productive value, 
like all other landed properties. At 
the commencement of the reigir of 
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Edward II. such a valuation ^as made, 
and from that time the landowners in 
the counties were, as a rule, assessed 
proportionately. But Coke’s assertion 
is not correct that after 8 Edward II. 
no scutagimn at all was any longer 
raised ; in the course of the fourteenth 
century this course was adopted several 
times in cases where the King in per- 
son took the field, for the last time 
apparently in 1386. In like manner 
an aid for knighting a son, and a dowry 
for a princess on the marriage of k 
royal daughter, continued to be exacted 
as a financial resource (Stubbs, ii. -522). 

2, The tax-payiug group of the 
under-vassals and landed freeholders 
stood in a relation W'lucli caiiy brought 
them into union with the lower Crown 
vassals. The sub-vassal had origi- 
nally to pay Ins auxilta and sciifagia 
to the mesne lord, as often as the latter 
had to pay his to the King. But it 
was to the interest of the Crown ratlier 
to have the tax paid immediately l>y 
the tax-paying subject. From iliis 
inclination proceeded the statute Quia 
Emptores, 18 Edward I., which made 
every new purchaser of a fief an fin- 
mediate vassal, that is, an immediate 
tax-payer. The. whole of Edward the 
First’s reign shows a constant tendency 
to abolish, in the interest of the Crown, 
the difference between mediate and im- 
mediate vassals (Peers’ Keport, i, 2hS- 
250). All freehold estate in free socage 
was by custom considered liable to the 
atmliam cases of honour and necessity 
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(Eep., 322). Accordingly, so soon as 
the auxilia bad been made the basis 
of taxation, a fairly uniform scale was 
Aittained for the whole of the provincial 
freehold estates. (Eemarks as to the 
other varieties of tenures and aids are 
contained in tlie Peers’ Report,,!. 274, 
275.) An impediment to a good under- 
standing on tills point appeared after 
the introduction of parliamentary elec- 
tions, by the high allowances of the 
county representatives. The snh-vas- 
sals could object that they were repre- 
sented by their mesne lords ; but as 
that feudal relation more and more 
recedes, this diflSculty is accordingly 
tacitly though slowly put aside. On 
the other hand, in the class of the petty 
freeholders, disputes are continually 
recurring. The more representation 
became developed, the more did con- 
tribution to tlie allowances become 
a chief characteristic of the tax-payer 
who was entitled to the suffrage, and 
on the other hand the knights of the 
shire became more assured in their 
functions as representatives of all per- 
sons who contribute to their salaries, 
viz. of (1) the lesser Crown vassals, 
<2) the sub-vassals, (3) the contribut- 
ing freeholders of estates not liable to 
scutage. By the stat. 12 Eicbard IL 
c. 12 “ custom ” was held to decide the 
question. But so long as these rela- 
tions were in process of creation, the 
deputies of the counties took counsel 
with their constituents (Eep., i. 308, 
309), which transactions are character- 
istic of this early period of taxation. 
In some counties, as in Kent, divergent 
systems of contribution were maintained 
(Parry, 70). Still more divergent was 
the system of the Cinciue Ports, which, 
in analogy to the military vassals, had 
onerous duties to fulfil in natura, in 
respect of sea defence, and so were 
excused from contributing to the aids, 
and on that account did not send repre- 
sentatives to Parliament until latex*. 

3. The boroughs had been from time 
immemorial subjected to a compara- 
tively arbitrary taxation. But the re- 
demption of the tallages by fixed sums, 
the interest of the Crown in preserving 
the prosperity of tlie towns, the actual 
necessity for an uniform system of tax- 
ation, all brought the municipal taUagia 
more and more to the level of the 
mixilia of the feudal vassals. In- a 
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clause of the first draft of Maginx 
Charta this was even expressly laid 
down, but it was omitted at the first 
confirmation. The grants of tentiis, 
fifteenths, and other income taxes were 
originally only made of ‘‘ good-will.” 
The resolute resistance, especially on 
the part of London, had aided in 
bringing about the Confinnatio Char- 
tarum of 25 Edward I. The Grown, 
moreover, found that it attained better 
results through friendly negotiations. 
Here also there was originally a mixture 
of old obligation and new grant of 
“ good-will” The Crown saw itself 
obliged to extend the summons to as 
many cities and boroughs as possible, 
for, when an understanding had been 
arrived at with the more influential 
towns, the smaller, which were sum- 
moned with them, yielded. After 
6 Edward III. the old right to the 
municipal tallagla appears merged in 
the general grant of subsidies (Rep., i. 
305, 306). But whilst this state of 
things was in a state of transition the 
representatives of the cities were fre- 
quently required to take counsel with 
their constituents, as in 13 Edward III. 
After the scale of taxation had been 
determined upon, tiiese consultations 
fell into disuse. 

4. The old tenants in ancient demesne 
found themselves in a state of de- 
pendence, in which an arbitrary right 
of the Crown to impose taxes was siu*e 
to last longest (Eej)., i. 280). But for 
economical and legal reasons they 
might not be overburdened, and a 
parallel state of taxation had likewise 
to be applied to their case. Their 
deputies were frequently summoned to 
Parliament, hut they were never al- 
lowed to meet with the commoners, or 
to form a part of the Parliament. But 
the more they were accustomed to be 
placed as a matter of course upon an 
equal footing in respect of taxation 
with the freeholders and burgesses, the 
more did they blend with tlie tax-pay- 
ing conmunitas^ so that as early as 
15 Edward II. the estates of the realm 
fulfil functions as representatives of 
the tenant.s in ancient demesne (Rep., i. 
283). How'cver, for some time the habit 
/was adhered to of demanding before a 
campaign an auxilium of the tenants 
in ancient demesne, a/ff’i* the campaign 
one-tenth or one-fifteenth, according 
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as tlie previous auxilium liad produced 
a greater or a smaller sum (Thomas, 

Exchequer,” p. 35). Also after the 
Confirmatio Cliartarum Edward I. held 
fast to the principle that the taxation 
of his tenants in demesne was a manorial 
j>rivilege, which continued without 
grant of Parliament. But in the year 
1332 Edward III. promises that he will 
not for the future raise any tallagia 
otherwise than as in the time of hi.s 
predecessors, and this is apparently the 
last instance of a raising of the tallagia 
in the way of a special taxation of 
talliahle tenants (Stuhhs, ii. 521). 

5. After the bull of Urban the clergy 
refused at first all taxation for civil 
purposes. After Edward I. had brokei i 
through this refusal so far as based on 
principle, a difference was still main- 
tained between the taxation of their 
baronies and their other income. For 
the taxing of the baronies the prelates 
meet together with the secular lords in 
the Upper House as representatives of, 
the ecclesiastical military ffefs. For 
the other temporalities and spirituali- 
ties (tithes), negotiations were carried 
on again with the bishops and the 
representatives of the inferior clergy 
in convocation, and lierc also an equiva- 
lent donum was granted. According 
to the scale of Pope Nicolas (1291), the 
income of the clergy, exclusive of the 
baronies which were to be taxed by 
the prelates, was computed at not less 
than £199,311. The produce of a 
clerical tithe should accordingly have 
been, in round nnmbers, £20,000, but it 
gradually sank down, owing to numer- 
ous exemptions, especially that of the 
small livings under ten marks value. 
Under Henry YII. the amount was 
computed only at £10,000. 

(1 The system of duties and indirect 
taxation at the close of the former period 
has been discussed above. The finan- 
cial administration saw itself still en- 
titled, by virtue of the royal rights 
appertaining to harbours, fairs, and 
markets, to raise duties by special 
negotiation with the merchants, and to 
increase tho same with the consent of 
the parties concerned, independently 
of any proceedings in Parliament. A 
parliamentary vote of 1275 granted to 
Edward I. a duty of a half mark per 
sack of wool, and on every three hun- 
dred ffeeces, and one mark per load 


of leather as a legal duty. But the 
necessities of the year 1 303 again led 
to an aiTangement witli the foreign 
merchants for a duty of forty ponce 
per sack, and one mark per load, at 
which the evasion of the conjinnatio 
chartarimi^m excused by saying that 
the merchants were “foreigners.’’ 
Under Edward III. (1328) the fixed 
duties became a portion of the ordinaiw” 
revenues, and received a fresh sanctiuu 
in the statute of Staples (1353). The 
irregularity of the impositions of duties 
upon the market produce of the country, 
the so-called staple commodities (wool, 
lead, tin) wms, however, for a long time 
enhanced by the protective interests of 
the merchants theniscdves, who in- 
demnified themselves for the higher 
rate of taxation through the intere.st 
they had in protection. Arbitrary con- 
fiscation of wares, such as took place in 
1294 under Edward I., ended with a 
release on payment of three or five 
marks per sack of vvool, for which the 
merchants conkl indemnify themselves 
by increasing the price. The system 
of privileged staple places, which was 
developed under the three Edwards, i.s 
based upon common financial and pro- 
tective interests, the disadvantages of 
which for the coiisumers were only 
gradually appreciated. Under Edward 
III. commercial monopolies wore alter- 
nately abolished and reinsta ted. In the 
year 1362 an Act of Parliament was 
passed, making every levy of a duty 
upon wool dependent upon the express 
sanction of Parliament. After t lie yea r 
1373 the indirect taxes under the name 
of “ tonnage and poundage ” were sul,)- 
jected to a regular parliamentary grant. 

After the recognition of the parlia- 
mentary right of assent, we still find 
in tlie confirmatio cliartarum scpai’ati.^ 
grants of taxes by the clergy, the 
barons, tho counties, and frequently 
also by the tenants of royal demcfc<ncs, 
in proportions which, in the case of the 
barons and counties, are as a rule ea-ti- 
mated lower than those of the others, 
out of regard to the considerable feudal 
imposts upon the baronies and the 
knights’ fees. Tins pro]x>rtional ad- 
justment leads to the conclusion that 
with the assistance of tho Assessment 
Commissions uniform taxes upon the 
pturns of landed estates and personal 
income had been already arrived 
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at. At interval^', besides all tins, the 
king again puts forth fresh demands 
for equipment of soldiers, performances 
in kind, and indirect taxes of all sorts, 
ill consideration of which a reduction is 
often made in the proportions. Baring 
those periods in whicli the monarchy 
was weak, and the influence of the 
magnates and the great landed pro- 
prietors in the ascendant, the landed 
interests tried indirect taxes by Way 
of experiment, and for a time even a 
pioll'tax. The following incidents will 
pieriiaps suffice to illustrate the fluctua- 
tions. In 9 Edward II. the barons 
and counties vote from every villa in 
the kingdom one foot soldier, with ac- 
coutrements and pay (later changed 
into a tax of one- tenth); for this 
boroughs and demesnes yield in tho 
next parliament one-fifteenth. In 10 
Edward HI. the grant was supiplc- 
mented by a tax of forty shillings for 
every sack of wool exported by English 
merchants, £3 when by foreign mer- 
chants. In 13 Edward III. the earls 
and barons vote for themselves and for 
** their pieers of the land, who hold 
by barony,” the tenth sheepskin and 
lamb from their demesnes; the com- 
mons 2500 sacks of wool. In 14 Ed- 
ward III. the prelates and the barons 
vote for themselves and their vassals, 
the ninth sheepskin and lamb for two 
years; the knights of the shh’e for 
tliemselves and the communes de la 
tore the same ; the boroughs the actual 
ninth pDart of their p:>ersonal j)rop>erty ; 
those merchants who did not reside 
in boroughs, and tlie other inhabitants 
of forests and wastes one-fifteentli, 
III 20 Edw-ard III. an auxilium of forty 
shillings was raised for knighting the 
Ihince of Wales, although the Commons, 
according to the statute of Westminster 
only concede twenty shillings, and 
refuse their consent. In 45 Edward 
III. botli Houses vote a subsidy of 
£50,000, and in like manner the clergy 
an aid of £50,000. In the case of the 
iirst it was presupposed that eacli 
parish piaid 22s. ‘dd. ; but the number of 
the parishes had been so grossly mis- 
calculated that shortly afterwards a 
small committee was summoned, which 
granted one hundred and six shillings 
for each parish, to produce the sum of 
£50,000. In 40 Edward III. the inde- 
tiniteness of the systems was once more 


shown in the fact that the knights of 
the shire were dismissed, but the repre- 
sentatives of the boroughs were retained 
and p3revailed upron to vote certain dues 
upon wine and goods for anotlier year 
(Parry, 133). Even at the close of tills 
reign all reservations had not yet been 
given up. In 51 Edward lil, it is 
declared that it is not the King’s will 
to imp30se any burden upon the people, 
without the consent of the Commons, 
except in cases of great necessity and 
for the protection of tho realm, and 
where he can do so of right (“ Pari. 
Hist.,” i. 328). 

After 8 Edwurd III. a definite scale 
of taxation for counties and towns had 
at least been agreed upon, which sim- 
plified the business of voting supprlies. 
According to tho estimates of this year 
the tenths and fifteenths for the laity 
were assessed in round sums, tho sep^a- 
rate distribution of which among the 
individual tax-payers was efiected hy 
the committees of assessment. Tlio' 
tendency constantly pursued from that 
time to paay fixed sums in satisfaction 
of the claim, leads to a continual re- 
duction in the tax returns. So early as 
in the fifteenth century the sum pro- 
duced by a tenth and fifteenth on the 
laity was only about £37,000; in the 
year 1407 the returns had sunk to 
£30,000, and that of the clerical tithe 
to £10,000 (Stubbs, ii. 550). The 
Commons shortly afterwards introduce 
the custom of requesting a deputation 
of tho lords and prelates to deliberate 
with them. For instance, in 47 Edwaixl 
HI., on their motion, a number of 
bisliop3s and lords had been appointed. 
In tho full sittings that ensued, they 
deliver their written consent, beginning 
with the words, “ The Lords and Com- 
mons of England have in their present 
Parliament granted the King a fif- 
teenth,” etc. (Eep., Ap)p., iv. 659-fiC>2). 
This conference with deputies from 
the Tipper House now became for a 
time the ordinary form of proceeding. 
As a rule the Commons themselves- 
appoint those persons who are agree- 
able to them. In 6 Kichard II. they 
choose three prelates, three earls, and 
three barons; their petition was granted 
with tho piroviso that it was a matter 
for the King’s selection to appoint^ such 
bishops and lords as he shall' find 
fitting, or, others whom he shall him- 
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self Eommate (similarly in 4 Henry 
IV.). Ill 7 Bicliard II. the Commons, 

“ with the consent of the Lords” vote 
two-hfteentbs ; then again in the same 
year Lords and Commons together a 
half-tenth and a fifteenth. In 21 
liichard II. the Lords and Commons 
made the King a considerable grant, 
oven for his life (which happens once 
^gain in 3 Henry Y.). In 13 Henry 
lY. the Commons, with consent of the 
Bishops and Lords, vote a subsidy 
wherein the contributions from real 
estate were plainly described as being 
a land-tax (“Pari. Hist.,” ii. 119). 
,Orant of the Commons with the assent 
■of the Bishops and Lords became from 
this time forth the most usual tbrmiiia, 
particularly in 3, 4, 5 Henry V. ; 18 
I-lenry YI. ; 28 Edward IV. Apart 
from the phraseology, which still varies, 
the instability of the system of taxa- 
tion, and the inexperience of the tax- 
payers, is shown in numerous experi- 
ments in taxation. The curious grant 
of a uniform sum from each parish in 
45 Edward III., on which occasion 
Parliament had assumed five times as 
many parishes as in reality existed, 
has been already mentioned. In 51 
Edward III. the Lords and Commons 
.grant a poll-tax of fourpence upon all 
male and female persons above fourteen 
years of age, except beggars, with the 
excuse that they could not at this time 
grant more. This mistake of the upper 
■classes was repeated early during the 
minority of Eichurd II., and led to 
the violent uprising of the labouring 
■classes, after wdiich the unfortunate 
poll-tax' does not again occur. In 5 
Eichard II. a subsidy on the 'wool wns 
.again granted. 

Under the house of Lancaster the 
■contributions from real estate and from 
personalty still more regularly dimin- 
ished. Under Henry Yl., how^ever, the 
influence of the regency, and later of 
the absolute impotence of the monarchy 
was again visible in new experiments 
in new taxation. In tlie Parliament 
of 1427“1428 a new and more compli- 
cated method of taxation appears ; , ail 
parishes whose churches were rated 
.at more than ten marks were to pay 
13s. 4d ; smaller parishes 6s. Sc?., the ,( 
smallest parishes ‘ij;,, payable by the 
members of the community ; from each,, „ 
knight’s fee 6s. In the year 1435 


a progressive income-tax was intro- 
duced: incomes of a hundred shillings 
pay 2s. 6d., and 6d. additional for every 
pound up to £100 ; those of more thaii 
.£100 pay M, in every pound; above 
£400, 2s. in the pound. Analogous 
grants were made by the clergy in con- 
vocation. In the year 1439 the grant 
is made of one-fifteenth and three- 
twentieths, supplemented by a tax 
uimn foreigners, 16fZ. upon house- 
holders, and 6d. poll-tax upon indi- 
viduals. Under the house of Lancaster 
the ordinary revenue of the King had 
much diminished, in consequence of 
the stricter conformity of the admini- 
stration with the lav7, and the numer- 
ous limitations of the Crown in its 
financial and other profitable rights 
and arbitrary powers ; and the Duchy 
of Lancaster, w^hich had been made a 
royal entailed estate, brought only a 
small surplus, in conseqnence of nu- 
merous permanent burdens laid upon 
it ; whilst the w^ars in Prance and in 
later times the defence of the remnants 
of the English possessions in Prance,, 
caused the Grown considerable ex- 
pense. According to Lord Cromwell’s 
statement of 1433 the ordinary revenue 
still available had, owing to fixed bur- 
dens, become reduced from £23,000 to 
to £8990. The Duchy of Lancaster 
brought in only £2108 nett ; the in- 
direct taxes upon w-ine and other com- 
modities brought in £26,966. Tlie 
expenses of the garrison of Calais, on 
the other hand, alone exceed the ordi- 
nary revenue of the CrQw,n (Stubbs, 
iii. 117). To this period belong aLo 
precedents of an authorization to con- 
tract loans. With the assistance of liis 
council the King was empo-wered to 
borrow money by warrants under his 
rivy seal. Frequently, too, the mem- 
ers of the council advanced money 
from their own resources, or gave per- 
sonal security to the merchants whu 
lent it. At difficult junctures they 
were empowered by Parliament to give 
security for great loans, by pledging 
the taxes which were due. After 1421 
the sum for which the council should 
be authorized to give security was 
generally limited, the amount being 
from £20,000 to £100,000. After the 
death of Cardinal Beaufort these trans- 
actions disappear. 

During the wars of tlie Koses finan- 
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cial emterassinents, as may be well 
iinderstood, bad become permanent. 
Under Edward IV. new extraordinary 
imposts were accordingly introduced. 
Tbe Parliament of 1472 granted an 
army of 13,000 archers, to be paid at 
the rate of sixpence a-day for a year. 
The Commons and Lords, in two sepa- 
rate documents, further resolved that 
a new and full tenth should be levied 
upon ail property and income to defray 
the expenses. In the following year, 
however, this was found too difficult 
to collect, and so a fifteenth was voted 
after the old fashion. In the same 
year begin exactions by way of bene- 
volences (forced gifts from private in- 
dividuals), which soon became odious. 
In the following year (1474) the grant 
appears in a round sum. 


Lower House. 


It was not until the royal power had, 
become completely restored under the 
dynasty of ttie Tudors that the system 
of direct taxes, as land-tax and ineome- 
tax, was completed, put into regular 
execution, and permanently established. 
Under Henry VIII. the grant in 1514 
rises to £160,000, according to a care- 
fully graduated scale from land, per- 
sonal property and income. Under 
Mary the expressions subsidies, in- 
comes, tenths, and fifteenths acquire 
definite technical meaning, the subsidy 
as a land-tax of twenty per cent. (4s. 
in the £), the tenths and fifteenths 
as an income-tax of thirteen one- third 
per cent. (2s. 8d. in the £) (Stubbs, iii. 
355). 
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CHAPTER XSVL 

'Wl)t ®f)urt|) at t|)c ®Ios£ of tSo JUtiiiJlc 

The thorough remodelling of the State in this period is con- 
fined to temporal interests, and to the legal relations subsist- 
ing between the laity and the royal power. The Church 
remains unchanged in the face of this metamorphosis, and 
includes all classes in a constitution of which the form differs 
greatly from the spirit. At the close of the preceding period 
the power of the Roman Catholic Chui’ch had reached its 
zenith, at which point it had become a compact political 
system. 

A sovereign Head of the Church confronts the temjjoral 
King, and in England claims even a feudal suzerainty with a 
feudal tribute to be paid annually. 

A spiritual parliament, with an upper and a lower house 
(convocation), confronts the secular parliament. 

An exclusive ecclesiastical legislation, grant of taxation, 
and jurisdiction stand firmly opposed to that of the temporal 
power. This jurisdiction, in the ecclesiastical sense, embraces 
a system analogous to that of our modern administration, 
executed by professional officials with a , bureaucratic consti- 
tution. Moreover, the most important temporal offices of 
Lord Chancellor, Master of the Rolls, Keeper of the Privy 
Seal, and not unfreguently that of the Lord Treasurer, were 
, still in the hands of clerics. 

Both political systems now' rank side by side, each to a 
great extent requiring the help, of the other, each supplying 
the other’s deficiencies, both enabracing all classes of the 
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liopiilation. The great wealth of the Church (1} at first 
attracted all classes of the community to her service. The 
number of the was accordingly extremely large ; the 

lists of ordinations in the greater dioceses often show hundreds 
of persons who in the course of a single year had received 
the higher consecration. Almost every family had relations 
among the lower clergy, the country squire counted kinsmen 
among the canons of the greater foundations, whilst the 
higher nobles and officers of State strove to gain episcopal 
sees for their sons who were dedicated to the clerical profes- 
sion; even the bondsman class found a place open to it, in 
spite of legal prohibition. Among the lower classes, the in- 
fluence of the Church became even more extensive, now 
that the orders of mendicant friars had entered into bonds 
of sympathy with the poor, who, in very man}" matters, found 
reason for being discontented with the laws and measures of 
taxation established by the wealthy. The bureaucracy of the 
Church, with its standing army of monks and spiritual orders, 
had developed itself into a steadily working system of domi- 
nion over the human mind. No temporal rule could, for any 
length of time, maintain itself in hostility to such a power as 
this, which swayed the masses, and continually admonished 
them to obey the divinely appointed ruler. As the Church, 
on the one hand, extended her consecration to the monarchy, 
so, on the other hand, she guaranteed the rights of the estates, 
and from a like interest as the nobility, held fast to Magna 

(1) “The clergy were, as a body, more deeply penetrating and taking 
Tory rich ; tlie proportion of direct cognizance of every act and every ro- 
taxation borne by them amounted to iation of men’s lives. They had great 
nearly a third of the whole direct imrauuities also, and a corporate co- 
taxation of the nation ; they possessed hesion which gave strengtli and dignity 
in the consiitiition of Parliament and to the meanest member of tiie class 
convocation a great amount of political (Stubbs, iii. 365, 366). The estates of 
power, a majority in the House of the bishops and monnsteries extended 
Lords, a recognized organization as an into almost all the sub-districts of the 
estate of Parliament, two taxing legis- country. They were well managed; 
lating assemblies in tlie provincial the Cistercians especially were re- 
coiwoeations ; they had on their great garded as good farmers and sheep 
estates jurisdictions and imhehises breeders. The Church appeared every- 
equal to those of the great nobles, and where to the country people as a gene- 
in the spiritual courts a whole, system rous landlord. (See Stubbs, iii. chap, 
of judicature parallel to, the tenipnral xix., touching the whole relations be- 
judicature — but more inquisitorial, tween Church and State.) 
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Cliarta, tlie confirmation of which instrument was repeateclh; 
brought about by the higher ecclesiastics. Their judgment 
it is which makes constitutional oaths binding, and theirs 
also which in turn releases from them. (2) 

This mutual relation also finds expression in the parlia- 
mentary constitution. In it the estate of the prelates did 
not, as on the Continent, aj)pear as a mere representation 
of manorial- rights, but as summoned by royal writ to the 
highest deliberative, judicial and tax-imposing assembly. 
But the royal right of summons had a different significance 
for the ecclesiastics and for the barons. The summons of 
the bishops resulted naturally from their constitutional posi- 
tion as pillars of the ecclesiastical power, and elevation to the 
bench of prelates was after King John’s reign no mere grant 
of favour. The clerical caste fpr a long time nominated its 
rulers by free canonical election, and made the grant of the 
temporalities a mere confirmation on the part of the King. 
The caste spirit created by the celibacy of the clergy 
kept the prelates more closely united than the secular 
magnates. The privilege of clergy made them personally 
much more independent than' the temporal lords. It was 
accordingly an advantage of this administration of the realm, 
that the benches of the bishops and the temporal lords could 
not, at all events, form two independent chambers, as was 
the case on the Continent, where the landed interests had 
become the basis of the estates of the realm. The claims 
advanced by the bishops were moderated by the voices of the 
barons, and the martial insolence of the great temporal lords 
kept in check by the votes of the spiritual magnates, who, 
according to the parliamentary writs^^ even formed the 
majority, though they did not always appear in such num- 

(2) Tlie state of things in thi-. period State on raatfers of jurisdiction ,• and 
was certainl 7 somewhat different . to . it was no easy task to* determine"^ what 
that in the preceding. In former times was to be rendered to God and wimt 
the clergy simply preached obedience to C£esar,” aceoiding to the preachers' 
towards the King, but the cdergy was . ideas. There lad unmistakably come 
now always n^ady to quote inatances :about a cooler r|lation totho monarchy 
of “ Kings like Said and Herod in on this side (Btibbs, iii. 513), 
the disputes between Church ■. sand . 
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bers. Most beneficial of all for both parties was the enstomary 
co-operation of the prelates and barons in the great council, 
in conducting the responsible business of the central govern- 
ment. 

In accordance with his experiments at a political govern- 
ment on a great scale, the aim of Edward I. is directed 
towards summoning the chapters and the parsons of parishes 
to Parliament in addition to the prelates, in order to have 
the ecclesiastical middle class duly represented, and to bring 
about an understanding with the genU de la commime. The 
immediate occasion for this was certainly given by the system 
of taxation; but the consistent , enforcement of this measure 
and the systematic opposition of the clergy to it, proves that 
the royal council recognized in it a politically important 
measure. At first, to combat the papal prohibition of taxes, 
Edward I. was desirous of giving the inferior clergy a position 
analogous to that of the Commons, with a view to arousing 
and keeping alive in them a feeling for the common weal. 
Consequently an instruction, bearing the introductory words 
Prmiunientes, (3) was addressed to all the bishops, enjoining 

(3) Since 23 Edward I. the writ issued (“ Pari. Writs/’ i. 19). The clergy in 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury runs this assembly assesses itself on account 
as follows: Sieui Lex jiistissimaj pro- of its tenures in frankalmoign, on ac- 
vida eircmmpeetione sacrorum princi- count of its glebe lands, and its per- 
pmn stahilltagiortatiir et stafMitf ut g;uod sonal property. The prelates also in 
omnes tangit, ah omnibus approhetur^ the spiritual assembly vote the amount 
do et immit eiridenter, ut communihus of the tax only upon their spirituali- 
periculis pro (per?) remedia provisa ties, whilst their feudal estates grant 
communiter ohvieiur, . , . L^rmmunientes the common aids together with the 
Prior e^n et Cwpituhim Ecelesim vesto, barons in Parliament (Bep., i. 214). 
Arelddiaconum^ totumque Chrum vestr. The clause Proimunimtes was retained 
Diocs. faeientes, quod iidem Prior et in the same sense after 23 Edward I. 
Arcliidiaconus in propriis personis suis, without material alteration, yet not 
et dictum Capihdum pmr uuMm, idemgue always added. But from the first tlie 
Clerm per Pnnmratores duos idoneos. clergy showed a strong resistance to 
plenum et suffieientem potestatem ah the royal summons, and therefore in the 
ipsis Capitulo et clero Itabentes^ una years 1314-1340 a separate circular was 
vohiseim inter sint^ modis omnibus^ tune addressed to both archbishops, urging 
ibidem ad tractandimi, ordinandum et them on their part to provide for the 
faciendum, nobiseum et cum caeteris appearance of the clerical profession in 
Prelatis et Proeeribm, et aliis IncoUs the parliaments. After 1340 the Crown 
regni nostri, qualiter sit hujusimodi peri- was content with the practice, that the 
cults et exeogitatU malMiis dbmandumP clerical tithes should be voted in the 

The pattern for this formula is met provincial synods, and henceforward 
with as early as 22 Edward I. in the laid less weight upon the appearance 
writs of summons to a convocation of the lower cdergy in I’arlianient 
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tliem to summon to the national assembly the deans and arch- 
deacons in person, to represent each chapter by one, and the 
clergy of each diocese by two deputies, who were to increase 
the Parliament by about one hundred ecclesiastical members, 
and deliberate in the same manner as knights and. citizens. 
But there immediately arose a violent opposition against this 
method of voting the taxes jointly with the laity, and against 
this kind of summons. In 7 Edward II. the clergy declares 
it not to be usual that they should be summoned under the 
authority of the King, and that they ought not legally to be 
so summoned. For the next Parliament a second missive was 
for the first time addressed to the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
with a repetition of the order to appear. Still the clergy 
in 8 Edward II. protest even against this indirect citation. 
They describe the Parliament as a curia singidaris — begun and 
continued in the King’s camera , to such a curia the 
clergy could not be summoned without a manifest infringe- 
ment of their privileges. ‘They make at this time their grant 
of subsidies dependent upon a previous papal mandate of 
authorization, such as in 13 Edward IL had allowed the 
grant of atenth for a year C^Parl. Hist.,” i. 159, 177). In 
15 Edward IL, in two convocations, they vote once again an 
aid '"in obedience to the authority of the a|)ostolic chair.” 
In 16 Edward IL every further money grant without this 
authority was plainly refused (Peers’ Keport, i. 284). In 17 
Edward II., the King finds himself obliged to entreat the two 
archbishops to convene a convocation. In the course of the 
dispute, however, this opposition was overcome with the 
assistance of Parliament, after the Crown had agreed, in 

(Stubbs, iii. 320). With regard to the About the same time the oppression of 
papal prohibition of the taxation of a the papal taxation ceased, which had 
clerical income a fiction was resorted been severely felt in tlie century of 
to; namely, that the clerical grants the three Edwards. After the popes 
were made of “ free will,** and since had taken up their residence at Avig- 
the clergy besides shared the higher, non, this pressure became lighter, and 
rate with the cities (generally oner-tenth Uichard II. was enabled to directly 
where the counties pay one-fifteenth), , forbid the exaction of a pajmi impost 
this taxation gave loss reason foir irrifca- (1389). The feudal tribute promised 
tion.^ The convocations as a rule .de- ■ by John had been alrea<ly abolished 
termined likewise to pay ti;e rate vbt$d . by resolution of I-^ariiam’ent in tiic 
by the cities, without further dispute. . . year 1366. 
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addition to the writ of summons addressed to the bishops, to 
issue another and special summons to the archbishop. Only 
the latter, as being an ecclesiastical authority, was obeyed, 
and as being a summons to a convocation and not to 
Parliament — whereby an appointment of time and place was 
very often made differing from those contained in the royal 
writ. The representatives of the lower clergy only appear as 
members of their spiritual synod, and not as members of 
Parliament. With this rule the writ of summons (Pr^mu- 
nientes) became after Edward III. the regular formula. (4) 

In these proceedings lay a grand attempt to effect the union 
of all ranks, but also a proof of the truth that no assembly 
of estates can have any foundation without legal equality. 
In the Upper House that equality existed for prelates and 
barons by feudal tenure and royal summons, and above all by 
their customary co-operation in the central government, — they 
accordingly cleave together ; the inferior clergy, knights, and 
citisens, however, do not. The more firmly knights and citizens 
as commoners are welded together in the Lower House, the 
more do the aspiring middle classes appear to become es- 
tranged from the clergy. A blending of the temporal middle 

(4) The words employed in 11 Ed- own Msiness, and they would do the 
ward III. and in later times repeated same. In 9 Richard II. the granting 
in the second missive addressed to the of a vote of subsidies tmder the eon- 
ai*<;hbxshops : ^^justum et consonum ra- dition that the clergy should vote a 
iioni, ut per oornmimia suhsidia com- certain sum, led to similar protests 
mu7iibiis pericuUs occurratur” found in (“ Pari. Hist.,” i. 384). But as Par- 
Parliament as well as in the country liament would not give up its privilege 
an echo, which the clergy was not able of confirming the taxes which had 
permanently to ignore. In 18 Edward been voted by the convocation, so the 
HI. for the first time the grants of Parliament also claimed that its sta- 
convocation were entered upon the par- tutes should bind the clergy, “ like the 
liamentary rolls, and finally fixed in statutes of all Christian princes in tlie 
the form of a statute (Rep., i. 317). early centuries of the Church.” The 
The exi.steuce of separate money-voting question never came to a constitutional 
assemblies led, however, for some time settlement, for the conflict was appeased 
longer to conflicts. For instance, in in the fifteenth century by the money 
4 Richard IX., the Commons propose grants of the clergy being made in a 
100,000 marks, if the clergy (who pos- separate assembly. But on that very 
sessed one-third of the kingdom) would account the King was obliged to derive 
grant 50,000 marks. The clergy an- the duty of the bishop>s and abbots to 
swered that their grant had never been appear in the Upper House from their 
made in Parliament, nor should it be feudal duties, and had therefore, for 
so ; the laity should not and could not consistency’s sake, to dispense with ti e 
bind the clergy, nor the clergy the attendance of abbots who held no fees 
laity; the Commons might do their of the Crown. 
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classes with the inferior clergy could scarcely be effected in 
the face of the utter difference in their way of life, their educa- 
tion, and social interests ; least of all w^as this possible with 
the celibate clergy of the Eoman Catholic Church. The Com- 
mons in Parliament reply to the energetic efforts of the clergy 
towards separation with an equally keen jealousy of ecclesias- 
tical rule, so far as it appeared as the government of a foreign 
ruler; and this jealousyhad become still more enhanced since 
the migration of the Popes to Avignon. 

In this crisis the monarchy gains an ascendancy, at first in 
all points, where the privileges of the Church come into 
conflict with the common law. The King had now a Parlia- 
ment to help him, which began to watch with jealousy over 
national honour and independence. The Church w'as allowed 
full sway in those departments which did not immediately 
affect the common law, such as marriage law, wills, ecclesias- 
tical offences, and in the Chancery courts, and those of the 
Universities and -^e Admiralty. But every attempt to change 
the common law (such as by introducing legitimation, con- 
tracts of married women, etc.) was firmly rejected. “ Nolmms 
leges Anglim mutari,” the barons had already replied at the 
Parliament of Merton (20 Henry III.). When in 1296 the 
clergy began on principle to refuse their contributions to 
the national taxes, Edward could venture to declare the 
Church beyond the pale of his feudal and judicial protection. 
On a similar occasion the Parliament declared, in 1301, that 
the Pope had not the right to interfere with the temporal 
affairs of the Crown, and that they would not permit the 
King, even if he were so inclined, to concede any one of the 
papal claims. But most zealously did the peers and com- 
mons side, as was natural, with the monarchy in the dispute 
touching the taxation. When Urban V. went so far as to 
renew the claim to feudal suzerainty and feudal rents, Edward 
III. unreservedly withdrew from the old relation of papal 
protection, and asserted, in conjunction with the estates, the 
independence at once of the; country and of the national 
Church. Under the same reign,, repeated motions of the 
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Lower House against the clergy followed, and a petition that 
no ordinance be issued on the motion of the clergy, and that 
the former should not be bound by regulations w^hich the 
latter made for their own advantage. In 1371 the proposal 
was even made to remove all clergy from the high offices 
of State, and to fill these offices with laymen, which, in the 
case of the Chancellor and in the Treasury, was for a short 
time actually done. The Parliament of 1399 declared '^the 
kingdom of England, as in all bygone times, free of all papal 
or other foreign interference.’* Under Richard a dislike to the 
clergy was shown, in the protection accorded to the heretics 
(Lollards) which in 1406 led to the proposal to withdraw all 
such as w^ere siisj3ected of heresy from the episcopal juris- 
diction* It was not until Plenry IV* that the Church obtained 
from the State more rigorous penM laws against the heretics, 
in spite of the continued opposition of the Lower House* 
Under Henry V* heresy was declared an offence against the 
common law also ; the secular arm did not merely lend assist- 
ance to the spiritual court, but the temporal courts were 
to exercise concurrent penal Jurisdiction side by side with 
the spiritual* The house of Lancaster was too immediately 
dependent upon the support of the clergy, not to give way 
entirely in this point* 

The visible result of these conflicts was a legal definition of 
the rights of the executive against the encroachments of the 
Church in the external provinces of law and taxation. As 
the ecclesiastical constitution stood pointedly opposed to the 
secular power, there was no other course open but to employ the 
temporal penal legislation against a series of definitely named 
excesses, w’'hicli gradually form a connected system. The 
State, now governed by parliamentary statutes, did not relapse 
into the system of administrative compulsion by means of 
amerciaments, but achieved a firm and uniform observance of 
the limits of ecclesiastical power by decisions of the ordinary 
courts of Justice in the form of parliamentary penal statutes, 
which were indeed rigorously framed according to the spirit 
of the Middle Ages, but were considerably mitigated in practice* 
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1. Under the general term pwMmre a number of Yiolations 
of the province of the secular state by the ecclesiastical power 
were threatened with severe penalties. , . The first statute, 27 
Edward III, stat. 1, is directed against the citations to Eome 
in matters which belong to the cognizance of the royal court. 
The writs of prmmmire facias'' which were issued with 
reference to this, and threaten banishment and severe corporal 
and pecuniary j)iinishments pave the way for a series of 
statutes, which repeat the penalties of prmmimife- against the 
obtaining of ecclesiastical offices to the prejudice of the King 
or any one of his subjects, against the exportation of money 
to foreign parts, against the introduction of >seiitenees of ex- 
communication from foreign parts, against the exemption of 
clerical personages, against immunity from the liability to 
pay tithe, and finally against the interference of the Pope 
with ecclesiastical elections. The prsemmiire did not, however, 
prevent an action being brought in the papal court in cases 
where, according to common law, no action lay. On this 
question as on others a kind of compromise was effected 
between the Crown and the Curia. A royal veto was seldom 
exercised, but the appeals to Rome now seldom appear. 

2. The Statute of Provisors, 25 Edward III. stat. 4, threatens 
all persons who accept the grant of a benefice from the Pope 
with imprisonment and forfeiture by the nominee of all income 
arising from the office. The practical result was, however, here 
also a compromise between the Crown and the Curia at the 
expense of election by the chapter. In the case of a vacancy 
the King sent the chapter ^^his licence to proceed to the 
election,’' simultaneously with a letter, which pointed out the 
person whom the King, in case of their election, would 
accept. At the same time, the Pope was requested by letter 
to confirm the same person by papal provision. All repeti- 
tions of the statutes only led in practice to a division of the 
appointments between the King and the Pope. (5) 

(5) The free canonical election con- eame at tot enTeloped in a long 
ceded by John. met with an impedi- series of controversies. In the years 
ment in the faulty constitution of the 1210-1264 not less than thirty con- 
English cathedral chapter, and be- - tested elections of prelates were car- 
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3. These are closely followed by supplementary statutes of 
a more special iiature- For instanee, in this year 1349^ on a 
special occasion, an ordinance was issued with the consent of 
the barons and Commons, which prohibited the introduction, 
acceptance, and enforcement of papal bulls and other missives 
in the kingdom, and threatened ail who contravened the order 
with arrest. This ordinance was not registered as a statute 
and remained unenforced, but was in later times in a revised 
form incorporated with the statute of prmiiiimire (25 Edw. 
stat. 4). To the same series belong prohibitions of aliena- 
tions in mortmain (7 Edw. L stat. 2), partly of the era of 
Edward I,, and later parliamentary enactments ; articuli 
cleri (9 Edw. 11. stat. 1) containing sixteen articles of griev- 
ances set forth by the clergy touching secular interference, 
with the answers of the King in council having reference 
thereto; the statute 14 Edward III. stat. 4, touching the due 
administration of clerical estates pending vacancies in the 
sees ; the statute de asportatis religiosorimi (35 Edw. stat. 1) 
against the payment of taxes and money from English monas- 
teries to foreign superiors ; all which are the outward expres- 
sion of the repelling of ecclesiastical encroachments and of 

ried to Borne for final £settlement. It portant part, though the Pope and the 
was not until Gregory IX. had, in King usually came to an understand- 
cases of this sort, rejected both can- ing, and a free election by the chapter 
didates, and declariug the right of was seldom efiectnal. It was Henry 
election forfeited had appointed a third, V. who first restored to the chapters 
that the appeal to Borne became less their ‘‘ free ” election, whereupon Pope 
frequent. But after Edward I. both Martin V., in the course of two years, 
King and Pope exercised their in- filled no less than thirteen episcopal 
thience with such resolution, that for sees by “ provision.** Under Henry 
more than a century the right of VI. a kind of compromised division 
election became almost ineffectual. was resorted to, by virtue of which the 
From the commencement of the fif- King as a rule succeeded in appointing 
teenth century the papal claim assumed Lis nominees, and the Pope his Italian 
the form of a direct appointment (pro- candidates. Under Henry VII. the 
vision). Gregory IX. already had de- King’snominees were without exception 
manded of the bishops of Lincoln and , appointed. We must remember that 
Salisbury a provision ” of not less in all these instances, the question lay 
than three hundred foreign clergy ; in in the background — “ whether the King 
later times Innocent IV., after the -, and nation should accept, at the Pope's 
knighthood had began to help them- dictation, the nomination of so large 
selves by driving away the foreign a portion of the House of Lords as the 
clerici, had abandoned these direct bishops really formed,** which “ would 
claims in England. In the fourteenth have placed the decision of national 
century, however, the papal provisions policy in foreign hands** (^Stubbs, 
and reservations again played an im- iii. $1S). 
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the beginning of a moTement ■which in the sixteenth century 
culminated in the Eeformation. (6) 

The internal reasons for the gradually increasing feud be- 
tween Church and State lay, however, in the altered voca- 
tion of the Church itself. The roots of its power were also 
the roots of its decay. Both are contained in the moral and 
intellectual life of the people. When the battle of the 
nationalities was forgotten, the oppression of the weaker 


(6) The parliamentary statutes 
against the encroachments of the 
ecclesiastical power in this period 
chiefly concern property and taxation ; 
yet in certain points involve also the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction and the pro- 
vince of coercive measures against the 
laity. They are important from the 
points of principle, in so far as the 
King in Parliament definitely claims 
to exercise the higher right of de- 
cision, where the limits between the 
spiritual and the temporal power are 
matters of controversy. From this point 
of view the statutes concerning ’prse,- 
munire are the most important, A clear 
survey of . the statutes aflecting the 
clergy is given by Rowland (‘^ Manual 
of the English Constitution,” 1859, pp. 
137-156). Stubbs rightly remarks: 

Almost all the examples, however, in 
which the clergy went beyond their 
recognised rigiits in regulating the 
conduct of the laity, come under the 
head of judicial rather than of legisla- 
tive action.; in that department the 
common law had its own safeguards. 
. . . Petitions in Parliament against 
the encroachments of the spiritual 
courts are frequent, any direct conflict 
between the two legislatures is ex- 
tremely rare. ... If the class-sym- 
pathies (of the bisliops) were with the 
clergy, their great temporal estates 
and offices gave them many points 
of interest in common with the laity. 

. . ♦ England was spared during the 
greatest part of the Middle Ages any 
war of theories on the relations of the 
Ohureli to the State” (Stubbs, iii. 326). 

In Parliament itself the prelates 
never forgot their ecclesiastical interest, 
yet voted as a rule on questions of 
■^public and social policy in a patriotic 
, and m< (derate spirit. 


For the regulation of the jurisdiction 
of the tribunals the Crown had, more- 
over, tlie assistance of the early 
technical framing of the WTits with 
regard to the rights of the Crown. 
All suits touching the temporalities of 
the clergy were subjected to the juris- 
diction of the royal courb, and scarcely 
a trace of opposition to this arrange- 
ment can be discovered. Even Gian- 
vill gives certain forinuhe of the 
“prohibition,” by which spiritual tri- 
bunals were forbidden to entertain 
suits in which a lay-fee was involved. 
Particularly a iorit of prohibition issues 
against the excommunication of a royal 
vassal or servant without the sanction 
of the King, As agamst the prelates 
the customary law of seizure of fiefs 
was also enforceable. For instance, in 
1381, Edward I. in the sternest terms 
forbade the archbishops and bishops to 
discuss questions in their Coacilia 
which concerned the Crown, t;he person, 
or the council of the King, or to make 
any constitution against his Crown and 
dignity, “ if their baronies were dear to 
them.” To the controversial measures 
for conquering the resistance of the 
clergy to the taxation belongs a curious 
military command (Rot. clans. 13 Edw. 
III., iii. 13, 1369) by which the bishops 
are ordered to arm all abbots, priors, 
monks, and other spiritual persons, 
from the age of sixteen to sixty, to 
draft them into contingents, and drill 
them, and are referred to the decree of 
Parliament touching the national 
armament against France. This extra- 
ordinary document has been copied in 
Grose (*‘ Military Antiquities,” vol. i. 
pp. 44-46). Three similar writs of the 
dates of 46 Edward III., 47 Edward 
Hi., and 1 Richard 11. are to be found 
in Bymer. 
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classes mitigated, Yilleinage dying out, and the State begin- 
ning to display more anxiety to give due legal protection, the 
Church had been deprived of a portion of its great tasks, which 
were now more justly cared for in secular legislation and 
administration. This was true also of the Church as an 
educational institution. Whilst she had been until the thir- 
teenth century the alma mater of all peaceful arts and sciences, 
from that time a falling off is observable in her intellectual 
cultivation. The fact was particularly important that in the 
thirteenth century the jurisprudence of the laymen had 
emancipated itself from the Church, and begins to make itself 
the chain j)ion of universal struggles for emancipation, which 
are soon followed by the thronging of the laity to the 
universities. A political life that .was peaceful and orderly, 
when compared with that of the Continent, had rendered 
aspiring spirits more susceptible to the arts of peace. The 
educational institution of the Church had for a time uniformly 
remodelled the nations, but thus cultivated and elevated they 
slowly return to their own paths again. To these justifiable 
national and intellectual aims and aspirations the Church had 
nothing else to oppose than political power and spiritual 
coercion. The firmer the canonically elected dignitaries held 
their baronies, the more did they begin to feel at ease as 
landed nobles, especially as, on the other hand, the nobles 
entered the Church in great numbers. 

In England, also, it was birth that now decided the appoint- 
ments to the high offices, whilst merit, education, and capacity 
were overlooked. The revenue became more and more con- 
centrated in the hands of the prelates, the tithes were largely 
appropriated by monasteries and foundations, to the j)rejudiee 
of the preaching and working clergy. The Church, thus 
constituted, possessed neither the energy nor the will to vie 
with the rise of learning amongst the laity, but abandoned a 
part of her province to the lay jurists, whilst she only opposed 
the higher and more general aims by repulse, spiritual coer- 
cion, and the prohibition of independent investigation. The 
natural consequence was that doubts arose as to the authority 
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of the Cliiirchj both in its spiritual and in its temporal 
capacity, coinciding with the fearful state of confiision of the 
Eoman Curia and the high ecclesiastics: on the Continent. But 
as the heresies attack the wery dogmas and the .constitution of 
the Church,, .and" the latter now beginsio fight for her existence, 
she makes, .use of her immense power, and punishes heresy as, 
ecclesiastical high treason and as a political crime. In Eng- 
land this was, of course, more difficult, as the execution of the 
penal sentence was dependent upon a royal writ. With 
difficulty the Church obtained a writ from Eichard IL, which 
em]oowered the sheriffs to arrest heretical preachers, but 
which reserved in the case of laymen a special chancery writ 
for every arrest. Even against this the Lower House pro- 
tested with the declaration ‘'that they w^ere not minded to 
bind themselves or their heirs to the prelates more than 
their ancestors had done.” It was not until Henry IV. that 
the Church obtained free scope for her penal jurisdiction with- 
out a writ cle heretico comlurendo. A period of the burning of 
heretics now begins, and of the obligation of the officials on 
oath to exterminate these " conspirators against the King and 
the estates of the realm.” But the religious confusion was 
for a long time covered by the still greater confusion of the 
struggles of the nobles in the wars of the Eoses. The deeply 
demoralized condition of those times was i)artly due to the 
Church, which, preferring power and the goods of this world 
before all else, estranged itself from its vocation and the 
hearts of the people. 

It is certainly not easy to determine with certainty how 
deep the anti-Eoman movement had penetrated in this 
period. The national pride saw itself essentially injured by 
the papal pretensions at a time when the seventy years’ 
“Babylonian captivity” of the papacy in Avignon had suc- 
ceeded in making the papal throne the instrument of the 
hostile policy of the kings of France. As late as 1378, on 
the death of Gregory XL, in consequence of this condition of 
things, three-fourths of . the cardinals were French. Certain 
far-seeing and conscientious; men of the period, discerned the 
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still more radical demoralization of the whole Church; but 
their voices assuredly found more echo in the national pride 
than in the conviction of the untruth of individual Eomaii 
Catholic doctrines. The later events of the Eeformation, at 
all events, give no evidence of any deep stirring of the minds 


^ of the masses. (7) 

(7) Biiring the last century of this 
period, a suiali but energetic party of 
the Commons was evidently untiring 
in its motions in favour of the new 
heretical tendency and against the 
existing institutions of the Eoman 
Cimrch, yet -without being able to re- 
cord any important success. Without 
exception, these attacks are directed 
against the position of the prelates, to- 
wards the seizure or even the seculariza- 
tion of their temporalities, and often also 
against the spiritual orders, but not 
against the parsons in their regular 
vocation of instruction and the cure of 
souls. That the clergy as a profes- 
sion and in their general functions 
were not the object of the attacks, 
and that they still felt themselves as 


such safe from the laity, is shown by 
the characteristic phenomenon that the 
clergy of this period 'were divided 
against themselves into just as nume- 
rous and violent parties as the nobles 
and commoners. The secular hated the 
regular clergy, the cathedral clergy 
the monks, the Dominicans and Fran- 
ciscans regarded each other as heretics, 
the Cistercians and monks of Cluny 
eyed each other with the old jealousy, 
and to all this must be added the 
numerous controversies arising from 
disputed papal elections (Stubbs, hi. 
369). In any case, the moral respect 
in which the clergy were held was 
most seriously damaged by the burnings 
of heretics and by the behaviour of the 
churchmen in the wai-s of the Eoses. 
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CHAPTEE XXYII. 


'Srfie gjtrujgles of tfie iRtng tn ^arKamtnt 

The exercise of the sovereign rights had no-w become so 
closely interwoven with the self-government of the counties, 
and so artistically combined in Parliament, that, thanks to 
the wisdom of the legislator, an ideal political constitution 
appears to have become reali''”'"'*'’’’^ as harmoniously blends 
together all classes of society service of the State and 

expands to the utmost all the rf* -^ces of the nation, enabling 
it to fulfil the highest tasks t^^^its legal, educational, and 
economic development. But it ris not given to nations more 
than to individuals to attain such high aims without hard 
trials and struggles. As in the preceding period the monarchy 
appears from generation to generation in an ascendant and 
descendant motion, so does this epoch display, in the course 
of six generations, an unexampled picture of a rise and fall 
which appears peculiar to English history, now that the 
monarchy had become the head of a powerful assembly of 
estates of the realm, in which the conflicting interests of 
society take the form of violent parties. There is a tragic 
contrast between the beautiful and glorious dawn of this 
period and the bloody sunset which ends it. Though to the 
people of that time they were questions of life and death, to 
us the struggles of this period appear colourless antecedents 
to the establishment of a system of constitutional law, just 
as in reality the wildest struggles ended in a firm result and 
permanent arrangement of elassbs (Chapi XXVIII.) and a 
firmly established monarchy (Chap. XXIX.). 


The Struggles of the King in Parliament 6 1 


mMxiS I* (1272-1307)* 

The age of Edward I, is the reverse of the immediately 
preceding one of Henry III. It is the age of the brilliant 
restoration of confidence in the monarchy ; the zenith of the 
English Middle Ages, the period of the foundation of the 
systems of legislation and taxation, of judicial procedure and 
police laws ; of a central administration with an active official 
staff of the counties and municipal unions, of the demarcation 
of the respective spheres of activity of the council of the realm 
and the assembly of magnates, of the process of crystalliza- 
tion, which now incorporated an organized representation of 
the communitates into Parliament, as being the supreme 
council of the Crown,” and finally of the development of the 
rights of Parliament in their three main channels. 

The legislation still continually initiates in the King. The 
high ideas of this reformer, who found in Bishoj) Burnet a 
rare adviser, made him seek. of his own accord the advice 
and the consent of his prelates and barons, and in important 
matters of the Commons also. These summonses (sometimes 
of mere assemblies of magnates, sometimes of knights of 
shires, and sometimes of counties and cities together) are 
issued on the King’s unfettered judgment. 

Taxation by Parliament was for the vassals of the Crown 
an already existing legal institution. The refusal of the clergy 
on principle to pay taxes, and the resistance of the magnates, 
induced Edward I. to make fuU concessions, feeling the im- 
possibility of maintaining a one-sided right of taxation in the 
old manner against the united opposition of the clergy and 
people. A magnanimous feeling for the present and future 
greatness of the nation outweighed all dynastic considera- 
tions, and recognized the money grants of the communitas 
regni for the common profit of the realm, quod omne$ 
dangit ah omnibus approbetur,^* 

The control of the central administration by Parliament 
appears under this, as under normal reigns of later times, 
in the form of petitions, motions, and complaints. According 
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to intention and resHlts, the military of the King 

were exercised for the honour and advantage of the realm, 
the judicial and police powers for the maintenance of law and 
peace in the country, the financial powers for the commoii 
profit of the realm, and the power over the Church for the 
maintenance of national independence; and on that account 
the estates never thought of an immediate interference with 
the course of government. 

In the first half of the reign occurred great acts of legis- 
lation and the victorious war in Wales; in the second half 
the acknowledgment of the constitutional right of the estates 
to vote taxes and the war with France and Scotland. 
Financial difiSculties are common to both ; yet the period is 
pervaded by an harmonious tone. A iDopiilar monarch finds 
energetic and ready support as often, as he demands it. This 
monarchical government according to laws, strengthened hy 
the free co-operation of the estates, with its enormous develop- 
ment of military and financial resources, forms a marvellous 
contrast to the miserable personal rule of Henry III. It left 
behind it among the people the consciousness that the political 
government is best centred in a single hand — the hand, namely, 
of a constitutional monarch, and that it still keeps its regular 
course where the feeling of his royal vocation lives in the 
monarch. At the same time this period had fostered that 
spirit of manly courage which was enabled to help itself in 
those times in which the monarchy lacked these qualities. It 
was certainly no easy task under such a monarch to raise 
the firm and dignified opposition with which the great con- 
stable and the great marshal, the Bohuns and the Bigods of 
this period, at the head of the Crown vassals, raised their 
voices in contradiction of the King, to enforce the common 
right of the estates to grant taxes. The episode of Magna 
Oharta so far repeated itself once more, and the next genera- ^ 
tion showed the neccessity for this manly feeling. (1) 

(1) As to Edward I.’s Parliaments, important legislative acts liave been 
consult Parry (“Parliaments” pp. 49- given in the notes to Chapter XXV 
69), Peers’ Eeport (i. pp. 171-254), Phe position of royal legislator is 
Stubbs (in secs. 179-132). The most, : maintained in the style of the sta- 
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eBtifoatir M, (1807-1837). 

Immediately after the death of Edward I. a foolish retreat 
and the cowardly surrender of Scotland indicated that the 
royal management of the external affairs of the State had 
again ceased. By the grant of the highest honours in the 
realm and the squandering of the moneys of the State as 
well as those of the royal household upon a foreign favourite, 
Edward IL proclaimed an equal incapacity for internal 
government. The insulted magnates, with the Parliament 
on their side, become rebellious, and league together under 
arms, and under the name of Ordainers ” force upon the 
king an executive council consisting of two bishops, an earl, 
a baron, and a representative of the earl of Lancaster. 
Although the most powerful Earl of the realm stands at the 
head of the opposition, yet dissension is again the outcome, 
followed, after a few years of mutual j)ersecution, by the 
fall of the party government. If, however, these events, in 
which right and wrong are tolerably evenly distributed, are 
compared with those of the times of Henry III., in which the 
best and most discerning men dike Pembroke and Montfort, 
are wrecked on the unfinished constitution, yet even in these 
struggles the progress of the constitutionally organized State 
is evident. In this crisis the heads of the ruling classes to 
their own risk and at their own responsibility step into the 
gap ; but the ringleaders pay the penalty for their excesses 
with their lives and property — a course of affairs which con- 
tinued down to later centuries, and which has preserved to 
the aristocracy, together with their honour and their influence, 
the heavy responsibility of a ruling class. With the support 

t-Qtes. The statute of Acton Bnrnel towards his prelates, earls, and barons 
(18 Edw. I.) begins with the words, .has granted;” the Statute of Assis- 
“The King in person and his council tance(21 Edw. I.), “Our lord the King 
haye decreed and determined ; ” the in his Parliament liath decreed.” On 
statnie 'Westminster 3, Our lord the the other hand, Edward defends the 
King in his Parliament, at the instance statute of Mortmain to the Pope with 
of the great men of the realm, has the explanation that it had been made 
ordered;” the statute Q^w Wawanto, “with the advice of the magnates,” 
“ Our lord the King in his Parliament and could not be altered without their 
of his special favour and inclination . consent. 
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of the commoners the King again succeeded in shaking off 
the guardianship of the party of the nobles. All decrees of 
the Ordainers, so far as they yiolated the prerogatives of the 
Crown, were repealed, and it was solemnly acknowledged, 
that upon questions touching affairs of the Crown and State, 
resolutions could only emanate from the King himself, with 
the assent of the ecclesiastical and temporal estates. 

Yet in spifce of this, the weak and purposeless monarch, in 
consequence of the open rebellion of his criminal consort, Wds 
soon obliged to abdicate, and was murdered in prison. The 
person of the King, but not the kingly authority, had at this 
time succumbed to a combination, which proclaimed the deed 
of violence with the insolent words, The King has forfeited 
his crown by reason of his incorrigible disposition,” whilst the 
Archbishop of Canterbury announced these words to the 
people with the intimation that the voice of the people was 
the voice of God,” (2) 

©htoarif Sa (1327-1877). 

In the name of the successor to the throne, a youth of 
fourteen years, a criminal but energetic faction carried on a 
regency, which after a few years perished by a bloody retalia- 
tion. With Edward III. the first parliamentary government 
in principle begins, which in thirty-seven of its fifty years' 
duration convened Parliament seventy times to short sessions, 
in order to arrange with them the entire affairs of the realm. 
Even in the first years both Houses began to display lively 
activity both in external and in internal affairs, under a 
council of regency appointed by Parliament. The King, after 
attaining his majority, acted with the assistance of his 

(2) As to Edward II.’s Parliament, tlie ruling aristocracy since the days 
ef. Parry, 70-91 ; Stubbs, ii. secs. when the Mad Parliament at Oxford 
245-255, as well as the detailed ,ac- made the first attempts at ruling the 
coimts in the Peers' Eeport. The realm by a committee of nobles. But 
complete history of the Ordainers. (5 the constitution in the form it then 
Edw. IL, seg., Statutes of the Koalm, wore was not as yet fitted for enduring 
i. pp. 157-167) needs a full exposition , a party government of this description 
in order to enable us to appreciate the for any length of time, 
practical progress which was made by , , 
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Parliaments^ tliroiiglioiit his long reign, under circumstances 
frequently difficult, with energy, discernment, and renown. 
During this half-century all the elements of power advance 
into the foreground at times, and then yield in their turn to 
a union of the opposing forces in constitutional struggles. 
On the one side w^e still meet with usurpations of the personal, 
rule in matters of imposition of taxes, enforced loans, enforced 
levying of recruits and ships, extension of forests, arbitrary 
fines, and beginnings of an administrative jurisdiction by the 
Lord Chancellor ; and then again endless national grievances, 
confirmations of Magna Charta, and of the right of granting 
taxes, restrictions of the laws of high treason, and limitations 
of the exercise of sovereign rights by the legislature. Violent 
encroachments by the estates on the royal right of appoint- 
ment; on the other side, express and effectual rejection of 
them. Protests against a penal jurisdiction of the council in 
25 Edward III. ; then again express recognition of the same, 
particularly in the feuds with the Church. There arose at 
this time a kind of equilibrium of forces, in which Lords and 
Commons develop their inherent energy. 

Legislation holds its customary course, with the participa- 
tion of the Commons ; the initiative is gradually shared 
between them and the monarch. 

Taxation ly Parliament attains a fixed form; petty en- 
croachments upon it are given up by the Crown ; at the close 
of the reign a confirmation is again made. 

The control of the central administration by Parliament 
takes a peaceful, though at times an overreaching course. 
The events of the reign of Edward II. raised the pride of the 
estates to such a pitch, that even the King, when he had 
attained his majority, at times yielded. In 15 Edward III., 
after the failure of a foreign undertaking, the Parliament 
begins wdth stormy complaints about the taxation of the 
clergy, as well as about the appointment of the council and of 
the highest officers of the realm, which had taken place 
without their consent, with the claim that a '' peer of the 
realm could only be condemned to the loss of his rights and 
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his possessions by his compeers. All great officials should 
at the beginning of Parliament lay clown their offices for a 
short time, to render the lords an account of their behaviour, 
etc. All these demands are granted in return for a subsidy 
of twenty thousand sacks of wool. But after the close of 
Parliament the King issued a proclamation to the sheriffs, 
and declares that that statute had been wrung from him in 
violation of his prerogative and the law of the land, in 
circumstances iincler which he could not have done otherwise 
than feign/' and that in consequence he repealed it after 
deliberation in his council. Two years later the Parliament 
also declared the statute repealed. Another attempt by the 
estates at encroachments (30 Edw. III.) was retracted in the 
following year. Nevertheless the senile monarch ended his 
days in disquietude. In 50 Edward III. it was moved, that 
since the present officials were not fit for their offices, the 
council should be increased by ten or twelve bishops, lords, 
and others as permanent members, and important matters 
only decreed with the consent of all. At the same time - 
appears the first case of an impeachment by the Lower 
House. The Parliament of the ensuing year, however, let 
this measure drop. 

The result of the century of the three Edwards is the more 
distinct limitation of the functions and powers both of Clmrch 
and State, in political government and assembly of the realm, 
in Parliament and convocation, in legislation and the adminis- 
tration of justice, but more especially in the firm establish- 
ment of the rights of Parliament in all their three directions. 
But with these manifold collisions are linked the increasing 
prosperity of the realm, as also the development of ex- 
ternal power, which in the wars against Prance gains for 
the English arms the first rank among the European feudal 
states. (3) 


(3) Toucliing the Paiiiaments of 
Edward III., c/. Parry, pp. 92-187 ; 
Stubbs, ii. secs. 256-264. The great, 
material of the precedents has been; 
exbanstiyely treated in the Peers’ 


Eeport, and in Halkm’s “Middle 
Ages.’' Tiie events in lo Edward III. 
receive their naive character from the 
severe embarrassments, in which the 
King had involved himself, not without 
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mWjari (1377-1399). 

A grand epoch of the monarchy is again followed by a 
period of kingly incapacity. In the name of the ten-year-old 
King the council of prelates and barons grasps the reins 
of gOYermnent. The Commons were encouraged by the 
parties at the court itself to participate therein to a certain 
degree, and their action soon makes itself felt. The ruling 
council consisted of three bishops, two earls, two bannerets, 
and two knights. Chancellor, treasurer, chamberlain, justices, 
and other supreme officials were to be appointed during the 
minority ^^in Parliament;” but, as a matter of fact, the 
government remains in the hands of the great council. On 
the ground of ever-recurring complaints as to military ex- 
penses a motion was now brought forward for the rendering 
of an account of State disbursements, and this w^as frequently 
repeated during the reign. As early as 3 Richard II, a pro- 
posal was made to dismiss the regency, and appoint in its stead 
the first five grand officers in Parliament ; but this was not 
acceded to. The motions of the Commons, which were often 
of a radical character, are explained by the weakness of a 
disunited government, and by the encouragement which the 
ambition of the Earl of Lancaster and other lords of the court 
lent to such demands. 

The King, who at first made great promises, begins his 
personal rule with unusual grants to favourites (the Earl of 
Oxford, Michael de la Pole). As early as 10 Richard 11. 
the Parliament begins to threaten. The King, giving way, 
deposes and fines his chancellor, and grants a commission for 
the general revision of the administration. In 11 Richard II. 
it is brought forward as a ground of complaint, that the 
officials have constantly induced the King to convene assem- 
blies "'of certain lords, justices, and others, without the con- 
sent and j)resence of the lords of the great council.” The 

blame, by bis undertakings upon tbe the King to make the thoughtlessly 
Continent. It was evidently the twenty pronounced, and irregularly retracted, 
thousand sacks of wool which induced concession. 
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royal chamberlam is arraigned. The promise is given tlia-t 
no letters shall he issued under the signet or privy seal to the 
prejudice of the realm or disturbance of justice. The royals 
justices are even condemned to death. 

These events were followed by an era, in which the dukes 
of Gloucester, Lancaster, and York contended for the govern- 
ment in the name of the pleasure-loving, indolent King. But 
by spasmodic moments of personal energy, by surprise of his 
antagonists, and through the support of the Commons, a 
reaction was brought about in which Pdchard II. apparently 
regained his full authority. A Parliament surrounded by 
armed men repealed all the decrees of former years which were 
aimed at the royal prerogative, granted the King a consider- 
able subsidy for his life, and lent support to every bloody 
persecution and retaliation, and even to the appointment of 
a parliamentary committee, which was to remain sitting after 
the close of Parliament, endowed with decisive functions and 
exorbitant powers, which were certainly at once abused, and 
in later times disavowed by the cancelling of all the ordi- 
nances, judgments, and measures of the committee. But 
Richard did not know how to make other use of his regained 
power than by employing it for malicious retaliation and 
measures of personal arbitrariness; by a series of proceed- 
ings the ill-advised King again revived the semblance of an 
absolute rule, so that he found himself suddenly forsaken by 
Parliament, Church,! and people, and succumbed to the attack of 
the Duke of Lancaster, who, landing at Eavenspur with a force 
of sixty men, after a few weeks stood at the head of the dis- 
contented magnates and of an army of sixty thousand men. 

The result of this period are encroachments of the Lords 
upon the appointment to offices, while the Commons gain 
important precedents for a control of the State disbursements ; 
in both Houses impeachments of the great officers are frequent. 
The administrative law is pervaded by a double tendenc}^ 
On the one side is found the endeavour of the estates to 
limit the discretionary power of the King in coiincild' On 
the other, extensions of the official authority in low’'er depart- 
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nieiits, especially the extended jurisdiction of the justices of 
the peace over the labourmg classes. On the oecasion of the 
great rebellion of the peasants a summary intervention of the 
council took place without opposition. To satisfy a real 
national want, the equitable jurisdiction of the Chancellor at 
this time became formed. But the most important event of 
the period with regard to subsequent consequences occurred 
at its close, namely, direct revolt and formal deposition of the 
monarch by a resolution of both Houses of Parliament. (4) 

IF. (1399-1413). 

The reign of the first sovereign of the house of Lancaster 
begins with the unsurmountable difliculties arising from an 
usurped power, surrounded by conspiracies, rebellions, and 
external perils. As the feud-loving magnates regarded thii?, 
dynasty as their own creation, their powerful partisans soon 
vied with the old foes of the house in combating the new 
King. The records of the council afford us an idea of the 
sorrows which brought the energetic and courageous monarch 
to an early grave. A king in this position, surrounded by 
pretenders with titles equal or superior to his own, was fain 
to be content to maintain the status quo. There is accord- 
ingly no more mention of taxes without Parliament, not even, 
in severe administrative crises. In 6 Plenry IV. the subsidies 
were only granted upon the condition that the moneys should 
be received by a treasurer sworn in Parliament, and that in 
the next sittings an account of the expenditure should be 

(4) As to the Parliaments of Eichard and, having been provoked by niijust 
n., see Parry, 18S-159 ; Stubbs, ii measures, was suppressed with cruelty, 
secs. 265-270. On his accession the The Parliaments regard it in no other 
want of a regency law was felt, in point of view than to complain of the 
consequence of which deficiency the mutinous behaviour of tlie villeins and 
Magnum GoneUium itself actually die- of their refractory refusal to perform 
charged the functions of a council of the services due from them. However, 
regency. The consequent dissensions in the province of taxation as in that 
and quarrels are associated with the of the discharge of civh and police 
dangerous rebellion of the labouring functions, the discernment and good 
classes, a rising which, for want of a behaviour of the wealthy classes soon 
ruling power, was dealt with by the return to the English self-govern*- 
wealthy classes after their own fashion, ment. 
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rendered. In the same way in 7 Henry IV. ; here, lioweTer, 
the King again rejected the demand that the petitions should 
he answered before the money was Toted. In 8 Henry IT., 
thirty-one weighty articles followed, all of which were aceecleti 
to. The King must appoint sixteen counsellors, and ailoY/ 
himself to be exclnsively advised by them, and not dismiss 
them unless they are convicted of an offence. No judicial or 
financial official may he appointed for life, and no iietition 
presented to the King except in council. Numerous abuses 
in the council and in the administration of justice were 
enumerated and prohibited. The Court faction, if it incites 
the King against his subjects, must be removed and fined. 
(Four persons of the King’s courtiers had before this been 
removed with assurance ‘‘that the like should happen to 
every other person who should arouse the discontent of his 
faithful subjects”). For the due maintenance of the laws 
of the realm, neither the chancellor nor the keeper of the 
privy seal shall allow anything to pass under .the seal in 
their keeping, either a warrant or a grant of letters patent, 
a judgment, or any other matter, which should not so pass 
by law and right, by which regulation the keeper of the 
privy seal was now also made liable to immediate impeach- 
ment by Parliament. In the next Parliament, however, the 
King sent a message to the Commons to the effect that a 
statute had been passed in the preceding Parliament w'hieh 
violated his liberty and prerogative, and that he now asked 
their consent to its repeal. The Commons accede to this, 
and receive the King’s thanks in return. Still more regard 
had to be paid the Church. One of the reasons of EicharcVs 
overthrow was his indulgence towards heresy. Upon the 
demand of the Church the King accordingly launched the 
stat. 2 Henry IT. c. 15 against the Lollards, with the assist- 
ance only of the great council, and in spite of the opposition 
of the Commons. The new position of the moimrchy was 
especially favourable to the consolidation of the peerage, A 
king, whose throne was based only upon the recognition of 
Parliament, could no longer treat the House of Lords as an 
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assembly conToked by bis own plenary and discretionary 
powers. The inheritable right of those summoned by custom 
to a summons to Parliament was accordingly acknowledged. 
The Commons are also favom-able to it ; in retmn for which 
complaisance the Lords recognize the right of the Commons 
to vote subsidies, and their co-operation in making statutes, 
jmt with reservation of the exclusive jurisdiction of the Upper 
House. What could be said against these mutual recogni- 
tions ? Both Houses acknowledged, in consideration of them, 
that Henry was the rightful King of England. The supreme 
jurisdiction of the House of Lords was now expressly sanc- 
tioned, the mere official elements receded into the position of 
deliberative members. The procedure in both Houses now 
adopted a form resembling that of the present day. But the 
whole issue resulted most decidedly in favour of the Lords, 
whose military ascendancy was felt to be a consequence of 
the great Prench wars, (o) 


F. (1413-1422). 

The popular and glorious reign of Henry V. in like manner 
moves within the limits of parliamentary privileges. The 
great struggles in France give the political activity an over- 
whelming impulse towards foreign affairs, under -which legis- 


(5) As to Heury lY.’s Parliaments, 
see Parry, 159-170 ; Suibbs, iii. p. 1-72. 
At the outset tlie difficulty is felt of 
altering an hereditary succession to the 
throne by deliberative assemblies peri- 
odically "convened. Tlie Parliament 
of Ilichard II. had, as a Consilium 
Merjis of Eiehard, ceased at his de- 
position. Eicliard’s Parliament could 
not tiiereibrc legally become the Par- 
liament of Henry. Hence the several 
members of the former Parliament 
were all assembled, but only as a “ con- 
vention,” and after a few days new 
writs of summons were issued to the 
same persons to form a Parliament in 
the name of King Henry IV. But by 
such lietions the jurists could be more 
easily quieted than the Percys and 
the great martial noble families, who, , 


in league with the Scots and the Welsh, 
worked just as zealously for the over- 
throw of the dynasty as they had before 
done for its elevation. In the struggle 
for self-preservation, Henry IV. rode 
rough-shod over single constitutional 
forms, as on the occasion of the sum- 
mary execution of the Earl of Not- 
tingham and of the Arclibishop of 
York, when they had been taken with 
weapons in their hands. But, with 
regard to both Houses and to the in- 
terests of the nation, the Government 
conducted itself with such parliamen- 
tary correctness, that among the mani- 
fold encroachments of the Houses upon 
the , royal privileges, there was yet 
found no occasion for an impeachment 
of ministers* 
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lation and Ibnsiness in Parliament for some time rests. The 
somewhat needy state of the financial resources of the Goroni- 
ment demand frequent money grants. In 10 Henry Y. tlit3 
Commons are convened to take part in negotiations toiiehing 
the league with the Emperor Sigismimd and the treaty of 
Troyes, after a great council has declared itself iiicoiiipeteiit 
to deal with these subjects. In harmony with the Church, 
and with the liveliest sympathies of the nalioii, the dynasty 
especially consolidates itself by the brilliant successes of the 
war in France. (6) 

FJ, (1422-1461). 

Under this name a regency again begins its sway, this time 
over the person of a child of nine months, who, owing to an 
unfortunate deficiency of intellect, was destined to remain all 
his life incapable of forming a single resolution. Contrary to 
the testamentary dispositions of Henry Y., the Dulve of Bedford 
was appointed not regenty but protector and guardian, with the 
Duke of Gloucester as his substitute. The affairs in France, 
which had become critical, were conducted by Bedford until 
his death (1434), with a firm and experienced hand. The 
internal government of the country was managed with a 
certain degree of security and regularity by an extraordinary 
council of the King appointed by the Lords. The situation 
of the realm had meanwhile become critical; financial em- 
barrassment had become urgent ; but the affairs of the State 
were for a long time worthily conducted by ruling nobles. 
The numerous regulations of the council, dating from this 
period, testify to the regular course of State business, which 
was so ordered that a certain and responsible official was 

(6) As to the Parliaments of Henry were condemned without judgment of 
y., see the comparatively sparse matter their peers by judge aiid jury, on 
in Parry, 170-175; Stubbs, iii. 72-91. account of a conspiracy against the life 
There occur again under this reign , of the King, A summary penal jnris- 
acts of a personal penal jurisdiction, diction of the council and the elntii- 
where such was allo wed to be reserved cellor ex delegatwne of the council was 
according to feudal principles, and expressly recognized by 2 Henry V, 
other individual acts of personal rule : , stat. 1, c. 9, in cases of murder am! 
(Kioolas, ii. pp. 29, 30). Several lords ; manslaughter. 
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apjDointed for each principal departmeni The insufficiency 
of the rule by the nobles without monarchical guidance, how- 
ever, became gradually apparent in the bitter enmity between 
the Duke of Gloucester and Cardinal Beaufort and his powerful 
adherents. The hostile party found in Margaret of Anjou 
not merely the queen of its choice, but also a party-leader 
uniting manly spirit with feminine craftiness. The murder 
of the Duke of Gloucester (1447) gained for the dourt faction 
thus leagued together the sway over the country in the King’s 
name, but at the same time brought upon it the bitter hos- 
tility of the Duke of York and his partisans. The merited 
unpopularity of the Government led in its turn to the im- 
peachment and murder of the Duke of Suffolk (1450). 

In the party passions, which had been no^v kindled on both 
sides, the first schemes of the house of York for a succession 
to the throne w^ere displayed, to which this branch of the 
royal family stood certainly nearer, after the death of Kichard 
II., than the younger line of Lancaster. From the death 
of the Duke of Gloucester (1447) all had gone badly in the 
State; Henry the Fifth’s conquests were lost; and though 
the constitution was safe, the administration at every step 
failed in its duty; the Crown was impoverished, the Ex- 
chequer empty, the peace of the country never well main- 
tained, the law never well administered ; life and liberty of 
the subjects were insecure, whole districts in constant dread 
of robberies and tumult, and the local government either 
weakened by factions or in the hands of some great lords or a 
clique of courtiers (Stubbs, iii. 270). As early as 1454 the 
mental disorder of the King led to a first protectorate of the 
Duke of York, which again came to an end at the monarch’s 
apparent restoration to health. The major part of the nobility 
held firmly in old feudal allegiance to the house of Lancaster, 
The opposing party consisted of the Duke of York, the 
greatest landowner in the realm, in league with the great 
family of the Neviis and the city of London, and apparently 
commanding the sympathies of the majority of the munici- 
palities. The difficulties, and financial distress of the Govern- 
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ment liad meaiiwliile accumulated. The murder of the Duke 
of Gloucester, at the instigation of Margaret, gave the signal 
for the future action of the dynastic parties, -who in con- 
sequence of the wide ramification of the royal family by 
marriage with the great nobles, represented two great oppo- 
nents almost equal in power. - With difficulty w^ere the parties 
kept within bounds for a few years by the constitution and 
the outwarrd reverence paid to the Crown. So soon as this 
barrier was removed by the hopeless imbecility of the 
monarch, a furious conflict breaks out, in wffiich both parties 
contend not against, but for the possession of royal power— a 
struggle in wdiich acts of self-preservation, of violence and 
revenge soon become almost inseparably entangled. (7) 


(7) As to tlie Parliiiments of Henry 
VI., see Parry, pp. 175-180 ; Stubbs, iii,. 
pp. 91-181. The first decades still 
give, in the face of the accumulating 
difiiculties, a testimony of the capacity 
of the nobility for rule. It was not 
until tile second half of the reign that 
the political organization slowly col- 
lapsed. As early as 23 Henry VI., 
Sufiblk, in anticipation of coining 
events, refused to conduct the marriage 
negotiations with France. On this, 
matter there was passed in advance a 
kind of indemnity bill, confirmed by 
both Houses and the King, but which 
did not afibrd any protection against 
the subsequent impeachment of the 
minister. The unrestrained struggle 
that was now brewing resulted from a 
degeneration of that military organiza- 
tion which was the outcome of the great 
wmrs upon French soil. The royal 
paid soldiery fiocking homeward in 
thousands upon thousands were only 
too readily absorbed by a newly 
organized military system of the great 
wealthy nobles, which became formed 
after the beginning of the French wars 
under the name of the liveries,” and 
in which the warlike passions of the 
Middle Ages now hurst forth iu Eng- 
land. Under “ livery ” was originally 
meant the furnishing of officials and 
servants of a great householder, pre- 
late, monastery, or college with cloth- 
ing and means of subsistence. The 
clothing now took the character of a 


uniform and badge of service ; and the 
greatest possible number of servants 
and dependants was looked upon as a 
proof of a high and aristocratic position. 
The livery was accordingly given to 
all who were willing to wmar it, as the 
sign of a great foliowdug and of au 
influential position. The liveries be- 
came therefore badges oi' union. 
The lords wore one another’s badges 
out of courtesy. But before all the 
liveries became the counter signs of the 
great court parties, and the emblems 
under which the battles of tlie great 
dynastic factions were waged (Stubbs, 
iii. 531, 534). With this was con- 
nected the fre<iuent Ibrtification of the 
.residences and castles of the magnates, 
which though really dependent upon 
royal Hcence, after the times of the 
barons^ wars had been permitted in 
numerous instances, especially under 
Edward III. It was precisely the coji- 
trast between the strictly ordered life 
of the English county and the adven- 
turous camp life which hud lasted so 
. many years in France, which awoke 
afresh in the chivalrous part of the 
great nobility and the knighthood the 
daring and martial spirit of the Middle 
Ages, and the pride and i)isoleiiee 
' of the knighthood towards the peace- 
, ful classes, and made this epoch a 
brilliant era in heraldry and in family 
pride. These retinues of the nobles 
concurred in a most remarkable manner 
with the stream of veterans returning 
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The battle of St. Albans (1465) opens the thirty years' war 
of the Eoses. After a short period of apparent peace, the 
King became, in 1460, a prisoner in the hands of his oi3ponent, 
Vv'ho with great moderation brought about a decision of the 
Upper House, which recognized the Duke of York as Protector, 
and after Henry VI.’s death as his successor on the throne. 
But the Duke, surjprised by a strategem of the Queen, was 
<iVercome, and the victorious party gave the signal for the 
execution of the captured opponents according to martial law, 
and for unceasing massacres and violence, which in the very 
next year brought about the overthrow of the hated Govern- 
ment. The powers of the King’s council and the whole 
movable part of the political constitution became disunited in 
this great struggle ; in which, in fact, there was no question of 
a struggle for constitutional princii)les. Only so far as the 
house of Lancaster had gained the throne by its alliance with 
the clergy and Parliament, did the traditions of the Church 
and of the high nobility stand more upon this side, and those 
of the Commons more upon the other. Moreover, no eccle- 
siastical legal authority could inform the people upon which 
side the right to the crown lay. In truth, each fought for his 
share in the political power, and for retaliation and revenge. 
Through Parliament no independent solution now appeared 
possible. Bach one was subservient to the victorious party 
by -which it w^as summoned, and condemned the other. Upon 
the temporal side the prime cause of the confusion lay in the 
military organization of the retinues of the great lords, the 

from the French wars with theii* sue- teuanee, and first of all in 31 Henry 
cessful experiences in field tactics, VI. c. 2, the rccof.mitioii of an extra- 
supplemented with the use of heavy ordinary penal jurisdiction of the 
artillery, before which the old glory of council in cases of great riots, ex- 
the bowmen had iiegan to pale. The tortions, oppressions, _ and grievous 
issue of the struggles, with such a mix- ofieiices/’ especially in the case of 
ture of wavliker elements, was depen- violent acts of the magnates; dis- 
dent upon surprise and accident to obedience to the council is to be pun- 
such an extent, that the battles of the ished as contempt of the King, in the 
foiioi\dng period mostly ended in case of a peer with loss of his goods, 
massacres, end were decided in a few his offices, and of his seat in Farlia- 
hours. In connection with this con- meat. This regulation was only to be 
dition of things now begins the series , in , force seven years, but it became a 
of laws relating to liveries and mainw ‘ precedent for the later Star Chamber. 
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‘^liveries/’ now forming tlie tmiformed corps of extemporized 
leaders, increased tenfold by the enlistments of soldiers of the 
armies returning from France, and these made the issue of 
the battles altogether incalculable. The county militia formed 
no sufficient counterpoise, so long as it was opposed to the 
masses of the more skilled 'warriors who were perpetually 
streaming back from Prance. Upon the ecclesiastical side the 
mischief lay in the indifference of the Church, in which per- 
sonal religion had become lost, whilst the higher clergy, 
without any guiding principle, recognized every political 
power which recognized their worldly possessions. As among 
the confusion of the barons’ war at the close of the preceding 
period, the higher clergy made themselves conspicuous in the 
Iversons of a few distinguished individuals, so did a change in 
the intellectual and moral education of the epoch announce 
itself in the fact that this period of wild struggles appears as 
an era of great jurists,” in which lord chancellors and 
justices of the realm make themselves famous in a time of 
violent barbarity, without however being able to secure the 
course of justice from serious abuses. (7^) 

©bffiatb 3fF. (146H483). 

The victory of the White Eose over Margaret of Anjou 
brought the heir of the house of York upon the throne. The 
bloody conflict of annihilation waged by the high nobles among 

(7«) The first protectorate in 32 Henry It had iong and gloriously fulfilled the 
YI was made constitutionally revocable duties of the monarchy, and entered 
durante bene jplacito regis. The second with two generations of Englishmen 
protectorate was appointed for an inde- into the bond of mutual Ihith, protee- 
nnite period, until the duke should bo tion, and allegiance. Could a claim, 
relieved of it by the lords in Parliament. of the older line be now entertained? 
The members of the council became more But the King was notoriously incapable 
fiuctuating. Even in the previous-year of governing, and in his name the per- 
fifteen members had been dismissed, secuting spirit of Margaret had, after 
and, on the other hand, five adopted her^ victory of 1460, begun a sj^stem of 
into it from the party of ihe duke. executions, confiscations, and actions 
The claim of the house of York to, the for treason, which left the house of 
succession was already expressly pro- York, its party and partisans, according 
claimed. W ith the consent of the to the law of self-preservation, nothing 
nation and of Parliament, the house but a recourse to arms, and to tiio nation 
of Lancaster, for a period of sixty years scarcely any other choice than that o.f 
had sat upon the throne of England, siding with one or the other party, 
with the support of the Parliaments. 
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tliemselTes and particularly the indifference of the Church and 
of the masses to the aristocratic parties, made Edward after a 
short interval lord of the land, in a time of deep demoraliza- 
tion, in which the existing contrasts of the English Middle 
Ages came to a violent issue. The long French wars, in spite 
of all their brilliancy and glory, had proved a hopeless under- 
taking. The European position of England demanded a final 
settlement with the Continent, which at last resulted in favotu: 
of the French nation, and once and for all decided the 
national isolation of England and its position in the European 
family. In the course of some decades of war upon French 
soil, a race had grown up which no longer found room in the 
peaceful counties and towns of its native home. Grown tur- 
bulent through the effects of camp life and of a course of 
plunder and extravagance, the lords now returning home found 
it even harder to settle down, in their native country than 
did the thousands of hirelings. In the sober local govern- 
ment, in the English military, judicial, and police admini- 
stration there was no longer a field for military ardour and 
plunder. Now that these elements were thrown back in large 
numbers upon England, the struggle of the rival noble 
factions found in the soldiery accustomed to their leadership 
only too ready a material, out of which every rich and popular 
leader could frame for himself armies for civil war. Owing 
to the contested title to the Crown a party standard was found 
for all factions. The wild aristocratic struggle owed its peculiar 
character precisely to the alliance of all the great noble families 
with the wide-spreading royal house, and to the centralization 
of all political power in the King in council and the King in 
Parliament. The politic head of the Yorkists, representing 
the interests of the boroughs and the country’s need of rest, 
gained the victory at the expense of the gi’eat families of 
the land. Supported by the Commons, Edward lY. declared 
the rule of the kings of the house of Lancaster to be usurpa- 
tion, the Lancasters, Somersets, Exeters, Northnmberlands, 
Devonshires, Wiltshires, and in all one hundred and fifty one 
nobles, knights, and clerics ^iity of high treason ; not by 
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judgment of a court of law, but for the sake of shortening 
the proceedings, by “ bill of attainder.” One-fifth of the land 
fell by outlawry and confiscation into the hands of King, who 
restored a personal rule with pitiless severity. But in mar- 
vellous contrast to the former period, there is seen, amidst all 
the confusion, the coherence of the firm elements of the 
present political system. Amidst the din of arms, courts of 
justice, itinerant justices and jrn-ies went on in their usual 
course, and the jurisdiction of the Chancellor was enforced 
against fraud, deceit, violence, and disturbance of possession 
by decrees of probatio in perpetuam rei memoriam and habms 
corpus, and this whilst the nobles fought in the King’s comicil 
with intrigues, and in open field with drawn swords. (8) 

©binaxh F., aattSarb Ml. (1483-1485). 

The royal power of Edward IV., so cruelly gained and so 
mercilessly exercised, fell after the murder of his sons to the 
usurper Eichard III., who in vain endeavoured to expiate by 
poprdar concessions his heavy crimes against all the laws of 

(8) As to the Parliaments of Edward government acknowledged by Parlia- 
lY., see Parry, 189-194; Stubbs, iii, ment. Thus can be explained the em- 
188-190 ; and iii. c. 18, “ Lancaster and ployment of courts-martial under the 
York”). The entire barrenness of all King, especially the much-talked-of 
the contemporary histories extends also patents of 1462 and 1467, by which a 
to the parliamentary proceedings, which provost-general was appointed, ad 
are mere registers of private bills and cognoscendtm et ‘procedendvm in omni- 
petitions of trade. It the fii*st Govern- huB et singulis mum et negoiiis de et 
ment under which no single statute super crimine Iseste majesfatis cMer~ 
was passed for the protection of personal istjue eausis, quilmsetmque per prmfatum 
liberty and for the redress of national eomitem ut constahularium AnglltB^ sen 
grievances, although in this reign the eoram eo, motis^ movendis sen pendents 
administrative abuse of the so-called hus eif* which Lord Coke considers con- 

benevolences ” begins for the purpose trary to the constitution (Inst., vi. 127), 
ofdefeating the right of granting taxes, and from which proceeded the con- 
It is. a reign of terror by reason of the troversy respecting the admissibility of 
ruthless exercise of the extraordinary courts-martial in times of peace. The 
judicial and police piowers, which kept occasional precedents for execution 
the proscribed adverse party under con- without trial of cfixitive opponents 
stant surveillance, though the descend- which occur under Henry lY. and Y. 
ants of the party leaders who were con- are , followed in the wars of the .Roses 
demned to death and confiscation were by frightful consequences. Oecasiorifd 
for the most part restored by parlia- instances, too, of the use of torture in 
mentary decree to their right of succes- criminal proceedings are met with in 
sion. The condition of the realm under this reign of terror, but cannot bo re- 
Edward lY. was actually one- of war, gMed as the regular procedure of the 
although in name it w'as under a courts, 
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God mA riglits .of man. After the organized m 
of the higher nobility had collapsed, the chief importance for 
a short time centred in the House of Commons, which, how- 
ever, the exception of a bill against benevolences,’' 
showed activity only in the matter of penal prosecutions and 
private bills. Forsaken by the greater part of his adherents, 
Eichard III. succumbed to a coalition of .the remains of the 
two factions of nobles, and lost, by violence and treachery, 
to the new house of the Tudors, the throne which he had 
hardly gained. (9) 

The monarchic power emerged from this hideous struggle 
with a title that could not be practically disputed, and with 
an undiminished supremacy. But when the blood shed in 
the struggle of the rival noble factions had ceased to flow, 
the Lower House had attained that full equality of power with 
the weakened Upper House, with which this period closes. 

(9) As to the PaiiiaiueBt of Eiciiard lost their lives in the battle, by the 
III., see Parry, 194 ; Stubbs, iii. 226, band of the executioner, or by murder. 
233, 234. IVhat is outwardly incredible Moreover, authentic history is enough 
in the criminal career of the tyrant is to show that in this tragic period 
psychologically explainable as being blood-guiltiness and retaliation follow 
the mcarnation of a deeply demoralized one another with marvellous constancy, 
time, in which, together with the ex- In the main the picture given by 
txnction of all principles of law, all Stubbs (ii. 306) may be regarded as a 
moral resu-aint became loosened by the mirror of the whole period. “ It is a 
decay of a Ghurch which even re- period of private and political faction, 
sponded to the batteries of Eichard III, of foreign wars, of treason laws and 
The repeated attempts to clear the judicial murders, of social rebellion, of 
character of Eichard III. have all failed. religious division. . . . The barons were 
The dramatic masterpieces of Shake- no longer feudal jxotentates, with class 
speare, dictated as they were by tradi- interests and exclusive privileges . . . 
tion and knowledge of the English cha- but leaders and allies of the Commons, 
racter, may be regarded as an historical or followers of the Court. . . , The royal 
sketch of this period. At the close of policy had placed the several branches 
the wars of the two Eoses, men had to of the divided house at the head of the 
tell of twelve pitched battles, and of great territorial parties.’' 
eighty princes of the blood royal who 
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^ B%M2% of tSc Bcalm* 

Usurpations and dynastic struggles Yeil the process of the 
legal formation of the estates, -which was being brought about 
during this period in a quiet and unbroken course, according 
to the sound principle of the Middle Ages, that of basing the 
privileged position of the higher classes upon their perform- 
ances ill the personal service of the State, and upon the 
amount of their contributions to the revenue. The merit of 
having successfully established this legal order belongs again 
to the monarchy.' The words of Edward I. in the struggles 
for the consolidation of his island-realm were not forgotten, 
when he demanded of his faithful, communitates that they 
should meet common perils with united resources, and take 
counsel with the King when the., military and financial forces 
of the Government required to be increased quod omnes 
tangit ah oninihim amwohetnrC The , truly royal idea which 
influenced Edward I. and Edward III. is the combination of 
all antagonistic elements of society in a free activity in the 
service of the State, and the association of the people in the 
great tasks of the State, internally and externally, including 
every class of society capable of co-operating in the w^ork. 

It is now the prelates and the temporal magnates who, by 
reason of their performances in the service of the State, 
represent a ruling nobility,— the . middle classes (knights, 
freeholders, boroughs), who, according to the ideas of rank in 
those times, form a regular third estate— the three now legally 
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recognized staiMs civiles oi the Englisli pailianieiitary con- 
stitution— on whose account this period is described as the 
period of the ^'estates of the realm/' Is, however, lordS' 
spiritual and temporal are bGiind together by essentially 
.'uniform. '■ .rights, and on '.the-- other .hand the : knighthood .is 
distinguished by certain privileges from the rest of the com- 
moners, in this chapter we distinguish : — 

I. The estate of the spiritual and temporal peers ; 

IL The estate of the landed knights ; 

III, The estate of the freeholders and burgesses ; to which 
may be added, IV., the whole of the rest of the community as 
infra dassem, 

I. Estate of tie spiritual anb temporal iirapates has now, 
as a result of the position they had actually attained under 
Henry III., come to be a legally recognized estate of the realm, 
by the formation of the Magmm Consiliuvij which conceded 
to them a personal share in the conduct of all important 
business, and wdth it the highest political privilege of the 
time. For the spiritual lords a seat and vote in the great 
council is connected with definite high spiritual offices. In 
the case of the temporal lords the right is, as a rule, in- 
heritable by the firstborn son, or even by some other heir, 
according to the wording of the patent granting the peeragOv 
To the old rights of the English feudal tenure this political 
right was only added as a fresh privilege by personal grant 
from the King on the formation of the Magnum Comilium. 
In consequence, the justices in 7 Henry VI. assumed that 
the claim to the name and. title of a peer (as a right of 
property) belonged to the jurisdiction of the ^common law 
courts, whilst the claim to a seat in Parliament must be 
determined by the King and the peers," the latter as a 
new creation of jm fublicim (Nicolas, Privy Council, iii. 
p, 58). , 

The s;piritual peers f now . generally consisting of two arch- 
bishops, nineteen bishops, twenty-seven abbots, priors, and 
masters of orders, have^ according to old usage, precedence of 
the temporal peers, the archbishops of the dukes, the bishops 
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of tlie earls. Tlieir riglit to a seat and ¥ote in tlie great 
oouncil is perfectly equal to tliat of the temporal lords. Their 
legal priYilege of being judged by the Upper House has not 
arrived at any regular development, because, not without 
reason, they considered the claim to the privilege and benefit 
of clergy as more valuable. Moreover, their social position 
has remained on an equality with the pretensions of the 
temporal lords, which have now risen high. The archbishops 
keep up their establishments upon the same scale as the 
dukes, the bishops live like the earls. They hold tlieir court 
with as numerous a staff of officials, servants, and followers, 
and travel like the temporal nobles with an armed retinue 
and great train. Though their interest in the army is less, 
yet on the other side they have a proportionately firm.er posi- 
tion in the leadership of the Church, and in their personal 
experience in conducting the higher administrative business. (1) 
The temporal bench of peers consists at the close of the 
period of the five degrees of dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, 
and barons, numbering under Henry YI. about forty or fifty 
in all. They have at the close of the period attained the 
hereditary rank for which they have long striven, in the legal 
form of a royal grant by patent, which at the same time defines 
the order of descent. Side by side with the peers by patent, 
there still appear certain barons by zvrit^ though in continu- 
ally diminishing numbers, for whom the hereditary summons 
is dependent upon custom. Besides these, there still con- 
tinues a small number of personal summonses, particularly 
for bannerets of the army then existing, which in the course 
of this period come cle facto to an end. The most illustrious 
families in the land form- at the close of the Middle Ages an 

(1) In extent, the baronies and tinder- vassals now appeared to be re~ 
bniglits^ fees of the prelates were at inarkably diminisbed, as the spiritual 
this time certainly rather less than lords had in course of time to a great 
that of the lords temporal. Many extent evaded the actual fornishi'ng of 
hisbops and abbots possessed by, feudal troops, or had obtained express 
knights’ tenure not nearly as much as exemption. The Bishop of Lincoln, 
belonged properly to a barony, accord- who under Henry 11, was required 
ing to the Exchequer scale, but only to furnish sixty horse, was reduced by 
single knights’ fees according to the Edward I. to five ; the Bishop of Bath 
old valuation. The number of their from twenty to two, and so forth. 
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estatg t>| nobles, yet one restricted to the most modest degree 
of birth-nobility, only passing to the eldest son, or the other 
legally entitled heir, without giving any right to pretensions 
to an ennoblement of blood, nay, under the express aclmow- 
ledgment that all members of the family (except the wives 
and widows) belong to the class of commoners^ and have no 
share in the privileged right of appearing before the peers' 
court, or in the other privileges of the nobility. (1^) 

Meanwhile, the numbers of the temporal peerage, as was 
the case in the former period, underwent the most frequent 
and considerable fluctuations. The great families of the 
Norman period had partly died out or been dispossessed, and 
had partly become connected by marriage and inheritance 
'with the possessions of the royal family. After Edward L, 
the tendency was evidently to grant the greatest dignities and 
possessions of the earldoms, and a fortiori the recently created 
dignity of a duke, only to members, or at all events to near 
kinsmen of the royal house. Henry IV. sought to strengthen 
the usurped throne by the creation of a great family en- 
tailed estate, the legal results of which, to some extent, still 
remain. With this view the Duchy of Lancaster was 
formed, by union of the counties of Leicester, Lancaster, 
Lincoln, and Derby, that is, by union of the numerous 
demesnes situate therein, and of all those manorial and judi- 
cial jurisdictions, which were to secure the ducal house an 
influence in wider spheres. The palatinate ” jurisdiction of 
the duchy included, accordingly, a number of baronies in the 
most various counties. In effect, this accumulation of the 
possessions and family connections of the great families of 
the land had only one result, that it involved the whole of 
these elements of influence in the fall of the royal house. 
The great baronies of Buckingham, Norfolk, and Warwick, 
were almost equal to the royal possessions. For the purposes 
of the defence of the country^ the greatest number of great 

(1«) With reference to the slow and to Ohapfcer xxiv. See also StTihbs, i. 
gradualorigiuofthehereditary peerage, 176., The courtesy title of the sons 
and the niimorous controversies , re- : of 'peers is not legally recognized, 
specting it, I may refei* to the excursus - 
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lordships was to be found in Yorkshire and the Welsh nj«i’ches : 
the greatest number of small baronies in the southern eoiisties. 
Whilst in the midland counties great baronies were less ricl.',_ 
in lands, on the other hand the influence of the Crown had, 
in consequence of the manorial and judicial power of the 
duchy of Lancaster, become predominant. With the i>ro- 
gressive development of agriculture the revenues of the great 
landed estates increased to an extraordinary degree. As early 
as the fourteenth century great landowners are mentioned 
upon whose estates were counted 24,000 sheep, 500 horses, 
and several thousand head of cattle. But with increased 
wealth enormous expenditure had also grown up, of which the 
Black Book of Edward III. affords us a graphic pictm’e, 
computing the expenses of the royal household at ,-£13,000 
annually, of that of a duke at £4000, of a marquis at £8000, 
of an earl at £2000, of a viscount at £1000, of a baron at 
£500, of a banneret at £200, of a knight at £100, and of an 
esquire at £50. The expense connected w'ith rank in aristo- 
cratic display at these times was shown in a great retinue 
of armed knights, chaplains, clerks, motley soldiers and 
servants in uniform, a display which was considered obliga- 
tory, according to the notions of rank in those days. The 
Court Calendar (the “Black Book”), claims for an esquire 
16 servants, for a knight, 16; a banneret, 24; a baron, 26; a 
viscount, 84 (20 squires, 40 yeomen, 24 grooms) ; an earl, 180 ; 
a duke, 230 (6 knights, 60 esquires, 100 yeomen, 40 grooms, 
24 stablemen). The retinue of the King himself was esti- 
mated only at about twice the number of the followers of a 
duke. 

These manners of the times coincide in a singular manner 
with the military organization in the French wm’s, which 
has been discussed above. Under Edward III. a condottierc- 
system had begun, by which the warlike lords furnish, lead, 
and even tram whole divisions for the great war. The flower 
.ftf- these, divisions is formed' of private court-officials, sub- 
vassals, retinues, tenants, and servants, who are joined by 
warlike freeholdek-fipm thq county militia, trained to martial 
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exer-’ojQ under officers of tlie laiiglithood. But the customary 
and military exercises give the barons a still greater ascend- 
alley, for they find on their own estates the means to equip 
larger corps, and to drill them in the customary manner. 
Their dependants form the cadres of legions, which can easily 
he mobilized. It was certainly only the King who possessed 
the financial resources requisite for keeping together these 
masses for any length of time, by giving high pay. But the 
lords were at the same time in a position, by forming coali- 
tions, to collect armies, whose sudden attacks the King under 
unfavourable circumstances was unable to withstand. Even 
after the close of the first period of the French wars, this 
danger showed itself under the unstable rule of Eichard IL, 
and, after many vicissitudes, led to the deposition of the King. 
Under his successor, we meet with feuds undertaken by the 
nobles, in which some few discontented barons, within a few 
weeks, advance against the King with armies of from six to 
eight thousand men (c.f/. in 1405). The martial characters 
of Henry IV. and Henry V., knew how to curb this refractory 
s|)irit, and to divert its activity to the soil of France. 

This military organization, combined with the tolerated 
fortification of numerous castles and manorial mansions, 
turned out quite as disastrous for the dynasty, as for the 
nobles and the country, in the outbreak of the furious war of 
the Eoses. The two great dynastic factions, with their re- 
tinues of armed followers and hired troops, spread the party- 
spirit among the knighthood, the counties, the towns, and 
the parties in the Lower House, and finally split up the 
whole country into two camps of almost equal strength. 
Like an anachronism, the chivalry of the Middle Ages once 
again revived with all the mischief of private feuds, and all 
the ceremonial of a pedantic heraldry. The armed retinues 
in uniform (liveries), became at once the nucleus of a faction 
and a clientele, which, with its powerful party machinations, 
interfered with the administration of justice and the main- 
tenance of the i)eace, and" after the era of the ’VYars of the 
Eoses moved the English legislature to proceed with laws. 
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frequently renewed and rendered more 
' ' liyeries, maintenance, and cliamperty. ’’ (1^) TMs reyiv^?*0^' 
tlie cliiTalroiis fends of the Middle Ages in no way liarnioifezeJs«t 
with the legal organization of the military system, especially 
that of the county militia, nor with the strict discipline of the 
courts and the police, the |)Osition of the justices of assize, 
and the commissions of justices of the peace. But it was 
just this contradiction between the inclinations of the higher 
classes and the rules of la^w, which jDlaced the high-handed 
fashions of the time in harsher and more oyerbearing oppo- 
sition to the common law of the land. The adoption of the 
French language, manners, and customs, by the upper classes 
of these times is similarly connected with the French wars ; 
but all this was nevertheless powerless in the face of the 
firmly established foundations of the English constitution, 
and the position of the third estate, and therefore it was 
that in the thirty years’ w’'ars of the Eoses it hurried the 
baronial sway to its certain downfall. 

11. 'STDt tstatr of hntg!)ts, or rather of the landed gentry, 
which proceeded from the blending of the lesser Crown 
vassals with the sub-vassals and great freeholders, has now 
won a prominent political position through the right of 
electing and being elected to the Lower House, in which 
latter it is a step in advance of the municij)al burgesses. Its 
title to this position is based, as in the case of the peerage, 
upon i)ersonal service for the State, and iijpoii the am omit of 
taxes paid. 

(1^’) For tlie origin of tlie liveries tlie in consequence of the badges of ser- 
necessary data have been already given, vice, extended to an excessive number 
Tlie earlier statutes under the hotige of quarrelsome followers, wliom fliey 
of Lancaster bad reserved to tbe King themselves were unable any longer to 
the right of granting liveries and badges control, and whose deeds of vioienct* 
of unions, as Avell as to allow the lords, * led to the oppression of the population 
the universities, the Lord Mayor of around them, and who also wlien pro- 
London and others, to put their servants secuted by the criminal and civil courts, 
in uniform. The lords especially had prevented the course of justice by the 
been allowed to distribute uniforms, union of powerful bodies and tho pro- 
hats, and emblems to aimed soldiers, tection of the great lords (maintenance 
as well as to fortify their castles in and champerty), and exposed the de- 
great numbers : thus had the way for fenceless people to a povreriiii party- 
the catastrophe of the war of the Eoses tyranny. A survey of this form of 
been " unconsciously prepared. The faction, and the legislation aiiecting it,, 
protection of the great magnates , was, is given in Stubbs, iii. secs, 470-4:75, 
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Accoiyling to the gradually increasing uniformity in tlie im- 
position of tlie land and ineoine taxes, tlie English gentry 
(very different from that of the Continent) was a chief basis 
of direct taxation, of which the knights’ estates, certainly 
more than six thousand in number, according to the scale of 
the J^tida militiim, formed a principal factor. Although the 
knights’ estates (regard being had to their relevia and other 
feudal dues) were taxed, as a rule, as compared with the 
boroughs, in a proportion of one-fifteenth to one-tenth, yet 
they remained, in this as in the following period, the principal 
contributors to the direct taxes of the country. (2) 

still more prominent and secure did the position of the 
knighthood appear, owing to their personal performances, in 
the now fully developed system of self-government. The 
military organization had, by a qualification of A' 15, arranged 
the knighthood as the first class in the county militia, and thus 
given it a prospective claim to the officers’ places- In the 
constitution of the counties, the knights had ever formed 
the nucleus of the suitors ; and in the formation of the 
magna assisa^ and in the later extension of the jury system, 
they invariably remained at the head of the list of jurors. 
But the new institution of justices of the peace places the 
knights still more completely in an ubiquitous position at the 
head of the local government, to represent which, the knights, 
in their position as officers of the county militia, as jurors, 

(2) Tlie statistical authority for the that the great groups of estates, both 
feudal tenure of this period is the in number and total size, when com- 
feudal book frequently cited under the pared with Domesday Book, appefir 
name Testa de Nevill It appears to to have increased, whilst Crown vassals 
Iiave been compiled at the end of the of a medium estate of from three to 
reign of Edward II., or the beginning ten knights* fees are now seldom met 
of that of Edward III., yet employing with. In the above-named sum total 
materials wliich according to official are reckoned also the numerous “ser- 
proofs date from the time of Henry jeanties,” as well as the hefs under 
ill. and Edward I. It contains six wardships, and the escheated fees, 
thousand three hundred registered which were under royal nmnagemeiit 
names of great and lesser Crown and Erom this confused material, w'hich is 
sub-vassals. The latter, however, have only intended for the Exchequer ac- 
been incompletely given; for where counts, a graphic picture can at once 
the immediate vassal makes his imy- be gathered of the splitting up of the 
ments direct to the Exchequer, the fees, into fractions, and of the intricate 
sub-vassals areincliided in the summary , confusion of the greater landed es- 
statements. It is worth remarking tates. , 
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and as police magistrates, had such a natural that 

for generations we find the same names as representati^l^i 
their respective counties. ^ 

The executive had evidently a high interest in these services. 
But the State, as such, had no interest in restricting to certain 
families the claims arising therefrom, and in excluding all 
other classes from acquiring such rights. .The English 
monarchy was strong enough and resolute enough to defend 
the true interests of the State in the formation of the estates 
of the realm, and thus to give the English aristocracy that 
sharply defined contrast which it presents to the formation of 
the inferior nobility in Germany and France, by following out 
the three lines of legislation laid down in the preceding period. 

1. By the alienahility and divisihiUfy of the knights' fees, 
which had been already in Norman times permitted by royal 
licence, had been recognized again in Magna Charta, and was 
more clearly defined in the statute Quia E^iiinores, 18 Edward 
I. c. 1. For alienations of Crown fiefs the sanction of the 
King was still reserved, but the neglect to obtain it only 
entailed a moderate fine (1 Edw. III. c. 12). Herein the 
policy was evidently pursued of facilitating the division of 
great landed estates, multiplying the number of the Crowm 
vassals and freeholders, and of entirely prohibiting for the 
future the creation of new manors, with their courts baron 
and police. A class-contrast between noble and '^rotiirier " 
tenants of knights’ fees after German fashion could never 
arise in England. But w^hat was thus withheld from the 
ambition of the knightly families to keep themselves apart, as 
the propertied county nobility, redounded to the good of the 
knighthood as a whole, by according an enhanced political 
influence to the entire landed class. 

2. The second legislative tendency was to keep the honovr 
of knighthood open to all liheri homines who had possessions 
vsuffieient to enable them to learn and perform the heavy 
service of horsemen. In the interests of the national de- 
fence and the finances, a practice was begun by the Ex- 
chequer under Henry IIL, ,in 1254, of officially demanding 
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■of alljji^eater landed proprietors, under threat of penalties, 
that they sl'ioiild cause themselves to he made Imights, The 
frequently changing practice demanded this of all possessors 
of freeholds, varying according to a scale of ^£10, £15, £20, 
£30, and £40 annual value, which last sum was finally fixed 
under Queen Elizabeth, in consequence of the altered value of 
money. These coercive measures had no particular effect, 
as the majority of landowners preferred paying the fine for 
neglecting to acquire the honour of knighthood ; perhaps in 
order to escape the manifold burdens of the jury service and 
other duties. At all events, whilst a general obligation of 
the great landed proprietors was adhered to, the idea of an 
exclusive right in certain families to the dignity of a knight 
could not here arise. Pursuing the same tendency, the 
monarchy never permitted a limitation of the prebendal stalls 
in the cathedral and collegiate foundations to a narrow circle 
of privileged families, nor the assertion of proofs of nobility 
and other creations of so-called autonomy, such as were 
built up in Germany on the impotence of the executive, 

3. These were the reasons why the class of landowning 
gentry in England did not become a hereditanj order; never- 
theless, class privileges wwe accorded to them which har- 
monized with their actual services in connection with local 
government and the payment of taxes -ran exclusive qualifica- 
tion for knights of the shire. The political right resulting 
therefrom, which in course of time was destined to become 
the most important of all privileges, was now, however, based 
upon the newer form of the county constitution, independent 
of the older rank in the feudal militia. The deputies were 
still called knights of the shire, but the new dignity of a 
county member was regarded as independent of the honour of 
knighthood. In quite early times we meet with numerous 
esquires among the deputies, who were, after the election, 
symbolically girded with the sword in the county court, in 
order to satisfy the letter of the law; at the close of the 
Middle Ages the majority were only esquires. It wa,s in the 
.nature of the ease, that those landowners who preferred, as 
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justices of tlie peace, to devote themselves to agi-kultural 
pursuits and local interests, were just the men who, caring 
little for court duties, military adventures, and the honour of 
kniglithood, should be chosen as deputies. The legal recog- 
nition of this well-acquired right was contained in 23 Henry 
VL c. 15 (1444), to the effect that only notable knights and 
siicli notable esquires and gentlemen of the county were to be 
elected, as could become knights, but no yeomen and inferior 
persons. 

Tims was a privilege conceded, as modest as that of the 
peerage, and not recognizing a greater amount of privilege 
of nobility than arose from the duties which the actual pro- 
perty rendered or could render, with certain still more modest 
honours extending only to the sons of the landowner, and no 
further. What was thus withheld from the asj)irations of 
the individual families was again made good by the enhanced 
political influence of the whole class. The political position 
of the knighthood was recognized, without prejudice to family 
rights and social position. The country gentleman was quite 
as proud of his old family and coat of arms as the great 
baron, whose possessions often commenced centuries later 
than his. The esquire bore on his coat of arms a helmet 
and a shield, and had a very lively consciousness of a higher 
warlike vocation, even before he gained knighthood and the 
golden spurs. His younger sons generally received their edu- 
cation in the house of a nobleman, and he very frequently 
allied himself by marriage with the families of the higher 
nobility. But more valuable than these knightly honours 
stood the squire’s influence in the district, in which his j^osi- 
tion was undisputed ; in the offices and dignities of slierilf 
and justice of the peace ; in county court and great jury, and 
also as representative of his county in the House of Commons, 
An anomalous epoch, the way for which was i^repared by 
the French wars, was ushered in under Henry YL With 
French kinships and fashions, with French language and 
manner of life, new chivalrous manners spread from the 
higher nobility to the knighthood. The great dynastic spirit 
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of faetii seized upon the comities. The outbreak of the war 
of the Eoses recalled the period of club law under Stephen.. 
Although the legal duel had been virtually abolished by the 
action of the legislature, yet the chivalrous notions con- 
nected with it did not die out. The Court of Chivalry had 
at that time attained a certain importance. The brilliant 
successes, the immense booty, the adventurous life of the 
armies in France appears to have once more introduced into 
an otherwise j)rosaic period all the romance of chivalry.. 
Daily intercourse with the French nobility and their social 
views, and a camp life of many years’ duration far away 
from home, naturally increased to a great extent both class 
pride and military de corps. {T) 

In spite of this transitory variation, the mainstay of the 
knight’s position in the provincial district remained, unaltered 
and undisturbed, based on his activity in the life of the country. 
For this reason the knights appear, from the first, to have 


(2“) The leanings of the English 
knighthood in this period have been 
described by me in an article upon 
the “gentry” in Ersch and Grnber^s 
“ Real-Encyclopadie.” Under the in- 
fluence of the great v?ars subsequent 
to Edward I., and especially under 
Edward III., certain movements in this 
direction were already working. Tour- 
naments which were hateful to the 
prevailing public opinion, and ’which 
had been at times strictly prohibited, 
came again into honour under Eicharcl 
II. ; the use of escutcheons as family 
emblems had become an established 
custom in the French wars, and was 
under Henry VI. regarded as an here- 
ditary right. Under Kichard II., for 
instance, a patent occurs in which John 
de Kingston is designated as “ re- 
t<eeirez en V estate de geniilhowie et lui 
fait esguierP Under Henry VI. a 
certain Bernhard Angevin was raised 
with a, formal "^noMlitamiis” to the in- 
ferior nobility. It was now a time in 
which the herald’s oflice played a part 
with its rules of tournaments, shields, 
escutcheons, pedigrees, and in which 
pretensions to gentlemanly condition 
or degree were directly raised. In 29 
Edward HI. John Ooupland was by 


patent appointed an hereditary ban- 
neret. Under Edward III. and Henry 
IV. the orders of the Bath and the 
Garter were founded. The ceremony 
of creating a knight was revived witii 
great solemnity. The dignity of the 
banneret was for a time regarded de- 
finitely as a degree of nobility, and 
therefore it was that under the pro- 
tectorate of the nobles in Eicharcl 11. 
the election of a banneret to be a 
knigbt of the shire was declared to be 
inadmissible. Occasionally also in the 
statutes of this time the characteristic 
of the (jenerosm a 'natmtate was men- 
tioned, Further than this, the legisla- 
tion of Barliament never proceeded. 
The duties which the laws of the realm 
had already imposed upon the great 
landed proprietors in military, judicial, 
police, and tax-paying departments 
were all too serious and too burdensome 
to admit of attaching the idea of a 
nobility of birth to the mere descent 
from former owners of knights’ fees. 
That tendency is only a transitory one, 
as was the system of paid soldiery. It 
is only permanent institutions which 
decide the question of class-distinc- 
tions. 
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had a regulating iniduence in the House of Commons>*JHioiigli 
under Edward I. Norman names predominate among knights 
of the shire, yet hy degrees English names become more' 
constant. The same family names recur more and more re- 
gularly in Parliament, as well as in the parties of the court 
and the great council; and towards the end of the period 
the growing respect for the Lower House is manifested by 
the entrance into it of younger sons of the higher nobility. 
In the year 1549 Sir Francis Eussell, son of the Earl of Bed- 
ford, was the first instance of an heir to a j)eerage taking a 
seat in the Commons. The knights of the shire are per- 
manently the leading members of Parliament — an honourable 
and bravo element which stamped its character upon the 
proceedings of the Lower House. The representation of the 
^constitutional rights and liberties of the nation until the close 
of the Middle Ages was undertaken purely by the knighthood 
in the Lower House, where, as a matter of course, the 
Speaker -was also chosen from among the knights of the 
•shire. (2^) 

The so-called '^educated classes” in England, as in Ger- 
many, come next after the knighthood. In a class system 
which bases its graduations upon landed property (or rather 
upon the services of real estate), all intellectual labour, as 
such, is still extra dassem. Yet it, too, takes an important 
share in the functions of self-government, and thereby also 
a share in the privileges of the knighthood. 

(2‘’) Only a seaming exception is tlie in the dynastic struggles, especially in 
-election of Bichard Bi-oolc, member for the wars of the Boses, right and wrong 
London, to the Speakership (1454) by were for the lay understanding difficiiit 
reason of the peculiar situation of Loii- to distinguish ,* even for a juristic mind 
don,^ ami the permanent connectiCn the institution of a lineal suceessioii to 
.subsisting between ^ the county of the throne, dating from many genera- 
.Middlesex and the city. Bemarkable tions back, was something not very easy 
•at first sight, in the violent party Strug- of comprehension. According to the 
gles of tbe magnates, is the apparently situation of aftairs then, there W’us 

passive yielding spirit of the Lower nothing at last left even for the .knight- 

House, and stiJl more, as Stubbs (ui. hood but to side with one party, choos- 

■550) points out, tlm fact that the mem- ing it according to their respective 

hers of the servile Parliaments have views of personalgratitude and loyalty, 
.sprung from the same class and fre- and to considerations of power and tem- 
quenti}^ from the same families as those poral interests, 
of the independent Parliaments. But 
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Especially is this true of the parochial clergy. Whilst the 
prelates mth their tenure by barony belonged to the noble estate 
of the realm^ the higher parochial clergy shared the rank of 
the knighthood, and in convocation had their ovai parlia- 
mentary representation. By the appointment of parochial 
clergy upon commissions of the peace, they also participated 
in the political influence of that magisterial office. Next in 
order came the universities with their ecclesiastical institu- 
tioiis, their ecclesiastical staff, and their ecclesiastical privi- 
leges. For the whole body of the clergy, the benefit of 
‘■clergy in cases of a criminal nature was a weighty privilege, 
which frequently led to immunity from punishment, and 
which at this time, by a declaration of the episcopal com- 
missary, legit ut dericusT could be extended to every person 
wdio knew how to write. 

Even in the preceding period a juristic class had become 
separated, as a specially learned profession, from the clergy. 
The serviens ad legem, doctor juris, and the educated lawyer 
partook, like the lower clergy, of the honorary rank of the 
esquire, and found in the commissions of peace for the county 
a frequent occupation, independent of any real estate; the 
legal profession became more and more regularly the school 
for the higher judicial offices. At the close of the period the 
judicial staff consisted of a paid body of officers learned in 
the law. The clerical and liberal professions formed the com- 
plement of a higher middle class, which vras in later times 
fitted for becoming fused with the knighthood into a single 
united body of gentry. (2") 

(2^^) The parochial clergy bears at tion, especially for the legal profes- 
Ihis time, like the knighthood, the sion, and the notables of the cities, 
honorary title “ sir ; ” upon tlie justices Stubbs justly remarks on this point, 
of the realm was conferred the honour Two of the most exclusive and *' pro- 
of knighthood, and even that of a ban- fessionai ’ of modem professions were 
neret by royal grant. By an ordinance not in the Middle Ages professions, 
of 1 Henry V., according to which in , at all. Every man was to some extent 
every formal citation of the courts for . a soldier, and every man was to some 
the future the estate or degree or exteut a lawyer . , . and he could 
mysterie” of the defendant was to be keep his own accounts, draw up his 
expressed, the additions esquire and own briefs, and make his own will, 

gentleman from that time forth attained with the aid of a scrivener or chaplain 

a technically acknowledged significa- (Stubbs, iii. 596), 
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III. mjt class of fixrijoltevs 

together the knighthood, the now legally recogm^^’^tillrd^ 
estate of the realm, defined hy the active right of election to 
the Lower House, and founded like the other. estates upon 
payment of taxes and personal service for the commonwealth. 

The property base for freeholders entitled to the suffrage 
was real estate not liable to feudal services, in other words 
free (that is, only liable to money payments or definite 
services). Their original stock (the liheri homines and soche- 
mamii of Domesday Book) had been already increased in 
the preceding period by the parcelling of knights’ fees ; and 
in this period it is multiplied in consequence of the extrava- 
gant pomp of the nobility and the knighthood, which was sure 
to load to manifold alienations of portions of their estates, and 
to mortgages. The share in the land and income-tax of these 
small landed proimietors in the country and in the provincial 
towns was no inconsidm*able one. But still more prominent 
was their personal service. The Statute of Winchester classi- 
fied the liheri homines down to the lowest degrees for the 
■service of arms. The uniformed liveries of the great noble 
households were formed of the members of their families. Of 
them were formed the heavy-armed horsemen, archers, and 
liobblers for the royal armies in France, which had so gloriously 
vanquished the ill-disciplined feudal levies of the Prencli 
army, that a treatment of this class in England as being 
talliables and corveahles was forbidden, if on no other ground, 
by their military profession. But the regularly recurring suit 
of court, which now with the gradual dissolution of tlie 
county, hundred, and manorial courts, became more com- 
pletely developed into service on juries, could not but decide 
the question of a legal assessment. From the first, in the 
civil assizes not merely knights but all Ubere tenentes had to 
be taken into account. The jpresentment jury and the petty 
jury in criminal cases, as part of the magisterial institution 
for police purposes, had from the first been constituted with 
a prospective view to a numerous emifioyment of the smaller 
freeholders. The service on. a juiy was accordingly from the 
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l)egmning built upon a broader, basis than tliat of the old 
legal suitors, who were, indeed, nominally, still to 

the county court.” With Henry lY. begin new ordinances 
to the mode of carrying out the county elections^ in which 
at last the legal maxim that 'Apolitical duties shall determine 
political rights,” jirevails. By the ordinances of Edward III. 
the duty of serving on a jury in the county court was fixed 
at forty shillings annual value on a freehold, whether in fee 
or for life. These freeholders formed wdth the knights the 
ordinary court of the county in its then form. With 
this qualification, which was tolerably high for those times, 
the third estate in the county separated itself off from all 
below it. (3) 

similar basis was originally also given to the municipal 
suffrage, apiDortioned according to participation in '' lot and 
scot.” The municipal privileges arising from the farming of 
royal dues {firnia biorgi), the regular grant of a separate police 
court (court leet), and still more extensive municipal juris- 
diction led to the establishment of the principle that A^all 
resident householders paying scot and bearing lot could 


(3) The qualificsation of forty shill- 
ings is considerable when compared 
with the assessment of £20, which still 
continued as the rate of a knight’s fee, 
in so far as it signified half a hide of 
land, a small yeoman’s estate, or cor- 
responding house property, with refer- 
ence to winch Fortescue mentions with 
satisfaction that in England a great 
number of such owners were to be 
found. If we remember the consider- 
able number of jurors who were re- 
quired each year for the civil assizes, 
the grand juries of the itinerant justices 
and justices of the peace, the petty 
Juries of the same courts, the sheriff’s 
tourn and the courts leet, there will 
be seen to be an annual participation 
of thousands, by which knights, free- 
holders, and burgesses remain in a 
state of active independent co-oj>era- 
tion. In 1 Ricliard III, c. 4 it was 
certainly provided that in the sherifi-s 
tourn, in addition to freeholders of 
twenty shillings, also of 8d. 

should be required to do suit, a pro-, 


vision which is once again incidentally 
mentioned in 19 Henry VIII. c. 13. 
But the extraordinary service in the 
police courts in the country had never 
been regarded as an ordinary suit of 
court, and was the less suitable as the 
limitation of a pecuniary qualification, 
since in the private leets the copy- 
holders were only required to do suit in 
cases of emergency, and then without 
uniformity or any legally recognizable 
principle. The somewhat undefined 
conditions of the old duty to ordinary 
suit of court, in the county court, and 
of the old service in police courts, as 
'well as those of the newly instituted 
system of serving on juries, made them- 
selves particularly felt in tiie unde- 
cided dispute as to who Iiad to con- 
tribute to the daily allowance of the 
knights of the sliire. Keith er the 
legislature nor the central courls were 
able to establish here any general 
principle. Except in the county of 
Kent this liability to contribute re- 
mained dependent upon local custom. 
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exercise the liherties of citizens/’ Thus only clay-l^iihourerSs 
lodgers, guests, and strangers were excluded. By 
version of the indefinite dues payable to the lord paramounl.^ 
into fixed money contributions, the municipal tenure had been 
placed as hurgage Umire upon an equality with the rural free 
tenure, socage tentirc. Whether householders, by reason of 
the mere relation of tenancy, paid scot and bore lot and were 
admitted to the rights of citizenship, varied probably accord- 
ing to custom. The titles to the municipal citizenship by 
birth, trade, marriage, etc., which were so multifariously 
discussed in later times, wei'e originally only the normal 
modes of founding a household. But the form of the civic 
service of court, and the civic taxes, the varied landed interests 
of the agricultural burgesses, trade and commerce, combine 
to give to the municipal suffrage an unequal development with 
a slow yet continuous downward tendency. The contrast to 
the normal creation of the estates manifested itself in the 
English cities in the following phenomena. 

1. In the decay of the discharge of suit of court in person, 
as a consequence of the altered judicial constitution and the 
gradual decline of the old police courts. From the very 
nature of the police business, it could be more efficiently 
performed by ju>stices of the peace and constables than by 
periodical assemblies of citizens. The new service as juror, 
in which the passing of sentence was no longer involved, 
appeared m,ore than ever a pre-eminently personal burden, 
and was considered desirable by no one. Poor laws were not 
as yet a part of the administrative system of the community. 
The periodical meetings of the citizens (courts leet) thus lost 
their practically important business, and only retained any 
degree of importance under special local conditions. For the 
service on juries the stat. 21 Edward I allowed custom ”, to 
decide, without fixing any qualification for the municipal 
juries. But jDoorer persons as well as various wealthier" 
tradesmen and the civic notables soon sought to avoid the 
service. For current administrative matters there were 
formed almost everywhere administrative committees, who 
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were eitKer constituted out of the “ leet juries/’ or were, as 
occa'sion required, newly formed from among the number of 
«^hosen councillors. But such committees as are employed 
upon single lines of business, particularly the assessment of 
taxes, have notoriously a tendency to become permanent and 
finally to fill up their number . by co-optation, as no one 
usually presses for participation in them. 

2. The original character of the municipal assemblies and 
money grants became also altered. For the deliberation in 
Parliament as to subsidies proposed to be voted, the municipal 
deputies were at first only regarded as a representative com- 
mittee of the commimitas^ which received binding instructions 
from its constituents; and originally perhaps in municipal 
assemblies a serious deliberation may have taken place as to 
the amount which it was proposed to vote. However, an 
understanding had always finally to be arrived at among those 
summoned to Parliament, by which the determination of these 
money grants became centred in the body of the representa- 
tives. But the more the recurring money grants adopted a 
uniform character, and particularly after the rates of con- 
tribution for the individual localities had become fixed, the 
more did such deliberations on taxation lose their object. 
The urgency of the taxes demanded by the King had finally 
to be left to the consideration of the deputies in Parliament. 
The commission of the delegates thus gradually and imper- 
ceptibly merges into a general mandate of confidence. In 
like manner in the apportionment of the subsidies and tenths 
that w^ere voted within the district of the individual town, 
the scale was a fixed one, in which the principal labour fell 
upon the assessment commission. It is evident how thus the 
municipal meetings from the point of view of taxation lost 
their definite object. The contributions to be raised for the 
municipal needs of the borough were as yet too unimportant 
to make municipal meetings or the election of the representa- 
tives a necessity. 

3. To this must be added the varieties of the municipal 
modes of property, when compared with the more uniform 

VOL. n. H 
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interests of the country. Trade and commerce have "a^^atiiral 
tendency to form themselves into guilds, and, when the’^guild ^ 
has been established, to exclude all outsiders from pursyipjif^' 
the craft. Owing to the impotence of the executive (in 
Germany) or to laisser aller (in England), groups of interests 
arise from this which aim at the exercise of police power and, 
when they have gained it, at constituting to themselves an 
autonomous industrial or commercial law according to their 
class interests. This process of formation now began its work 
in England, yet it varied in different places according to 
various influences. Where the institution of guilds had 
attained a paramount influence, the heads of the guilds might 
be tliG select class of the active citizens. In small localities 
the agricultural citizens and the owners of houses formed 
themselves into a kind of peerage, in analogy to the villages, 
in which the municipal landowners (burgage tenants) appear 
as the governing body. Where, besides the municipal mayor, 
no permanent council or committee existed, a gathering of all 
taxpayers or landowners, or even of all residents, for the 
performance of single acts of election was sometimes called. 
But in proportion as personal activity in the community 
decreases, different modes of property assert themselves. No 
statutory and no customary law can under such circumstances 
keep political right alive; and least of all a mere right of 
suffrage. At this time no abuses are as yet thought of. It 
was not until the following period that a conscious endeavour 
showed itself to fix these actual conditions by incorporation, 
and to replace the local unions, by a counterfeited notion of 

corporate unions. But how small the actual electoral 
body was, is shown by the fact that even from the time of 
Edward III. the beginnings of a system of bribery are met 
with. (B*^) The legislature allows these conditions to eontiiiiie 
in their diversity, and even aggravates them — 

(3*^) The political economic diyersi- Ages have been treated by Stnbbs, iii. 
ties, from the point of view of social pp. 359-392 (“Municipal History”), 
economy of the landed, industrial, and . Tbe Hnglish industrial and commercial ^ 
commercial interests of the English policy,' of this period has been very 
towns towards the close of the Middle thoroughly treated in German treatises, 
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4. Ey an aimless increase in tlie nnmber of parliamentary 
"boroiiglis. Tlieir modest position appears to liave kept alive 
-fee opinion tliat in them there was to be found a parliamen- 
tary element devoted to the royal power. In spite of the 
resistance of the towns themselves, the number of members 
was at the close of the Middle Ages increased to four times 


particularly (with a full use of records) 
by Georg Sohaiiz (“Engl, Handels 
Politik gegen Ende des Mittelalters,” 
Leipzig, 188|), and in practical con- 
ciseness by W. von OschensM (“ Eng- 
land's Wirthschaftliche Entwickelung 
im Ausgang des Mitteialters,” Jena, 
1879). Eor the village institutions I 
refer my readers to the important con- 
tribution of Nasse (“ Bie Mittelalter- 
liche r'eldgemeinschaft,” Bonn, 1869). 
The economic interests were here so 
different, that in its municipal develop- 
ment, England most nearly corresponds 
to the social development of Germany, 
in so far as the executive, generally 
maintaining a passive attitude, allows 
the social groups to form their own 
constitution autonomously. The Cinque 
Ports retained an exceptional position 
between the knighthood and citizen- 
ship, on account of their special duty 
to defend the country. The great 
trading and commercial towns allow 
the trading companies and commercial 
guilds a definite share in the municipal 
government, which also extends to 
numerous inland towms. Trade and 
internal commerce show no very strong 
inclination for corporate excinsiveness, 
but certainly for the export trade, 
which a few towns had originally, by 
reason of the dues imposed upon ex- 
port, contrived to secure to themselves 
by the so-called “staifie privileges/' 
The articles of export thus monopolized 
were wool, sheep skins, leather, lead 
and tin, which only the merchants of 
the staple, as a Corporation with ex- 
clusive jurisdiction, were allowed to 
export. The staple places were Lon- 
don, Bristol, Canterbury, Chichester, 
Exeter, Lincoln, ISTewcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwich, York, and Caermarthen. 
Such privileges have not formed the 
municipal constitution ; but they have 
in some places aided in breaking 
through the normal municipal con- 
stitution by a kind of guild system. 


The periodical mistakes of this econo- 
mic policy are seen in the decay and 
impoverishment of the small inland 
towns by the monopoly of the staple 
places, which is also manifest in the 
tax-register as well as in a certain in- 
definiteness of the legislation concern- 
ing these staple articles. All these 
elements are seen accumulated in 
London on the largest scale. In 
general, there prevails, it is true, at the 
time of the origin of the estates, a good 
understanding between the great landed 
interests of the country and city, in 
which from tlie earliest times the most 
powerful part of the nobility for a 
certain portion of each year resided 
in person. But just In this place a 
fluctuating struggle is seen in the 
creation of social class-right. The 
industrial property lies here so thickly 
accumulated that the uniform wealthy 
corporation aimed at overcoming its 
neighbour — that is, the guild system 
endeavoured to suppress the municipal 
system. After an unsuccessful attempt 
under Henry III. (1362), the municipal 
suffrage ’was granted to the guilds by 
ordinance under Edw^ard III. The 
municipal elections now actually 
passed from the burgesses to the trad- 
ing companies. The innovation 'was, 
however, so opposed to the bases of the 
municipal and coanty constitution, 
that shortly afterwards an ordinance, 7 
Eichard II., restored the old order of 
things and reinstated the wardmote in 
its old rights. But the battle between 
the guilds and the municipal govern- 
ment continued without interruption 
from that time forth ; the guilds retain 
a continual influence upon the elec- 
tions, and gain also from time to time 
new royal concessions, as under Edward 
IV. A list of the older charters of 
London is to be found in Merewether 
(iii. pp. 2360-65). Gf, Gneist, “ Die 
City von London,” 1868. 
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the number of the knights of the shire, -whilst the co^Kespond- 
ing ratio of performances in the service of the State-swas 
rather the reverse. This undue ascendency is now seen in t!^ 
social tendencies of the legislature. As early as Edward I. the 
citizens of London petition that the foreign merchants be 
driven out of the city “because they become rich to the im- 
poverishment of the citizens.” The influence of the boroughs 
compels Edward III. to restore the staple privileges which had 
been abolished. Special laws are to protect the “honest 
merchants against increase of prices.” The admission and 
toleration of foreign handcraftsmen meets -with repeated 
opposition. The exportation and importation of wares is to 
be effected by ships which belong to the King’s subjects (Rich. 
II.). Only persons of an income of twenty shillings may 
allow their children to learn municipal trade or commerce 
(7 Hen. IV. c. 17). Still more important is the system of 
police regulations affecting labour. The plague in the year 
1884, and the consequent increase in wages, at first caused an 
ordinance to be issued and two years later the frequently 
mentioned parliamentary statute, which fixed the wages at 
the scale of the last five or six years, under threats of im- 
prisonment and branding. Under Richard II. new statutes 
are passed, which prohibit a number of amusements to the 
lower classes, and are intended to keep them closer to their 
homes. The insurrection of the peasants under Richard II. 
leads to the misapplication of the penal laws touching high 
treason. Under Henry VI. the union of labourers for the 
purpose of evading the statutes of labourers is declared felony. 
The Lower House once even petitions that the lower classes 
be prohibited from sending their children to school and devot- 
ing them to the clerical profession — and that too “for the 
honour of all free men in the kingdom.” In the sumptuary 
laws the prevailing idea is that of “ keeping the money in the 
country.” It was only owing to the higher power and clear- 
sightedness of the monarchy, the magnates, and the knights, 
that these attempts were defeated, and their encroachment in 
general neutralized. 
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In the Varied aspect of these phenomena it is clear that the 
firm cohesion which unites the knights and freeholders into 
-.pnf3 single communitas in respect of service and taxation, and 
knits them together with the estate of the nobility, is wanting 
in the municipar elements. The civic members only repre- 
sented a part of the boroughs, which were originally selected 
at random, and distributed very unequally among the coun- 
ties. The greater number of them represented no more than 
a market and trading centre for the surrounding country. 
The really active element among the citizens was very un- 
evenly distributed in the several towns, and displayed a con- 
stant tendency to still further diminution. The natural 
result w^as, that in the municipal representation only a taste 
and understanding for local and class interests could develop, 
and no higher political taste for the ^‘arduanegotia regniT (3^) 
In the inner life of the cities there is certainly seen much 
stirring agitation, sometimes even a violent struggle, not 
indeed between capital and labour,’' but between trade and 
commerce, between trade and trade, guild and guild, magis- 
trates and guilds, or magistrates and citizens. Into the 
dynastic party struggles of the times and into the feuds 
waged between political factions in respect of the relation of 
the royal council to Parliament, they were drawn only through 
the iDarty leanings of the nobility and the knights. But down 
to the close of the Middle Ages scarcely a single instance can 
be discovered, where, in the political party struggles, an in- 


In harmony with my views, 
Stubbs remarks : The presence of the 
borough members is only traceable by 
the measures of local interest . . . local 
acts for improvement of the towns . . . 
diminution of imposts in consideration 
of the repair of walls, and the redress 
of minor grievances.’ ' The merchants 
‘thought it more profitable . . . to 
negotiate in private . . . with the 
King, than to support his claims for 
increased grants of money in Parlia- 
ment; out of Parliament they were 
his pliant instriinients ; in Parliament 
they were silent or acquiescent in 
the complaints of the knights.*^ 


“There is scarcely the vestige of an 
attempt to reform the borough repre- 
sentation” (Stubbs, iii. 589). At the 
head of the political movements in 
the Lower House are to bo found only 
the knights. ' The boroughs merely give 
notice of local disorders. The great 
commerce stands as a rule on the side 
of the royal authority. Sometimes 
'certainly among the knighthood the 
interest of the landowner is paramount 
regarding the rights of the workman or 
day labourer, but on the whole a con- 
tinuity of their policy is seen in con- 
stitutional traditions (Stubbs, ii. 514), 
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dependent proposal lias proceeded from the burge'ises. In 
the struggle also between the dynastic parties they were can- 
vassed by both sides, but yet play no important part in the^ 
struggle, and do not display a constant devotion either to the 
Bed or to the White Bose. 

Thus was all precedent and all principle wanting for the 
laying down of the passive qualifications of eligibility for the 
office of municipal representative in Parlianent. The writs 
addressed to the sheriffs are worded as before, as indefinitely 
as possible— an election to be made de discretioribus et 
mngis siiffi(dentihtis C" and thus it remained. But who should 
these eminent representatives be? The actual state of the 
judicial, magisterial and fiscal relations rendered the inactive 
mass of the citi2;ens, as a rule, indifferent to an isolated 
electoral act ; as a matter of fact the electoral body was, in 
the majority of the boroughs, a small and select one. The 
choice fell, naturally, upon notables and civic gentlemen 
of the commissions of the peace. But as the commission 
of peace of the county was regularly connected with the 
cities, through the medium of the current police adminis- 
tration, the gentry came also into permanent connection 
with the boroughs, which in the fifteenth century often made 
them the objects of their choice. In any ease, those appointed 
to the commissions of the peace and as deputies, represented 
analogous elements of property, to whom the gentry could not 
refuse an equality of standing with themselves. Towards the 
close of the period we find consequently the titles of the gentry, 
such as esquires, etc., conceded also to certain municipal 
notables. 

But the more important political business was discharged 
% the staff of justices of the peace and by the deputies in 
Parliament, by which means an impulse to work for the public 
good and a permanent political influence were thus given 
only to the higher classes. In the case of the higher ranks 
of the borough population, the foundation was thus laid for 
their later fusion with the class of knights, forming a united 
gentry. In another direction, by. the lowering of the inferior 
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civic clas2,es to tiie level of inaction, the foundation of tlie 
pre-eminently aristoeratie character of the later parliamentary 
representation was laid. For the landowning classes of the 
comity, as a whole, the fabric of the three-estate-system, based 
as it was upon independent activity and rateability, was so 
immovably and firmly established, that it was capable of 
embracing and supporting the motley and anomalous forms 
of municipal representation, and thus in marvellous continuity 
outlasted the storms of the Keformation and the Eevolution 
down to the nineteenth centnry. 

IV. it mams infra clasisrtii after the three estates had 

been separated off, is in the main a working population, w^hich 
enjoys indeed personal liberty, but without any share in the 
political rights of the parliamentary constitution. These 
classes of society also pay their dues ; but in the great majority 
of cases not to the State, but to a landlord, a master, or house- 
holder, who is the immediate bearer of the State burdens. 
Some of these classes could, as supplementaries, discharge 
the suit of court in the court leet ; but this form of magis- 
terial courts was only a local, incidentai, varying and now 
decaying institution. 

The improvement in the position of these classes, which 
had now taken place on the whole, is pre-eminently due to 
changes in rural economy. The money system with its 
liberating effects had now passed from political to local, and 
from public to private economy. Landowners and monaste- 
rial corporations at this period farmed no longer by means of 
bailiffs ; a new system, that of rent, had come into being, 
and a new class of leaseholders had been formed, occupying a 
middle position between the freeholder and the agricultural 
labourer. After their numbers and their prosperity had both 
increased, they share, with the small freeholder, the name 
of ''yeomen.'' Such leaseholders in the fifteenth century, in 
ever-increasing numbers, took the place of the local bailiffs 
who formerly managed the lands of the lords and the monas- 
teries, but they stood in another form of dependence upon the 
landlord than did their predecessors. In respect of taxation, 
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they were rated in bonis almost in the same wa^y as the . 
freeholders in terris (Stubbs, Hi. 552, 553). Their position, 
moreover, is dependent upon the amount of the ren tal an d^ 
the capital. But with the leasehold system the interest of 
the landlord disappears in the services of his villeins, whose 
emancipation in consideration of money payments had been 
extensively brought about. 

Epidemics, bad harvests, and mistakes in the policy of taxa- 
tion had, under Eichard II. and Henry VI., caused repeated 
insurrections of the peasants, which were apparently attribu- 
table to the attempts of the landlords to re-introduce villeinage 
and manorial services, after new relations of service and rent 
had already taken their place. But when the system of money 
payments had become once for all established, by means of 
the institutions of rent and wages, the reasons for dissatisfac- 
tion were quietly removed, both by the landowners themselves, 
and by the abandonment of the unsuccessful system of poll-tax. 

This new^ system of economy shows its favourable results 
first of all in the abolition of serfdom. Whereas it was formerly 
more -the influence of the Church, it was now the economic 
interest of the lord himself, which favoured the emancijaation 
of the remaining bondsmen, for a free labourer proved a 
more capable man. Jurisprudence also accorded to the bonds- 
men the ];)ersonal protection that belonged to the liheri homines^ 
by regarding their relations to their lord as a legally defined 
exception. The serfs who still exist at the close of the Middle 
Ages are quite unimportant anomalies. (4) 

Quite as much ameliorated was the legal position of the 

(4) la Uie insiiiTection of the peasants times was never revived. In the rebel- 
under Richard II., the social ideas of lion of John Cade (1450) the agitation 
the labouring classes went hand in hand was neither on account of serfs nor of 
with the heretical efforts against the reformation ideas, but it was only tiie 
Church. From the standpoint of human classes, who laboured for hire, who 
rights, the emancipation of tbe bonds- demanded the “ seven halfpenny loaves 
men was placed in tlie foreground. for a penny,” abolition of money, 
The act of emancipation, which was equality in dress, etc., egaMte et /ra- 
passed at that time, was certainly re- terniU, the natural antipodes of an ex- 
pealed at the instance of Parliament; aggerated system of regulations affect- 
the interest of the lords themselves inglabotir,whichagamdisappearswitli 
was, however, apparently sufficient to the excesses of these regulations under 
remove this grievance, which in later the liotises. of York and Tudor. 
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manorial peasants or villanL The nndefinecl services attached 
to these villeins’ estates became, in process of time, for the 
.most part' converted into money rents, for reasons which lay 
in tfie economic interest of leasehold (Scriven on Copyhold, 
i. 46, 428), In the case of a higher class of them, at the 
commencement of this period, a right was in practice ac- 
corded to their land, to the extent, that deprivation might 
only take place according to the custom of the court (the later 
so-called privileged villeinage). For the rest, likewise, a right 
of deprivation only exjiista causa recogni 2 sed towards the 
close of the period by a famous decision, Taltarum’s case, 
under Edward IV. Copyhold” became, in this later period, 
more and more the common term, a name derived from the 
court roll, which was the title of possession. (4'^) 

The labouring classes of the cities were also in economic 
dependence upon property, but only in the free relation of the 
contract of hire. The narrow-minded restriction imposed upon 
their liberty of movement by the poor-law regulations was 
not introduced until later centuries. They share their i)assive 
position in the municipal government with the majority of 
the wealthy classes themselves in the later form of the muni- 
cipal suffrage. 

What the parliamentary constitution was able to concede 
to the unrepresented members of society (who in every form of 
representative government form the majority), was the legal 
liberty of mounting up into the higher classes, in which respect 
this constitution, in comparison with the parliamentary con- 

Tlie copyhold was once estimated sented in the county and in Parliament, 
by Lord Coke in a decision at one-third not bound by parliamentary money 
of the whole real property in the grants, and only subject to their special 
country, an estimate which, according tallagia. Eeprcsentatives of them were 
to later statistics, was perhaps twice often summoned to Parliament, hut they 
its real extent. Of a separate nature never met together with the Commons 
were the tenures in ancient demesne. and formed no part of the Parliament. 
These comprised partly Mi freeholders, In the case of these peasants the 
partly hereditary mllani (analogous to taxing right of the Crown continued 
the privileged villeinage), partly mere longest. In the later voting of the 
copyholders, who were by royal'favour taxes the. King consents on his side for 
exempted from the ordinary courts and , those peasants unrepresented in Par- 
the county government, freed from jury liament in the words “Le roi amsi le 
service, and therefore, also mirepre- 
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stitiitions of the Continent, is a model one. As it\s open to 
the labourer in town and country by industry and skill to rise 
to be a tenant and small proprietor, so also is the way. open 
to the working classes to enter into a more profitable career 
by their freedom of movement from place to place, and by 
the freedom of entrance into local companies and guilds ; to 
the middle classes in the towns is open the entrance into the 
offices of the municipal government ; whilst the notables 
of the towns can obtain admission into the commissiouvs 
of the peace or parliamentary re23resentations, even with 
the honorary rank of esquire. The retail trader can at any 
time become a freeholder, and the leaseholder, in addition to 
his leasehold, can also exercise political rights as a freeholder. 
The wholesale trader can acquire from the impoverished noble 
the ancestral estate with all the rights and j)riYileges of a 
manor attached; and his family in the second generation 
mil be reckoned among the most zealous champions of the 
privileges of the knighthood. Conversely the entrance of 
the younger sons of the nobility and the knighthood into the 
counting house of the mffi’chant was not considered derogatory 
to their rank. The names of knights of the shire are found 
on the registers of the trading companies and guilds, and 
members of the old nobility solicited with especial eagerness 
the offices of the civic mayors, aldermen, and recorders, as 
well as the municipal seats in Parliament. Elevation into 
the higher estates by means of the Church is open to all 
classes; the middle classes may attain high honours and 
dignities through the law Inns of Court, and for the highest 
merits in that profession, even admission to the ranks of the 
peerage. ( 4 ^j ' ' , ' , ■ ' , 

(4’^) ‘‘Tile younger sons of the superior classes; the small freeholder 
country knight sought wife, occupation, and the small tradesman met on analo- 
and estate in the towns. The leading gous terms ” (Stubbs, ii. 188). 
men in the towns, such as the De la What an alleviating influence the 
Foies, formed an urban aristocracy early organized direct system of tasa- 
that had not to wait more than, one tion naturally exercised upon the class 
generation for ample recognition. The interests is shown bv the tax assess- 
practiee of larighthood ... the custom: ments themselves. 'The sumptuary 
of wearing coat-armour, as well as real laws (23 Edw. IV.), the equality of 
relationship and affinity, united the the property and family law, and 
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The firiii bond which knits together the system of this 
social forination by means of self-goyernment and payment 
.oLtees with the highest functions of the eseeutiye, extends 
down to the lowest classes as a bond of social aims, which 
placed, indeed, actual impediments in the way of ability and 
merit, but never legal barriers. English society thus attained 
a fundamental basis for the development of individual ability 
and energy, which determine the course of its history during 
the following generations. 



equality of taxation, produce here 
groups of society sucli as were un- 
heard of on the Continent. The pro- 
perty tax of 1359 shows, for example, 
the following groups :-~Bukes (133 
shillings), justices of the Crown (100 
shillings), earls and the mayor of 
London (80 shillings), barons, ban- 
nerets, Crown counsel and great advo- 
cates, aldermen of London, mayors 
of the large towns (40 shillings), 
knights, lawyers, councillors of the 
second order (20 shillings), knights of 
orders and merchants (13 -3- shillings), 


esquires, lower lawyers, mayors and 
councillors of small towns, greater 
freeholders and greater tenants (6|} 
shillings), lower monks, esquires, and 
gentlemen without landed property, 
smaller merchants, tradesmen and 
tenants (3 shillings), and so on. That 
in the offices of the royal court the 
three great classes of serjeants, gentle- 
men, and yeomen were distinguished, 
and that the social classes were regarded 
otherwise in the herald’s office, was, at 
the close of the Middle Ages, just as 
natural as in our time. 
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®|}e ©rgant?ation of tf)£ 

Likk the permanent division of society into classes, there was 
also completed in this period an organization of the execu- 
tive, which, though obscured by dynastic struggles, became 
accomplished in a quiet continuous development. 

Marvellous to relate, yet vouched for by contemporary 
writers, the itinerant justices and jurors w^’ent their regular 
circuits all through the aristocratic Wars of the Eoses. In 
fact, by the legislation of this period, those permanent insti- 
tutions were founded, which towered above the struggles of 
the time like a irillar; — ^large independent local unions, 
and great judicial corporations, encircle every government 
redoubtably, even in the conflict for the crown itself. But 
the position also of the permanent council, which from its 
central place exercises in daily action the varying functions 
of the executive, had become changed by the regular commands 
and prohibitions addressed to functionaries or to subjects being 
permanently regulated; and that, too, in a double manner, 
either (1) by ordinances, issued without the consent of Par- 
liament, and which are alterable at the will of the King 
alone ; or (2) by statutes, which were issued with the consent 
of Parliament, and were binding also upon the King, and 
could not be altered without the consent of the three estates in 
Parliament. 

The powers of the monarchy (state) still continue in the 
form of administrative regulations and ordinances, uneur- 
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tailed, materially extended by new demands made npon 
tlie siibjec^ts ; but the exercise of them is, in harmony with 
.thematoxe of the State, with wise moderation confined by 
the Grown by unalterable rules. The King accordingly no 
longer ap23ears as the personally commanding ruler, the 
feudal, military, judicial, and magisterial lord ; but the Crown 
appears as a permanent institution, which guarantees legal 
protection and permanent support to the life of society, and 
thus takes firmer root in the heart of the people. With this 
self-restriction by law, there accrues also to the King him- 
self a firmer legal protection, and to his rights an enhanced 
inviolability and sanctity. 

This specialization of the administrative law, which forms 
the transition to the modern political system, appears in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries to have advanced in all 
departments of the political government, although in different 
degrees, according to the temporary needs of the executive 
power. 

The military poicer over the Crown vassals continues ac- 
cording to deeds of enfeoffment and custom (common law) ; 
but the system of the national militia had become more com- 
prehensive and more living ; the recruiting and employment 
of which was now fixed by parliamentary statutes. But 
the deficient jprihciples of the recruiting leave room for 
various abuses of the military power for financial and political 
purj)Oses. 

llie judicial potver is based partly upon Norman admin- 
istrative joractice, but in its most important features upon 
statutes, which more exactly define the position of judge and 
jury. The weak point is the reserved jurisdictio extraordi* 
naria^ which still follows the lax principles of the old admin- 
istrative system, often restricted, it is true, by Parliament, yet 
just as frequently extended by party leanings. 

The magisterial potver is based partly upon common law ; 
but, in its principal departments, upon an endless series of 
statutes affecting the public safety, trade,' and labour ; all 
which in some measure limit the arbitrary powers of the local 
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magistrates. The weak place here is the extraordinary i}ow’'ers 
residing in the royal council. 

The financial j^oiver is based upon the demesne-poBse^sians^, 
the feudal dues and other hereditary revenues of the monarchy, 
whose extension was effectually prevented by statutes. These 
form the ordinary revenue,” out of which the current ex- 
penses of the State are to be defrayed, supplemented by 
extraordinary and periodically granted land and income taxes, 
to the grant of which the estates begin to attach conditions. 

The ecclesiastical ‘power of the King had been much re- 
stricted after the events of Magna Charta; in the dualism 
of the ecclesiastical and temporal state it was only the external 
boundary-quarrels that were settled by statutes. Encroach- 
ments of the Church upon individuals were stopped by '' writs 
of prohibition,” encroachments upon the State by penal prose- 
cutions under the new statutes. 

The organs for the exercise of the rights of the political 
sovereignty thus organized have been already described, but 
shall be again recapitulated in this place in their three 
principal limbs. 

1. The Central Courts connected with the county and local 
courts form the jurisdictio orcUnaria, the permanent part of the 
judicial system. There still continues a personal dependence 
of the justices of the realm, who remain at the same time 
assistant justitiarn of the council, and whose appointments 
are as a rule subject to revocation ; the spirit of monarchical 
government, however, makes this deficiency less sensibly felt. 
As early as by the stat. 2 Edward III. c. 8, the justices were 
ordered to allow justice its uninterrupted course, without 
regarding orders issued under the great or privy seal; the 
stat. 11 Eicharcl IL c. 10 adds to this, that no WTiting is to 
be issued under the signet or privy seal to the disturbance of 
the ordinary course of justice. 

2, The Continual Council ie the central department for the 
exercise of the -sovereign and political rights in all directions — 
with reservation of the fixed spheres of ihejurisdictio ordinaria 
and the ecclesiastical constitution. Here is the active seat 
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of the royal political goyernment, the legality of the proceed- 
ings of which is enforced by the bringing forward of national 
grievances in Parliament, or, in an extreme case, by an im- 
peachment of ministers. By practice and statutes the per- 
sonal responsibility of the principal officials has already been 
expressly recognized. 

8. The Magnum in Parliament, finally, forms a 

supreme council of the Crown, periodically summoned, which 
includes the prelates and barons, and, in its ^yidest extent, 
the representatives of the Commons also. The participation 
of each portion in the functions of a council of the realm 
has been laid down by paiiiamentary practice,, and in such a 
manner that the participation in the highest extraordinary 
jurisdiction remains restricted to the Upper House. 

In its intermediate position between the courts of justice 
and the Parliament, the Continual Council has been gi’adually 
coerced into a legal line of government. But the bitter con- 
flicts of the age again and again proved that for the attain- 
ment of this end neither judicial officialism nor parliamentary 
meetings were in themselves sufficient, but that there was 
rather needed a ramification of the rights of political govern- 
ment into the district and local institutions, to form a counter- 
poise to the violence of the parties. All legal barriers 
imposed upon despotism have only become gradually effectual 
by the system of self-government, in which the wealthy 
classes assume the exercise of the political functions, and 
^ thus undertake the protection of the individual against abuses 
of the political power. Of this the Middle Ages always 
retained a lively sense, which the feudal system and the 
feudal courts on the one side, and the traditional Saxon 
judicial institutions on the other, had engrafted upon the 
nation. By the blending of the nationalities both tendencies 
became fused together. Having advanced in person to the 
supreme government of the realm, the county and municipal 
unions comprehend in themselves both feudal and local law, 
military and municipal constitutions, ruling classes (prelates 
and nobles), and middle classes (knights and burgesses), all 
in a living organization. 
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It was out of this combination, individually anj collectively, 
that the personal and political liberty of the nation proceeded. 
Counties and townships have become independei-i t in 
quence of their connection with the judicial system; the 
courts have become independent through their connection with 
the independent committees of the county and civic unions 
(juries). By its representation in Parliament the collective 
community system has become a permanent counterpoise to 
absolute political government. The peculiar nature of the 
English constitution has now become fixed by the formation 
of communal bodies for the service of the State. They are 
individually described as counties/* ridings/* hundreds/* 
or collectively as commwim, communitates ; only in the cities 
has the first formation of corporations ** commenced, which 
in later times became the source of artificial deformities. As 
personal service and rateability in respect of taxes, were by 
princij>le combined together in the communal bases, so was 
it also the case in Parliament — only that in the case of the 
prelates and lords it was their personal participation in the 
affairs of Government, in the case of the communm their 
rateability, which appears to be the predominant feature. 

In accordance with the nature of the State there thus 
arises a relation of mutuality with respect to public rights. 
The liberties of Parliament are originally an emanation of 
the royal power. There exists no parliamentary right of 
bishops, lords, knights, and burgesses, which was not in its 
origin a result of royal grant. The maxim of the courts of 
that period, Tout fwit in hiy, et vient de lui al commencement ’* 
(Year-book, 24 Edw. IIL), was fundamentally true. The 
development of the parliamentary constitution from a system 
of personal government was also discernible in the fact that 
the kings themselves, whilst mere children, were obliged to 
perform in person certain acts of sovereignty. 

On the other hand, the title to the crown in this period had 
been more than once created by Parliament, and still more 
frequently were the rights of the Crown defended and main-" 
tained by Parliament. Under the house of Lancaster, at all 
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events^ the Crown was no longer based upon the ground of 
hereditary descent alone, but upon mutual acknowledgment. 
Hence the maxim of the courts : La ley est la plus haute 
inheritance, qiie le roy ad ; car par la ley il mhne et toutes ses 
sujets sont rules, et si la ley ne fuit, nul roi, et mil inheritance 
.wa” (Year-book, 19 Hen. VL). 

The fixed elements of the political system of this period are 
to be found in the judicial system, in the systematic combina- 
tion of the exercise of the- sovereign rights with property^ 
i.e. self-government, and in the perfectly stable ecclesiastical 
constitution. They are all represented in the Upper House 
as being the head of all judicial constitution and government, 
including the highest jurisdietio extraordina/ria. The special 
rights of this high body are indeed described as privileges ; ” 
but these privileges are political rights with an upward ten- 
dency, and are not (as in the a/nckp, regime of the Continent) 
social advantages wuth a downward tendency. They afford to 
a supreme legislative council the necessary personal indepen- 
dence in dealing with the Crown and its paid servants; but 
involve no inequality in respect of family and property-law, 
no immunity from taxation, and no exemptions prejudicial to 
other classes of the people. The conservative portion of the 
constitution has already, at the close of the Middle Ages, become 
well fitted to guarantee the maintenance of the constitution 
and the conduct of the affairs of the realm according to the 
laws of land. 

The moveable part of the political government has, besides 
this, an extensive province. Within the circle which law- 
courts, the Upper House, and the Church describe arotxnd 
the personal government, there is a wide domain, in which 
the '^King in councir' moves, and at his side the Commons, 
with their grievances and motions, with their initiative in 
legislation, and conditions annexed to taxation. The fixed 
sphere of political government becomes more extended in 
each generation ; but in like manner also the moveable circles 
become expanded, owing to the continual fresh needs of the 
State and society. In the Middle Ages a narrow-mindedness is 

von. in I * . 
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Tisible, which on the one hand would wish to pass all sovereign 
power through the mould of an established legal organisatioHj 
while on the other hand, for the sake of immediately satis- 
fying social demands, it would fain ride roughshod over every/' 
legal barrier. Both tendencies are represented in this constir 
tution; the restless element pre-eminently in the House of 
Commons, with its preponderance of small burgesses. The 
instability of all representation of interests is here quite as 
visible in numerous small features as the party spirit of the 
magnates is seen in greater. The instability of such efforts 
and aspirations, combined with the violence of the Middle 
Ages, then points ever to the King, as being the embodiment 
of the perpetual impartial sovereign power. Every collision 
of the estates with each other and with royalty, awakes 
afresh the consciousness that the source of all the rights of 
the great lords, and the last protection and support of the 
weaker classes lies only in the permanent sovereign power 
— that is, in the monarchy. At every encroachment of the 
Lords and their great parties, the jealousy of the Commons is 
aroused, and an altered tone is noticeable both in the lower 
ranks of society and in the Church. Often as the Commons, 
in those party struggles, follow the lead of the Lords, in the 
moment of necessity a king who is conscious of his vocation 
finds still in them his greatest support, and the grateful recol- 
lection that it is to the monarchy that they owe their liberties. 

A rising of the unrepresented classes against the monarchy 
never occurs throughout the whole of the English Middle Ages. 

The constitution of Parliament has accordingly, in contrast 
to the Norman period, led to an exaltation and an enhance- 
ment of the royal dignity in spite of all the fluctuations and 
violence of this period. There is,’’ says Hallam, nothing, 
absolutely nothing of a republican aspect. Everything appears 
to grow out of the monarchy, and redounds to the advantage 
and honour of the King. The voice of the petitioners is, even 
the Lower House is in its most defiant humour, alw^ays 
^requen^l^j ; the prerogative of the Crown is always aeknow- 
amed pompous expressions ” (Hallam, iii. 153 ). 
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, The peo]}Ie’s conceptions of law were determined, as had 
ever been the case, by the customary legal relations, with a 
strong influence of recent impressions. The popular ideas of 
the royal power at the close of the Middle Ages could not 
therefore be simple ones. In the conceptions of those times 
State and society combine to form a threefold basis of royal 
power. 

An old historical basis still existed in the idea of the 
suzerain ownership of the King in the soil, as Doniinus 
The King was in fact still the greatest landowner in the 
country, as he was in theory the sole landowner. With the 
gradual dissolution of the feudal law in favour of private 
property, this conception becomes less prominent; it was 
shaken also by the change of dynasties. The recognition of 
this principle was, however, for the wealthy classes a necessity, 
because by legal construction it had become the source of all 
private rights in the soil. The English monarchy had thus 
attained a solid foundation of hereditability, such as the 
German empire could not claim. The doctrine of the jurists 
treats the succession to the throne according to the right of 
primogeniture in the same w^ay as the succession to real 
property, from which also the expression title ” was borrowed. 
Like the succession in real estate, it follows immediately, and 
is ipso jure attached to, the title of possession residing in the 
predecessor. After Edward I.’s accession no interregnum was 
legally recognized in a succession to the throne (Allen, ^^Pre- 
rogative,’^ 47). 

The monarch represents, moreover, ^Hhe head of society/’ 
and as such is recognized by the forms and ceremonies of the 
court, which in the coronation festivities even reproduce the 
household of long bygone centuries. The old hereditary court 
offices of High Steward, Great Chamberlain, High Constable, 
and Earl Marshal still continue. Of the heads of the active 
court officials, viz. the King’s Chamberlain and the Steward 
of the Household, the first has now become an active minister 
of State, and the second the managing head of the household* 

(*) Of. infrai tiie note at tjlie end of this chapter. 
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The splendour of the temporal as well as of the spiritual side 
of the Court was enhanced by the constitution of Parlia- 
ment, not as a mere idle show, but in involuntary recognition 
of the necessity of raising the monarchy above the rich and 
brilliant nobility of this period, and thus to hold up the 
sovereign power in the public view above all the classes of 
society.!**) 


(*'*) The courts of the Planta«:enets, 
like the courts of all suggest 

reminiscenci s of uu older social order 
of things. This is especial] 3 ^ tiie case 
with the coronatiou ceremony, in which 
the old household of tlie head of a 
German clan is again revived, from 
tho great lionorary offices down to the 
smallest services. Tho office of the 
hereditary major domus. Lord High 
Steward, us the first, court official, died 
out in coruparatively early times, hut 
was revived for coronation festivals and 
for a solemn peers' court, pro hoc vice. 
The hereditary office of Lord Great 
Oiiamherlain continues even to the 
present day as an hereditary office, 
fulfilling the chief honours on the day 
of coronation. The office of the Lord 
High Constable, With his seat in the 
curia rniUlaris^ and his patronage of 
lower offict s at court, in the army, and 
in courts of justice, continues during 
the Plantagciiet times. The office of 
Earl Marsitai, after many escheatings 
to the Crown ami re-grants, is at times 
hereditary, at times held fur life, and 
then again a revocal 'le honour. It was 
otherwise with the active court officials, 
who even in the preceding period formed 
a second class separate from the here- 
ditary offices, A hmg list of this royal 
household under Edward IV. is given 
in the Liber mger liegis Ayiglim., printed 
with other documents by the Anti- 
quarian Society (1790). The real 
administrative court functionnry is, as 
in our day, the Steward of the House- 
hold. The reimiining offiiters of the 
household (homo of whom were also 
state officials) are the bishop confessor, 
the Chancellor of England, the Lord 
Chief Justice of the Goinmon Pleas, the 
King's Chamberhiiii, bannerets, knights, 
secretaries, chaplains, equerries, keeper 
of tlie w'ardrobe, genth men ushers, 
grooms of the 


chamber, pages of the chamber, officers 
of the jewel-house, the physician, 
surgeon, apothecary, and barber of 
the King, tiie henchman, squires of 
the ho{it.ehold, king-at-MiTos, heralds, 
serjeauts-ai-nrms, minstrels, attendants 
and mesaengtrs; the dean of the 
cliapel, chaplains and clerks, yeomen 
and childrt ii of the chapel, clerk of the 
closet, masier of grammar, officer of 
vestiary, clerk of the Crown, clerk of 
the market, and clerk of the works. 
Be.sides these a secretarial staffi of 
clerks of the board of green cloth, 
clerks of the control office and counting- 
house. Under departments: The bake- 
house, the larder, the pastry-kitchen, 
the cellar, tlie vintner, toe beer-cellar, 
the tankard-house and bowl-house, 
beer-bearers, the spiary, the confec- 
tionary, the light department, the 
butler’s department, tho linen de- 
partment, and the laundry depart- 
ment. How necessary such, a com- 
plicated household was according to the 
notions of those days is shown us by 
the analogous household of tiie royal 
family and the magnates. The Black 
Book fixes the etai of the Queen at 
forty shillings a day, in addition to 
twelvepenee each for one hundred re- 
tainers (£25o5 amnialL); for the heir 
to the throne thirty shillings, as well 
as a .suite of fifty (£156*0); for a duke 
and suite of two hundred and forty 
(£4000), etc. As a classification in 
almost all branches of the household, 
the division into serjeants, gentlemen 
and yeoman is revived, which was at tho 
same time an expression of the social 
hleas of rank in those times. A royal 
body-guard of twenty-four serjeants -at- 
arms had already bet-n formed by 
Bichard I., which was employed as 
an active guard of lumour for the 
Parliament, the Chancellor, and the 
Treasurer. 
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Tlie Grown, as hereditary possessor and source of all magis- 
terial power, forms in the legal and religious conceptions of 
the time the nucleus, compared with which all possessory 
and social conditions appertaining to the monarchy are only 
means to an end. As the conceptions become matured, new 
expressions for it come also into use. As the name parlia- 
ment '' appears with the new conceptions of social right, so as 
its correlative the term ''‘roj^^al prerogatives ” occurs. At first 
it meant especially the financial rights of the King, arising 
from his feudal suzerainty, all which should be as against the 
estates a noli me tanfjere ; as in the statutum de j^rerogativa 
Regis, under Edward I. (formerly generally attributed to Edw. 
II.). In later times the judicial power appears as the centre of 
the prerogative, which appertains to the King of his own right 
independently of the ruling classes. But the more extended 
the tasks of the sovereign power become, the wider and more 
comprehensive becomes the notion of the prerogative, until 
it reaches the conceptions advanced by Coke and Blaekstone. 
It is the same notion which the later German imperial law 
associated with the term Kaiserliche resewatrechteT yet with 
the material difference, that these rGservatreclite of the English 
monarchy embrace an extensive and actual imperkm, and 
that the English parliaments have not, like the German im- 
perial and provincial representative assemblies, forced their 
way into an habitual exercise of the sovereign and adminis- 
trative power in all those functions which, in a well-organized 
political system, can only be securely centred in a single hand. 
In England also, as is always the case, many conceptions of 
later days have erroneously been attributed to the Middle 
Ages. The difference between the constitution at the close of 
the Middle Ages and the modern theories of constitutionalism 
lies principally in two points. 

1. The King has the commanding and disposing power in 
State affairs (the imperium, the ruling power) which, as in the 
Carlovixigian constitution, is the source and basis of the royal 
prerogative. The immediate emanation from it is the right 
of ordinance ; for what the King can command in single . 
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cases he can also ordain for similar ones. This right is now 
limited by parliamentary statutes, but not restricted to the 
mere execution of laws.” From this follows the right of 
appointing the organs of government. From all encroach" 
ments and excesses Parliament ^ always voluntarily returned 
to the royal right of appointing the officers of State, Only 
a few offices, and those subordinate ones, are held by the 
feudal mode of tenure.” It is, moreover, a maxim of common 
law that all magisterial offices are held revoeably during the 
King’s pleasure ; with the exception that the tenure of the 
judicial office for life had already become usual in practice. 
This ruling power comprises that which the later treatise of 
Biackstone describes as the royal authority,” that is, (1) 
the representation of the State towards foreign powers, 
decision as to war and peace and international treaties ; (2) 
the military command over every branch of the armed force ; 
(8) the King as the fountain of justice, with the rights of 
appointment which flow therefrom ; (4) the King as supreme 
guardian of the peace ; (5) the King as the source of offices of 
honour and privileges; (6) the King as the arbiter of com- 
merce ; and (7) the now very restricted ecclesiastical supre- 
macy. But the difference between it and the conditions 
obtaining in the eighteenth century lies in this — that the 
numerous ambiguous points of sovereign rights, which have 
not as yet been determined by the legislature, make these 
powers appear as real rights, which are in normal times left 
to the personal decision of the King. As yet no party govern- 
ment, in the meaning of the eighteenth century, exists. The 
Church is as yet perfectly separated from the temporal State, 
As yet the real political government is united in the person 
of the King, his counsellors, and courts of justice. No parlia- 
mentary budget, no influence by the estates of a continual 
control of the incomings and outgoings of the State has yet 
been established. The financial centre is as yet in the King’s 
hereditary revenue. It is to the King, and not to the Parlia- 
ment, that the Treasurer presents a status of the revenues, 
an annual budget (as is mentioned for the first time, in 
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1421). As yet there was combined with the prerogative of 
the Crown the idea of an extraordinary dictatorial power 
residing in the King, which' in, any ..State crisis: could thrust 
aside the self-imposed barriers, laws, and judicial constitu- 
tion, and find a remedy by extraordinary measures, jurisdic- 
tion, and ordinances— an extraordinary power which was made 
frequent use of by the Tudors, and frequently abused by the 
Stuarts, and was only in later centimes further restricted 
and reduced .to a minimum. 

2. The King, and not the Parliament, has the legislative 
power. Law is only an ordinance strengthened by the con- 
sent of the estates, and which, not being one-sidedly capable 
cf alteration, without the consent of the estates, represents 
the highest controlling force of the absolute power. The 
notion of a of the King is a modern interpolation; the 

English constitution knows neither the term nor the act. 
It is not the estates that have a legislative right with the 
reservation of a veto ; but it is the King who gives the laws, 
subject to the co-operation of the estates : Qiie le roy fist 
les lei's par assent clez peres et de la Commune, et non pas lez 
peres etla Commune'" (Year-book, 23 Edw. III.). The King 
is accordingly not bound to summon Parliaments at stated 
times. The promises made on this point (4 and 36 Edw. III.) 
remain intentionally ambiguous in their language, and are 
regarded as one-sided assurances without |)rejudice. The par- 
ticipation of the estates in the legislation is only understood 
in this sense, that the King shall not alone repeal what has 
been resolved with the co-operation of the three estates. 
Their consent does not, however, in principle abolish the 
right of the King to command and ordain. The Middle Ages 
regard the permanent statutes originally as agreements with 
certain and definite estates (stabilmenta) ; the higher idea of a 
law as being a supreme rule imposed by the majesty of the 
State upon all classes of the people has been only gradually 
inherited by the State from the Church. 

* As the Anglo-Saxon monarchy was built up upon the 
principles of the Carlovingian empire, so now in the con- 
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stitution that lias been completed, the n leading 

ideas of State and . Bight enter dnto van :organie fa with 
society, in. .'the ■ old tripartite .' diYisioB ' (Gneist, :Eechtsstaat, 
chap, ii.) : — 

The governing power and the right of ordinance as basis ; 

The judicial system as barrier ; 

The Law as the highest controlling force of the State 

vwilL';.' 

Shifting and but slowly established by experience are the 
boundaries betw^een legislation, the ordaining power, and the 
executive powder in detail. The last named is legally restricted 
by the obligation of the royal servants to execute the royal 
laws, and by the legal duty of the monarchy to administer 
justice ; but to draw a strict mathematical line between the 
legislative and executive power was proved by practice to be 
impossible. The English Parliaments have only become 
effective legislating bodies by their continual participation in 
government and by the habitual activity of their members in 
county and municipal administration. The right of the estates 
to concur in decreeing the laws led to a constant interference 
as to their application, this, in small as in great matters, 
being the custom of Germanic peoj)les. The right of Parlia- 
ment to grant taxes proved itself perfectly sufficient to lend 
to this interference both support and effect ; indeed, it appears 
more than sufficient for the purpose. The Parliaments of 
the fifteenth century, like the German Landstiinde, claim a 
voice and intervene occasionally in all matters, in war as well 
as peace, in diplomatic negotiations, in ecclesiastical affairs, 
in the internal administration of the royal household, in the 
appointment of the officials, in the administration of Justice ; 
no interest is too small for them and none too great, no 
attribute of, the Crown is excluded. This encroachment, 
which was at times excessive, is, however, easy to explain, if 
the original state of the Norman administrative law be borne 
in mind. That system of absolutism could only be reduced 
to fixed administrative maxims by thousands of national 
grievances; and by means of continual complaints a fixed 
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administration was thus gradually produced hy hundreds 
of laws and administrative ordinances, in the course of many 
generations. Where such an end has been attained, as regu- 
larly and uniformly as the ebb follows the flow, a reaction 
occurs— an ever-popular reaction and willing renunciation 
of acquired and apparently important rights. This thoughtful 
moderation is not merely the outcome of a providential pecu- 
liarity on the part of the Engiish nation, but of a different 
political school of experience, through which the German 
Eeichstande and L and stiinde were never so happy as to pass. 
These Parliaments had from the first sufliciently experienced 
the pernicious effects of a party government with a ruling 
apparatus centralized after the Norman fashion. These 
wealthy classes learnt, by daily exercising the magisterial 
functions of self-government, the necessity of a permanent 
organization of the administration. These Parliaments, in 
their constant connection with the central government, early 
experienced that a right of ordinance was indispensable for the 
sovereign power, and that an exhaustive circumscription of 
the sovereign power by statute was as preposterous as it was 
impossible. Upon the same basis the gradual definition of 
the parliamentary privileges by precedents arose. Moreover, 
the ever-recurring collisions between the legislative assemblies 
and executive organs are at once the weak, as they are the 
strong, side of all our national constitutions. A strongly 
defined individual sense of right shows itself in these col- 
lisions, and it is to them principally that England owes the 
progressive improvement in its administration. In this 
department, however, all government by Parliaments is ex- 
perimental. The evil consequences that had arisen from the 
excesses of the principle of election and party rule led by 
experience to the adoption of the fundamental maxim, that 
judicial and magisterial posts may not be filled by election, 
but only by appointment. 

Certainly these conditions were as difficult as in any modern 
constitutional system. Even in, those times an older ruling 
class (prelates and barons) confronted the young electoral 
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assemblies of tax-payers. The aspirations,' of ' the one,, claBS' „.tO: 
a share in the State could no more be repudiated than the 
rights of the other; for the State required the money, the 
military, judicial, and police service of the one quite as clearly 
as it did the military power and business experience of the 
other. Beyond doubt the Commons of the fourteenth century 
were originally as inexperienced in the real needs of a great 
State as the newly enfranchised voters of the nineteenth 
century. It became almost proverbial, that the sagacity of 
the commoners in discovering the grievances of the country 
bore no proportion to the unpracticalness which they fre- 
quently displayed in redressing them. Beyond doubt their 
immediate wishes, conceptions, and proposals were often 
incompatible with the working of the State and with the 
claims of the prelates and seigneurs. And yet the proper 
government of the country resided in a monarchy advised by 
its continual council. In spite of all encroachments of the 
Upper House, and sometimes also of the Commons, under 
every capable and under every conscientious King, the recon- 
ciliation of what was apparently incompatible was brought to 
pass in a harmonious alliance of rights and duties, out of 
which, despite all storms, parliamentary liberty emerged 
triumphant and the nation mighty. Parliament has always 
finally yielded to '^political necessities,’’ granting 'what was 
demanded by King and council. In spite of all passion and 
violence of factions, a spirit of patriotism and a sense of 
justice pervades this epoch until the crowning catastrophe 
of the Wars of the Eoses — a spirit which is founded upon the 
uniform habituation of the wealthy classes to the personal 
exercise of their political duties. There are here the living 
elements of an internal harmony, in which projaerty, political 
duty, and political right are balanced, in which the independent 
will of a free people imposes upon itself self-created laws. In 
the period of Edward I. and Edward III. and in the middle 
period of the house of Lancaster this harmony is manifested 
in a powerful development of the external and internal energy 
of the State, which causes it to be the most glorious period of 
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Englisli military history. There was only needed the restora- 
tion of a certain and incontestable snccession to the crown, to 
put this political system into siich a position that it could 
perform new and important tasks. 


Hots to Chapte'R XXIX.— ^ 
.ksal , c0iice|3tt0iT^ 0f the ■ • r0»al ' 
j30tocr are now materially difierent 
from those of the time when (in 15 
John) tile Englisih barons rose with, 
weapons in their hands to remon- 
strate against the treatment of the 
country as a general farm of the Crown, 
and wiien in 48 Henry II L they had 
conquered a king in open battle. The 
impressions of those events are ex- 
pressed by Bracton (ii. 16, see. 3) as 
follows : — “itCJU auieni habet superiorem, 
Deum scilicet. Item legem^ per quam 
factus est rex. Item curiam suam, 
videlicet comites, harones^ qtd comites 
dicuntm quasi socii regis, et qui hahet 
socium, habet magistrum^ et idea si rex 
fuerit sine fr}S7io^ id est $im lege, debent 
ei fmnmn ponerei’* . , 

This cavalier manner of expression 
may faithfully enough express the con- 
ception of the knighthood. The monk- 
ish and the popnLar view of the times 
are shown in a thoughtful political 
poem, “The Yision of Piers Plowman,” 
which, in estimating the events, comes 
to the conclusion that if the King 
allows himself to be led astray and 
sanctions all manner of harm, or out of 
wilfulness sets his power above the 
law, tiie magnates have a right to save 
the land from such errors. The King 
should consult his community, to whom 
their own, laws are certainly well 
known ; subjects are wont to be better 
informed in the common law than 
others. But at the same time it is still 
necessary that the King should choose 
ins servants, without being bound to 
certain men (Lappcnbarg-Pauli, iii. 
726). The conception of a duty of the 
Crown to administer justice and an 
aversion to a purely personal rule 
shows itself clearly again and again. 
“Ipse autem Bex non dehet esse, sub 
Itomme sed sub Deo et sub Lege, quia . 
Lex faeit Begem; atinbuat igitur Bex 
Legi quod Ijex attribuai ei, videlicet 
dominationem ei potestatem; non est 
enim Bex ubi domimtur voluntas et non 


: Xoa; ” ; (Bracton, iii. o. 9). In about 
twelve passages Bracton ever recurs to 
the dominion of the law and tlie King’s 
duties; “ad hoc creatus e.st,utjustlclam 
faciat,'* etc. These conceptions are 
primarily rooted in the conception of a 
reciprocity in feudal duty, as consisting 
of protection on the one side and fealty 
on the other. But they are still more 
deeply rooted in the Germanic popular 
idea of the duty of the magistrates to 
administer justice. As Stiil3bs justly 
remarks touc] dug the frequently one- 
sided pi’oniinoncG given to fealty : 
“ Fealty is the bond that ties any man 
to another to whom he undertakes eo 
be faithftil; . , . homage is the form 
that binds the vassal to the lord ; . . . 
allegiance is the duty which each man 
of the nation owes to the head of the 
nation, . , . But although thus dis- 
tinct in origin, the three obligations haii 
come in the Middle Ages to have, as 
regards the King, one effect ” (Stubbs, 
iii 514). 

Upon this broadest basis the juris- 
prudence of this time laid down the 
severest penalties of high treason for 
violation of the allegiance to the King, 
which were modified in their exagge- 
rated severity and extent from time to 
time by parliamentary legislation. By 
the dynastic struggles men were also 
compelled to uphold a King de facto as 
entitled to allegiance, whereby the 
recognition of the monarchy as a poli- 
tical institution is necessarily acknow- 
ledged, In harmony with this consti- 
tutional obedience of the subjects to 
their legally acknowledged King, is 
the duty of the King to observe the 
laws which he has himself imposed, 
which was aft(;r Edward II, incorpo- 
rated into the coronation oath. Parlia- 
mentary legislation now frames fixed 
rules for the exercise of the royal pre- 
/rogative, which become a portion of the 
common law, and w.hioh the King can 
no longer repeal or alter at his own in- 
: stance. The observance of these bounds 
is enforced by the responsibility of the 
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royal Kerva,nts. Parliamentary practice 
has matured all Ibrinor postulates to 
tins one definite notion, viz. that the 
parliamentary government is, according 
to its proper nature, a political govern- 
ment according to law. Even Braoton 
opposes the Eoman maxim of abso- 
lutism ; “■ Quoii principi placet, legis 
liah€ mgorem ” by the Englisli “ legis 
liiihet vigoreni quicquid de consilio ci 
C 0 Hsew.s'?i magnalum et rei ptihlusn com'- 
mwii'i tipoualone, amtoritate regis, jmte 
fuerit dejinitum.'’’ A chief justice of 
the King’s Beiicli under Homy VI. 
(afterwards tutor to the lieir to the 
throne of the house of Lancaster in 
banishment) expresses the same funda- 
mental idea by contrasting a political 
goixTument (according to law) with a 
regal goremment (according to personal 
will). PurtescLie’s treatise, “ De laudi- 
biis Legnm Angliic,*’ c. 0, expresses 
this for the edification of a future King 
in a strong condemnation of arbitrary 
government. It is true, the administra- 
tion of justice found itself in no small 
embarras.sment, owing to the circum- 
stance tliat the older royal ordinances 
before Edward III. were yet to liave the 
authority of the sfatuta, the laws passed 
with the accord of Parliament. Brac- 
ton lielps himself by the confused 
interpretation that the law of the land 
could not, indeed, be altered without 
the consent of tlio estates, but that an 
emendation of the statutes w^is ad- 
missible by ordinance without PaiHa- 
ment, Leges Anglim, eim fuerint 
approhatse consensu utentium et Sacra- 
mento regum confirmatse, mutari non 
possmt sine communi consilio et con- 


sensu eorum, omnium, , quorum consilio et 
consensu f ucfuiit promulgatiB ; in melius 
tamen converii posgsunt etiam sine illorum 
eonsemw” (L c. 2). In the course of 
the dynastic stFuggh,‘S the idea of the 
sovereignty of^ the people at times 
emerges, tliat idea wdiich attributes the 
law to the general will of the people. 
This is even /found in Fortescue, “De 
Laiulibus/^ c. 18, “ Rt-x hanc potesiaiem 
habet a populo ejjiuxam,^^ whence even 
in those tim: -s the erroneous deduction 
was sometiniies made that the King has 
no farther, powers than those which 
have been .^iven liiiu by the law; 
whence, further, the denial of an inde- 
pendent right of ordaining in the pro- 
vince of the {idministration would 
necessarily follow, i’arliameutary prac- 
tice convinced itself of the necessity of 
binding ordinances, and understood a 
royal government according to law quite 
rightly, as being a government within 
the limits of the law, which the King 
cannot of his own initiative repeal or 
alter without tlie consent of Parliament. 
What ought least of all to be sought 
for in the Middle Ages are reliable 
statements as to the remote past. 
Under Edward IV. the judges declared 
with one accord “ that all the royal 
courts of law exist from before the 
memory ol' man, so that no one can 
know which is the oldest.” By this 
scale we must intelligently measure the 
gtmealugical trt'es which have been 
fabl-id for the Upper House and the 
Lower House, fiuicy ideas of Saxon 
laws and the wi.-e institutions of the 
good King JSlfn. d, as well as the tra- 
dition of the Anglo-Saxon constitution. 
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FOURTH PERIOD. 

THE AGE OF THE TUD0B8 AND OF 
THE BEFOBMATION. 


GHAPTBE XXX. 

<K«sttnat{on of ^Constitutional ffioknijnmt 

Henry VII., 148!i-1509. Mart, 1553-1558. 

Henry VIH., 1509-1547. Elizabeth, 1558-1603. 

Ebward VI., 1547-1553. 

The retrogression of the English constitution in the 
half century of the Middle Ages, that apparent relapse into 
the stormy condition of the thirteenth century, is primarily 
attributable to a coincidence of personal circumstances. 
The legal relationships of the clergy and the nobility cer- 
tainly still contained considerable difficulty and want of 
harmony (Chapter xxviii.), but it was only in consequence 
of the weakness of mind of Henry YI. that this degenerated 
into a dynastic aristocratic civil war. The political suicide of 
the Barons in this wild conflict, and the exhaustion which 
followed the war, could not but tend to strengthen the monarchy 
as an institution. The knighthood and the cities were in a 
great measure drawn into these struggles, — much against 
their will, for, from their social position, they were more bent 
upon the peaceful development of their insular political system „ 
in both county and parliamentary organization ; and even the 
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inereasing yearnmg of the lower orders after independence 
was more inclined towards a royal government than an 
organized rule of nobles. A newly eonsolidated monarchy, 
which sagaciously approached this social tone of the times, 
could rest assured of a strong support from the mass of the 
people. 

The Tudor dynasty and Henry VII. from the first grasped 
the situation clearly. In the last generation the military 
ascendancy of the great lords was seen to be the chief danger 
the monarchy had to fear. Naturally the newly consolidated 
dynasty addressed itself first of all to the most urgent task — 
tile abolition of the military liveries of the magnates. When, 
the great struggle of the nobles had fought itself out, the 
nuihbers, w^ealth, and energy of the old families had of them- 
selves disappeared. Though many heirs bearing old names 
were reinstated in their titles and honours, yet they did not 
regain their old possessions intact, nor their old position in 
respect of armed retinues, nor yet their old princely standing 
in the country. To keep the great barons in subjection is the 
principal scheme of Henry the Seventh’s policy, in pursuit of 
which he, like his contemporary, Louis XI., appears some- 
times even to have forgotten that a King is hound by honourable 
obligations. He kept a firm hold over his nobles, says Lord 
Bacon, and preferred ecclesiastics and jurists, who, although 
they leant toward the interest of the people, were more sub- 
missive to him. The equivocal financial artifices of his 
Treasury supplied him so w^ell, that in the last seven years of 
his reign he only needed to summ.on a Parliament on one 
occasion. 

In a more royal manner did his successor, Henry VIIL, 
pursue the same policy. By the publication of State papers, 
new light has been thrown upon Plenry YIII.’s merits with 
regard to the internal administration of the country, so that 
the most modern historians are inclined to estimate them too 
highly rather than too low. So much is correct, that the poli- 
tical administration displays now for the first time a syste- 
matic care for the labouring classes. Anticipating what has 
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in later times been called enlightened despotism, we find a 
regulation of wages and provisions ; prohibitions of the di> 
population of the land by leases of enormous tracts and 
conversion of arable into pasture land ; prohibitions even of 
inventions for displacing manual labour ; real provision for 
education, industry, and care of the poor, even for popular 
amusements ; friendly regard for guilds, workmen’s unions, 
and trading companies, and other measures, all framed as 
well as the time understood. Henry’s merit in choosing out 
able officials is undeniable, as is the acuteness with which he 
understood how to place the right man in the right place. 
And these endeavours awoke not only a grOiteful response 
in the hearts of the poorer classes, but also an unfeigned 
recognition by intelligent contemporaries. The success of 
this administration, in internal peace and prosperity in town 
and country, is undisputed. 

In the discharge of such tasks the secular administration 
jremains unchanged. The only armed force of the country 
is now the militia, under officers and the landed gentry. The 
old feudal array has disappeared, and is replaced by land- 
taxes and fees *on change of possession. In the judicial and 
police administration the office of justice of the peace becomes 
more influential by rea^sonof the augmentation of the quantity 
and of the importance of its business. Beginning from below, 
the parishes, now that the legislature imposes upon them 
the economic humanitarian duties of the Church, form them- 
selves into independent local bodies. It was not until the 
sixteenth century that the district and local systems became 
compact, independent units. As in this substructure of the 
constitution the principles of the period of the growth of the 
estates continue, their fusion together into a Parliament con- 
tinues also. The formation of the Upper House follows 
the legal principles already existing, as does that of the LoAver 
House. The English fundamental idea of the exercise of the 
^ royal sovereign rights by tho; wealthy classes, and the legis- 
lation resulting therefrom with their advice and their consent, 
is consistently continued. . 
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Whilst in this manner the secnlar side of the State displayed 
a continuation of the existing conditions, about the middle of 
Henry the Eighth’s reign a new task presented itself to the 
dynasty, the solution of which became its historical mission. 
The estrangement of the Church from its moral Yocation had 
by this time reached a culminating point, which demanded 
solution. At first Henry YIII. undertook to settle the dispute 
between the ecclesiastical and temporal State from personal 
motiyes, and achieved his object in an energetic though 
ruthless and Yiolent manner. The exclusiveness of national 
life and national w.ill in England had come more and more 
into antagonism with the Eoman Church, with its unpopular 
privilege of jurisdiction and its foreign head. If the Church 
was to become a national Church, as the popular vow" 
demanded, then must the head of the ‘State take the phee 
of the foreign bishop. But in his position as the ruling 
head of the Church, the King became again absolute lord in 
that half of the State which had been hitherto organized as... .. 
a Church. The ecclesiastical powers pass, in the first place, 
to the King as a goiwernement personnel, and become con- 
solidated into a spiritual council of the State. * The episcopal 
office becomes now subordinate to the King in council, in 
the form of an administrative bureaucracy, durante bene 
placito. With the episcopal office the parochial clergy be- 
comes subordinate to the new administrative organization. 
With the alteration in their possessions and in their official 
position the clergy loses the character of a separate estate, 
and becomes welded into the system of the royal political 
administration. The old powers of the ecclesiastical regime^ 
the old authoriijy of the holy Church,” the customary relation 
of allegiance of the laity to the Church, form a chain of new 
powers of the Crown. , The relations between Church and State 
from that time to the close of the period stand in the fore- 
ground, and are of such all-engrossing interest, that it appears 
appropriate to review first, the permanent elements in the 
history of the period,, viz. the development of the county- 
system, and the constitution of Parliament (Chapters xxxi., 
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xxxii.), and then the Eeformation, the new organization of the 
State Church, and its effects upon the fuudaniental character 
of the royal government (Chapters xxxiii.-xxxv.). («) 


(a) Of the sources find literature 
of this period we may point out the 
following : — 

1. The records of statutes, which are, 
after d Henry VI L, exclusively in 
the English ltmgua.^e. The separate 
Statute "Eolls end with 9 Henry VIL, 
and are merged in tiie Botuli Parlia- 
mmtoruin. The complete legislation 
of the j>t^*riod is contained in the 
official collection of laws (vStatiitcs of 
the Realm, 1810, seq.), vol. ii. pp. 499- 
694 ; vols. hi. and iv. 

2. The parliamentary proceedings 
after 12 Henry VII. exist in the Uotiili 
Farliamertforwri as original documents 
in the Parliament Office. With 1 Henry 
VIII. the official “Journals of the 
House of Lords ” begin, printed with 
a general index, and a special calendar 
from 1 Henry VIII. to 90th August, 

^1612. The “Journals of the House 
of Commons begin with 1 Edward VI. 
(1548). 

3. Other State papers of immense 
extent exist in the Record Office, and 
are pu blished in numerous series. The 
proceedings of the c<.)uncil of the realm 
(Sir H. Nicolas, “Proceedings,” etc.) 
extend down ti> 33 Henry VlII. The 
State papers of the time of Henry 
VIII. are in print, vols. i.-xi. (1830- 


1852). “ State papers ” (1571-1596)^ 

by Murdin, IToO, fol. “A Oulcndar 
of the State Papers, 154:7-1580,” by 
R. Lemon, 1857, with continuation. 

4. “ The History of tlie English 
Law, by Reeves, 18 15, embraces,, in 
vols, iv. and v. the period of the Tudors. 
Sir Edward Coke’s “ Institutes,” Part 
II., form a chief aiilhority for public 
law.', 

5. For the general political history : 
Hallam, “Constitutional Mistury,” vol. 
i. ; Lingard, “History of England” 
(from the Catholic point of view). 
With extensive studies of t'uc sources : 
Froude,“ History of England since the 
Fail of Wolsey,” etc., 1858, vols. 
i.-xil. (a spirited apology for the Tudor.s, 
especially Henry VIII.). Pauli-Lap”' 
penberg, “Gescliichte von England,” 
vol, V. (down to Henry VIII.). Ranke, 
“ Englische Geschichte,” especially in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries# 
vol. i. (1859). For limited purposes : 
Fr. Bacon, “Historia Regni Henrici 
Vir.” Amst., 1682. Lord Herbert# 
“ Life and Reign of Henry VII.,” 1649 
(official). Camden, “ Annales Britt, 
regn. Elizabeth.” Th. Smith, the 
“Commonwealth of England,” Lon- 
don, 1589 (for the political situation iii 
Elizabeth’s day). 
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CHAPTEE XXXL 

Ucklopuiient of tfie ©otint}} Constitution. 

The fundamental institutions, upon wliicli tlie vital energy^ 
of the parliamentary constitution is huilt up, were developed; 
and extended by the Tudors in a manner that of itself affords 
us sufficient proof that these monarchs sincerely desired the 
maintenance of the constitution. The combination of the 
sovereign rights with the local system continues in every 
direction, and, striking its roots deeper down, draws the smaller 
households into the activity of self-government. 

I. The uulilia gains in importance by the fact that it 

forms the sole legal force of the country. The old feudal 
arrays are now in practice abolished ; the aim of the Tudors is 
unswervingly directed towards abolishing the retinue and 
condottiere system of the higher nobility. A return to con- 
ditions similar to those under the house of Lancaster has 
become impossible, owing to the fact that a great foreign w^ar 
has been avoided, and the nobles have gradually become unac- 
customed to regular campaigning. (1) The whole care of the 
Tudors -was, on the other hand, concentrated upon the comity 

(1) Compared witli tlio militia system the situation, the provincial nobility on, 
of this time the remains of the feudal the borders retained a military character 
militia are only sporadic phenomena, down to the time of the union with 
In like manner the material dies out Scotland. The habitual exercise of 
with which the battles of the Eoses arms was comparatively general among 
were fought. The Marches on the the population, in consequence of 
borders of "Wales and Scotland, -as which, in the county of York alone, 
military governments with a feudal the men capable of bearing arms were 
aspect, were abolished under Henry estimated at 40,000. 

YIIL As a natural consequence of 
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militiaj which in the Scotch wars, and yet more frequently 
on the Continent, had proved itself efficient. For cases of 
need, the enstoiii was revived of compelling the counties to 
furnish a definite number of men* The legislature assisted 
in this matter by certain provisions touching the military 
service of the royal vassals and officers (19 Henry VIL c. 1, 
and special statutes), and touching the military subordination 
■of the men to the captains set over them. Under Henry VIII. 
for the first time extraordinary commissioners were appointed 
for this purpose, wdio, as lieutenants of the King (in later 
times lord lieutenants), furnish the required number by 
forcible recruiting. In the times of the Catholic troubles in 
3 Edward YI., such lieutenants are mentioned for the pur- 
pose of ‘‘bringing the counties into military order.” These 
I)Owers were legally recognized by stat. 4 and 5 Philip and 
Mary c. 3, which j)resupposes the existence of such royal 
lieutenants. At the same time, by a new militia statute 
(4 and 5 Philip and Mary c, 2), the liability to bear arms was 
graduated afresh, and a suitable change made in the military 
system. The militia statute distinguishes all secular persons 
with/rcc landed estates according to the scale of sBlOOO, 1000 
marks, £400, £200, £100 ; 100 marks, £40, £20, £10, £5 : 
and next, persons in possession of personal estate of 1000 
marks, £400, £200, £100, £40, £20, and £10. According to 
this scale the liability to an equipment of a greater or lesser 
number of persons \vas determined. Other persons of yearly 
incomes, either from copyhold or entailed estates of the clear 
annual value of £30 or more, are to be burdened according to 
the scale of personal property ; all other inhabitants who arc 
not specially contained in the former scale, are to keep at 
the public expense such equipments and arms as the royal 
commissioners shall determine. The justices of the peace 
have to superintend the procuring of horses and accoutre- 
ments. At times when the armed force is assembled, offences 
in service shall be summarily punished by the commanding 
authorities. In a state of actual war, according to 7 Henry 
YII. e. 1, 3 Henry YIIL c. 5, 2’ and,, 3' Edward YI. e. 2, sec. 
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G, 5 Elizabeth c. 5, desertion is punished as felony. Even 
u'hen in later times Jaines I. repealed this chief statute, the 
Mustering Statute still remained in force; only the definite 
gradations of the liability to military service -were abolished, 
but the admhiistrative jjowers for recruiting the soldiery, and 
the penal lav's affecting desertion, were retained. (!”') 

II. fubtctal SpStm isin this, as in the following, cen- 
tury the most stable part of the political system, the only 
pi’Ogressive element being in the office of justice of the 
peace. Apart from this the system is unchanged, based upon 
judge and jury, and upon a systematic co-operation of royal 
officers and committees of the townships in the civil and 
criminal assizes, and in the quarter sessions of the justices 
of the peace. The lists of jurors are, in the old fashion, 
formed of the usual class of persons, the necessary members 
for each county assize being furnished by the sheriff, and in 
the municipal quarter-sessions by the secretary to the coiu’t. 
The qualification for service on a jury was raised by. 27 
Elizabeth c. 6, in oi'der to correspond with the change in the 

(1*‘) The commissions of array of tost-marslial Ti-as even appointed by 
tliis period are not quite in birmony commission to seize, on the information 
with the earlier parliamentary statutes, of the justices of the peace, ‘‘rioto- 
which conhiie the caiployrueiit of the riouBly rebellious and incorrigible 
militia to foreign wars. But the Par- offenders,” and to have them lianged 
liaments found it to be to their general in the presence of the magistrates, 
interest to allow the government a The Queen guarantees in advance in-* 
wider scope for action, so as to avoid a denmity to the ofticials for these illegal 
recurrence to the old feudal service, proceedings. 

Moreover, the Tudors felt no need for Tiie new military code of 4 and 5 
introducing standing armies, either for Philip and Mary, has, as before, for its 
the national defence, or for extending chief subject the duty of equipment, 
their sovereign powders. Some scruples whicli mahes serious demands upon the 
were in later times aroused under wealthier classes, upon the landowners 
Elizabethby the application of martial of £1000: six horses with weapons 
law to civil persons. Elizabeth pro- for the lieavy armed, ten horscS with 
claimed niaitial law for the first time weapons for the light cavalry, fortv 
after the rebellion in the North, in the lighter suits of armour, forty thin- 
year 1570, but on the representations plated suits of armour, thirty long bows, 
of her council deaisted from the appli- tltirty lielmets. twenty halbards, twenty 
cation of it, evidently out of regard to arquebuses, twenty light helmets, and 
Magna Charta. Yet, in 1588, when an so forth downwards. Lthari homines 
invasion of the Spaniards was immi- are no longer spoken of, but copyhold 
nent, an ordinance was issued, which and every kind of personal income is 
provided that the circulators of , papal rendered liable. Cap. 3 contains also 
bulls and revolutiimary pamphlets the penal rules directed against such 
should be pu. ashed by the military as avoid the muster, 
commander. In the year 1595 a pro- 
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value of money, froiii forty sliillings freehold to £4, and the 
rating of a kiiight's fee was at this time reckoned at £40 
instead of £20 rent. The fact which has to bo decided by 
the jury, is in practice reduced to a regular trial by means of 
witnesses, in which the jurors return, a general verdict upon 
the evidence brought before them. By 1 Edward VL c. 1 
the admission of witnesses for the defence in the proceedings 
in evidence before the jury is legaliized. The continuous co- 
operation of judicial officials and committees of the townships, 
ill which knights, citizens, and peasants meet together each 
year, still forms the actual nucleus of the municipal consti- 
tution. In certain cases the jury shows itself partial out of 
sheer fear, or is empanelled in a partial manner by officious 
sheriffs. But it is so closely interwoven with the legal con- 
ceptions of the times, that Henry VIIL constitutes the com- 
missions of his Eoyal High Court with a jury, and extends 
the jury system also to the Court of Admiralty. Existing 
abuses led to the stat. 3 Henry VII . c. 1, introducing a sum- 
mary penal procedure before the justices of the peace, on 
account of concealments of inquests/' against juries w'ho 
fail in their duty ; but this procedure was found impracticable. 
More serious w^as the later penal jurisdiction of the Star 
Chamber, which sometimes visited the juries with rebukes, 
and with pecuniary fines, or even threatened them with 
imprisonment. Nevertheless, there 'svas as yet nothing like a 
powerful tendency militating against the independence of the 
jnry. (2) 

In addition to this current administration of justice by 

(2) The factious spirit of the age Ohamher had, moi-covor, in the era of 
had certainly, at tlio beginning of this the Tudors, not as yet disturbed the 
})eriod, affected the jury. Not only the course of the ordinary adnrinistraiioii 
statutefs but the historians also confirm of justice. For single attempts to in- 
the fact that the results of tVie Wars of tervene against the verdicts of juries by 
the Roses had affected juries, and were penal sentences, see Hallam, Oonstit. 
partly the occasion of* the institution History/ i, c. 1 ; as to a certain depend- 
of the Star Oiiainber, “since the good ence of the jury under Elizabeth, 
order and peace of the realm were im* see chap, v, of the same. As a rule 
perilled by illegal institution, corrup-, the Star . Chamber was contented witli 
tion, dishonest behaviour of the sheriffs aU' apology, Only the case of the ac- 
iii the preparation of the jury-lists, qiuttal of Nicholas Tlirockmoi-ton under 
bribery of the jurymen, etc.” ' The Star , It-Iary made much noise among the con- 
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judge and jury, the sheriff’s county court still continues ; by 
2 and 3 Edward VI. c* 25 the regular holding of this once 
in each month was enjoined. The idea of the institution is, 
howeyer, rather to procure a periodical discharge of the 
current business of the county, beside which the remains of a 
civil jurisdiction in petty affairs are gradually decaying. As 
an assembly of suitors, the county court appears for the 
same reason almost of nominal importance, and politically 
important only by reason of the business of county elec- 
tions. (2'") 

The local court leet still lingers on in some places with a 
portion of its old functions. Just as decayed, and, as a rule, 
only active in non-judicial business, are the old manorial 
courts. The civil jurisdiction which had been granted to 
certain cities appears at this time to have remained side by 
side with the assizes in full practical working. 

III. counts polto SBStcnt shows an extension of the 
office of justice of the peace in a threefold direction. (3) 


teroporaries. The jurors were thrown 
into prison after their verdict. Four of 
the number who confessed their guilt 
were set at liberty ; but the rest, who 
endeavoured to justify their conduct, 
were condemned by tlie council to fines 
of one thousand to three thousand 
marks, which were, however, in the end 
partly remitted. The dangerous statute, 
11 Henry VIL c. 3, which gave the 
justices of the peace a summary penal 
jurisdiction by virtue of pennl statutes, 
was the outcome of financial influences ; 
but after the innovation iiad made itself 
thoroughly unpopular, on Henry VIII.’s 
accession the leading oflicers, Empson 
and Dudley, were sacrificed, and the 
whole institution was repealed by 1 
Henry VIII. c. 6. 

(2‘0 In accordance with the statute 
14 Edward HI. c, 7, the sheriffs were 
annually presented to the King by the 
Lord Chiirjcelior, the Treasurer, and 
the judges (State Papers, i. 114). The 
under-secretary in the BemembrancePs 
office had for this purpose to keep a list 
of the persons who were named by the 
high officials as qualified (Thomas, 
*‘JiIaterials,» 12). . The sheriffs , still 


annually present their accounts in the 
Treasury, as enjoined by 35 Henry 
Till. c. 16. 

(3) As to the police system, of. the 
detailed description in Gneist, “ Gesch. 
des Self-Government,” 291-308, in 
'which the almost insurmountable mass 
of legislation has been arranged under 
leading points of view. For the ex- 
tension of the office of justice of the 
peace, Eeeve’s “ History of the English 
Law,” vols. iv. and v. (notably vol. v. 
p. 227 seq,) contains much matter. 
The statutes of this eentury are of ex- 
ceedingly wide scope and often prolix. 
The comprehensive work of Lambard, 
Eirenarcha, or the office of a Justice 
of the Peace,” which in its different 
editions (1579-1619) gives an exceed- 
ingly clear survey of the progressive 
extent of the office, may almost be 
ranked as an original source of infor- 
mation. Tlie further advance of the 
office is to be gathered from the editions 
of Dalton’s “Justice of the Peace,” 
1018. The party struggles of the IVars 
of the Boses liad left a legacy of a 
spirit, of passion and demoralization in 
a generation that had grown up under 
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1. Tlie justices of the peace are charged with the duty of the 
preliminary investigation in criminal cases of all kinds. This 
new position is attached to the right of taking hoil of the 
accused (3 Hen. YIL c. 8), wliich w’"as by a general regulation 
(1 and 2 Philip and Mary, c. 18 ; 2 and 3 Philip and Mary? 
e. 10), determined as follows : — that at least two justices of the 
peace, one of whom must be learned in the law (forming a- 
qnoriLvi), present at the same time, were to take the bail and 
report it in a despatch under their own hands to the next 
ordinary criminal assize. But before this is done, they must 
draw up in \\uiting an examiination of the party arrested, and 
an information by those who bring him in, touching the facts 
and the circumstances of the case, so far as this is essential to 
the proof of the crime, and send it in to the criminal assizes. 
Thus was '* gaily instituted a hearing of the party accused 
and an .mination of the witnesses by way of preliminary 
j)roceedij ^s, and the justice of the peace w^as at the same 
time empow'ered, by taking security, to bind over the prose- 
cuting party and the witnesses to prosecute and to give 
evidence in the subsequent judicial sittings. This preliminary 
- inquisition can take place in every case, whether bail appear 
acceptable or not, and forms the preliminary examination in 
the English trial, as it exists in our day. In addition to this 
extended function of the justices of the peace, there stands 
in the background their higher position as a regular criminal 
court with a jury in the quarter sittings of the bench, wiiich 
" in the general form of the commission rivals the criminal 
assizes of the itinerant justices. (B*^) 

party struggles. Tlie statute iixiug the now relieves the local unions of tlie 
limits of the penal jurisdiction of the diflicuit duty of presentments, by iiCiy- 
Star Chamber (3 Henry VII. c. 2) was ing the informer, gaining sufficient in- 
also directed against the abuses of the formation from the evidence to draw up 
office of justice of the peace;. but this an indictment upon its own responsi- 
was probably occasioned by the state bility, which had originally to be done 
of the times. by the individual hundreds of their 

(3*') The practical development of own knowledge and information upon 
the police control takes this course, their oath. If we consider what an 
that the original liability of tlie whole extraordinary relief was afforded the 
tithing passes to the ‘‘ reeve and the tithings and hundreds by this proceed- 
four men,” whilst that of the hundred ing, we can understand that these inno- 
passes to the grand jury. The latter vations of practice were on all sides 
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2. Secondly, a consolidation of the police laws of the MiddUr 
Ages \Yas effected, primarily with the object of making them 
more easy of individual application. Even where no important 
and material changes had been made in the statutes already 
passed, this extended legislation is made ready to the hand 
of the justices of the peace, and at the same time extended 
to new and important spheres. 

The regulations affecting lahoiir, tox which the justices of the 
peace are the successors of the old justices of labourers, become 
consolidated into a great system, connected both with police 
and with the poor law establishment, which w^as finally com- 
pleted in 5 Elizabeth c. 4. This statute contains a long list 
of pecuniary fines (information to be laid before two justices 
of the peace, with a share to the informer), coercive measures 
to be taken against unemployed persons, domestics, or those 
belonging to industrial trades, regulations affecting domestie 
serviee in the country, rules affecting the servants' characters, 
j}olice jurisdiction regarding notice and disputes in service, 

as winingly adopted as was in some- baiL (B) They send the matter they 
what later times the inquisitorial have collected on information to the 
activity of the paid officials on the next assizes or quarter sessions (with 
Continent. Thus arose the procedure or without the person of the accused), 
before tlie grand jui-y as it continues to to obtain there the verdict of the grand 
the present day. In this exercise of, jury. This “commitment’’ again re- 
the centralized presentment-duty it be- lieves the communities of a wearisome 
came more and more evident that the duty; for originally the hundred 'was 
function of the bench was limited to obliged to present the indictment per- 
iegal decisions (in this case to the sonally by twelve of their number, 
inquiry whether the indictment is (4) The justices of the peace provide 
founded well). Tlie other steps in at the same time for the iiiture “ trial 
criminal prosecution are only proper to in court,” by binding over the informer 
bo dealt witli by individual officials. and the principal witnesses to appear 
Accordingly the method was adopted on the occasion. This duty of inform- 
which the legislature had taken in the ing and hearing witnesses is again only 
case of the office of police magistrate; an emanation of the old duty of the 
that is, a devolution of certain fuuc- community to present their members 
tions from the body of the justices of who have knowledge of the deed for 
the peace to individuals. The iudi- the purpose of veritatem dicere -nee 
vidual justices of the peace undertake celare. YVhat accordingly was the 
accordingly: (X) the “previous infer- duty of the community individually 
mation ” by hearing the accused and and collectively is now performed by 
the' iirindpal, witnesses for the prosecu- the informer and the witness in the 
tioii, that is, the same matter as had name of the rest. Thus arose the 
been originally left to the hundred jury practice of preliminary examination as 
privatim as preliminary to their verdict, it now exists, and which received a de- 
(2) They decide upon this information sirablo assistance from the law (Coke 
as to the acceptance of any proposed Inst. iv. 177). 
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mid regulations affecting the amount of wages and hours of 
labour. With this law and that relating to the poor, a 
system of compulsory apprenticeship was intimately connected, 
which was enforced by order of the justices of the peace as 
well against pauper boys and girls as against their masters. 

The legislation against vagabonds and beggars (39 Elizabeth 
c, 4), which is connected with this, gave rise to & compli- 
cated system of magisterial powers affecting domicile, vaga- 
bonds’ passports, and the payment of transport and criminal 
expenses. 

The trade regulations of Elizabeth (5 Eliz. e, 4), introduce 
for the civic trades, so far as they have the character of a 
technical handicraft, a seven years’ apprenticeship, in addition 
to a magisterial jurisdiction of the justices of the peace over 
disputes betw^een master and apprentice. Side by side with 
this is continued the earlier legislation touching the manner of 
carrying on certain trades, particularly woollen manufactures, 
brewery regulations, butcher and baker regulations, and the 
like, with the intent to secure honest labour to the public. 

Under the Tudors a beerhouse, licensing system -was intro- 
duced by 7 Henry VIL c. 2, 5 and 6 Edward YL c. 25. 
Analogous is the necessity of licences for buying up or dealing 
in corn, biittex’, and cheese, according to 5 Elizabeth, c. 12, 
sec. 2. (3^) 

(S'*) The following may be noticed as of the peace shall lake bond and surety 
supplementary: — from time to time by recognizunce of 

JTlie system of the regulations affect- such as shall be permitted to keep any 
ing labour developed itself under the common alehouse us well for and against 
Tudors to a legislative rnachmery bound the using {)f unlawful games as also 
up intimately with police atid poor laws, for the maintenance of good order,'^ 
This magiteterial treuinient of ‘^labour The quarter sessions shall further in- 
fer hire” attains its culminating point vestigato whetlior any act has been 
in the stat. 5 Elizabeth c. 4 (wiiich in committed by the innkeepers which 
the main is still in force), interspersed justifies a forfeiture of the security 
wiui a long list of rules for servants, they have given, 
labourers, and artiticers. A new subject of legislation is the 

The licensing system for public- regulation of the government of prisons, 
houses is new. By 5 and 6 Edward The houses of correction had from the 
YI, c. 25, two justices of the peace .first served the purposes of the police 
may prohibit the sale of beer in low . in supplementing the poor law admini- 
houses and taps, and allow no alehouse stration, and for those averse to labour, 
which has nut been publicly licensed' beggars, runaway servamts, and vaga- 
at the sessions and by two justices .of bonds (Coke, lust., ii. 7*i5-7Jk2). The 
the peace. And that*tlie said justices , old county prisons, on the other hand 
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As a result of the Eeformation, a penal legislation is set on ‘ 
foot against papists, conventicles, and dissenters, after 5 
Elizabeth — a peculiar province and one that offends our 
religious ideas, — the application of the penalties of ymmunire, 
and in many cases even of high treason, to religious noncon- 
formity, and the inflicting of pecuniary fines to enforce ex- 
ternal conformity. This penal system was at first directed 
against the papists, but afterwards also against the sects which 
dissented from the State Church. (3^) 

All these functions -were committed sometimes to one, some- 
times to two, or in rarer cases to three, four, and six justices 
of the peace. The point of view was in this respect an 
empirical one, according as, from the nature of the business, 
the assistance of a justice of the peace, learned in the law, wuas 
considered advisable, or for other reasons a mutual control 
was preferred. 

But as in the German system the institution of a bench of 
justices proved impracticable for dealing with petty cases, so in 
England the experience was made in every generation, that the 
system of trial by both judge and jury was imimacticable for 
the majority of petty criminal eases. The preceding period 
had as far as possible avoided any open deviation from it. 
The summary penal powers of the justices of the peace were 
in those days hidden under their extensive right of arrest 
until the next session, and other indirect measures, which 

^vhicli legally belong to tbo ordinary supremacy;” persons over sixteen years 
administration of criminal justice, still of age who keep away from church for 
remain iinder the inspection of the longer than a month, or who dispute 
sherifl* whose right was expressly cou' the royal supremacy, or attend conven- 
firmed by l-l: Edward III. c. 10, 10 tides, to be arrested by a justice of the 
Henry VII. c, 10, 23 Henry VIII. c. 2. peace, until they conform (35 Eliz. c. 

(3b The single acts tlmt are of prac- 4 sec. 1). “ Maintaining the Pope's 
tical importance for this period are : jurisdiction ” : punishment of 

the importation of church nire 5 (Eliz. c. 1. secs. 2 and 15; 23 
pictures, crosses, etc., threatened with Eliz. c. 1, sec. 2). “Mass”; the cele- 
the penalties of pr^unmnire (13 Eliz. c. bration or hearing of a mass to be 
2, 3, 7, 17 ; 23 Eliz. c. 1 sec. 2). “ Books punished with two hundred [one hun- 
and relics;” two justices of the peace dred] marks and imprisonment for a 
shall search for Oatiioiic books and year (23 Eliz. c. 1 sec. 4). The simple 
relics, and destroy them when found; “hot repairing to Church” without 
crucifixes are to be broken at the weighty excuse belongs to the cogni- 
quarter sessions. “ Jesuits and priests ” zance of a single justice of the peace 
(27 Eliz. c. 2. sec. 13). “ Impugning (23 Eliz. c, 1 see. 5). 
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in fact actually involved a penalty. Witli tliis period a power 
of summary conviction comes into direct prominence. Even 
in tlie above-mentioned groups of legislation numerous 
punishments before one or two justices of the peace are 
included, which, after the era of the Stuarts, increase to an 
almost unlimited extent. 

3, Thirdly, the office of justice of the peace becomes the 
superintencluKj magistrature over the nenvly formed i)aroc1ihil 
system^ embracing the discretionary powers over the local 
police, the poor law, the highways, and local taxation. The 
local officers are under the specially regulated control of the 
justices of the peace, whose quarter sessions form a general 
court of appeal for complaints of the administration. Tlie 
sessions of the justices of the peace acquire more and more 
completely the position of a district board, discharging by its. 
orders a mass of administrative business, which, according to 
the various nature of the various objects, is sometimes com- 
mitted to the quarter sessions, sometimes to a smaller com- 
mittee, and sometimes to two, or even to one, justice of the 
jDeaee. They appoint the staff of overseers of the poor, and 
now that the courts leet were in a state of decay, as a rule 
the constables of the parishes also. (3^) 

All larg'er powers were .altogether comprised in the periodi- 
cally constituted commissions, which, after being again in the 
year 1590 revised by the courts of the realm, adopted the form 
•which they have retained until this day. These commissions, 
analogous to those of the itinerant justices, establish hy their 
uniformity a fixed constitution of the magisterial office, 
wvhich, amidst all the vicissitudes of political tendencies, 
became an important guarantee. All the more necessary did 
the retention of the royal right of appointment appear, 
which "was again, in 27 Henry ,VIIL c. 24, categorically 
insisted upon. 

IV. The participation of the counties and municipal 
boroughs in assessing and raising the paxUauiCUtarj) iuxtS- 

(3‘^) The STibstructiire of the parish the peace and the central administration 
and its subordination to the justices of is described below in Chapter xxxyi. 
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remains primarily iinehanged. Tlie internal independencb 
and consolidation of the parochial life became materially 
enhanced owing to a new system of local taxation, which has 
now become the chief basis of the English parochial con- 
stitution, and to which, as being a permanent and principal 
creation of the royal ecclesiastical regime, we shall again refer 
at the close of the period (Chapter xxxvi.)* We must point 
■out here in anticipation thus much, that it was owing to the 
statutes of this age that the parish first became an indepen- 
dent and living member of the political system. As church 
and parsonage were the centre of the ecclesiastical parish, so 
also the poor-law and highway oflicers, and the poor rates 
and highway rates were the living bond that united parish 
and State together. The vestries with their rate meetings 
and elections of officers receive an impulse to reconstruct 
governing parochial committees and to independent activity 
in diverse directions. For the independent life of the small 
parishes the period of the Tudors is in a certain sense the 
normal era. (4) 

V. Lastly, the nuimcfpal sgstm of tf)0 borough, is a creation 
composed of these elements in which the more modern 
parochial system coincides with the older judicial and police 
system. In the municipal parishes the system of church- 
wardens, overseers of the poor and highways, and the rating 
connected therewith, w^as established just as in the rural 
parishes. But this new creation went its owm way without 
any connection with the old borough government, which was 
developed out of the court leet, and served for the judicial and 
l}olice administration, for the office of justice of the peace and 
the constitution of the jury, as well as for the administration 
of the older landed property of the town. Through this 

(4) Touching the development of the tlie small parochial life. And then 

constitution of the parishes, see below, the system of communal taxation, the 
Ohapter xxxvi. The characteristic fea- liability of all occupiers, without re- 
tures in this new creation are the gard to freehold or copyhold, property, 
local offices : churchwardens, overseers hire, or rent. The aggregate of tile 
of tlie poor, overseers of the highways, households became thus on this lowest 
and the old constables, who now form • step drawn in principle into the public 
■a system of personal activity, each life., 
mutually supplementing the other, in ,, 
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separation the municipal ,regtme became mow and more 
isolated, and this isolation was particularly favourable to the 
continuous formation of smaller bodies. The court leet had, 
as a rule, little to do any longer ; its current activity lay in 
the hands of the justices of the peace. For the administration 
of the old urban property there still existed a town council 
etc., but this government was in most cities unimportant. 
This actual condition of things now became legally fixed by 
charters of incorporation. The newly granted charters of 
this period often put the municipal government and some- 
times also the parliamentary franchise into the hands of 
committees or common councillors, who were appointed the 
first time by the Crown, and afterwards supply their number 
by co-optation. The election of the municipal officers is 
conducted by a smaller committee of capital burgesses, a 
governing body, or a select body, which fills up its number 
by co-optation. Where the charter does not sanction it, a 
right of this description can also be established by statutes, 
prescription, or old custom.” The evil result of this principle 
of incorporation was the arbitrary formation of the body of 
citisJens, which excludes the burgesses who were entitled 
according to the old civic constitution, and in an equally 
arbitrary manner admits foreigners to honorary citizenship. 
Thus was the way prepared for that condition of things 
which, under the Stuarts, made the municipal corporations 
the principal theatre of party struggles and of violent 
encroachments of the government. (5) 

(5) As to the constitution of boroiiglis, already appears, which, by means of 
•cf. Gneist, “ Gesch. d. Self-Govem- the boroughs dependent on the Crown, 
jnent,’’ B18-S25. There were at this endeavours to keep the Lower Hmiso 
time iifty4bur charters of incorporation, in harmony with the political govern- 
forty-tlireo charters of non-incorpnra- ment; and for that purpose creates 
tion, granted to different towns. The new boroughs, which were presumably 
basis of the “corporation’" is not the subservient to the Crown. The pol ideal 
whole civic community, but a smaller government shows also an inciinati on to 
body, the election or co-optation of decide according to this view all doubts 
which is left to usage or especial pro-, which arise with regard to the franchise, 
visions, and wliich obtains the rights An opinion of the justices, rendered to 
of a iiiristic permna. We cannot as the Privy Council in Michaelmas term, 
yet assume an intentional tendency to 40, 41, Elizabeth, was tlu refore impor- 
a malformation of civic constitutions, taut in its consequences, by which 
Nevertheless, a goyerumental system was declared the legality of select 
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Apart from this Aveak point the legislation of the Tudors 
shows in this province also a permanent gain. The new 
■elements of the community combine with the already existing 
institutions for the maintenance of the peace, and form in^ 
combination an important member of the life of the commu- 
nity, and a primary basis of the State, to which I shall recur 
at the close of the period (Chapter xxxvi.). 


'bodies, the powers of tlic same to make 
by-laws, tbe recognition of ‘dongnsage” 
in such matters, and the admissibility 
of an election of municipal officers by 
a committee or si common council. 
Contempt for tlio political importance 


of the inferior burgesses, over-estima- 
tion of the permanent influence of the 
Crown upon tlie small townships, but 
especially the adlierence to old custom, 
were the reasons for allowing this state 
of things to continue. 
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OHAPTEE XXXIL 

^progress of tfic ^parliammtarj) Constfuitfon. 

As the living roots of the free constitution live on in the 
parochial system, so their fusion in Parliament also continues. 
All that is changed is (as in the fifteenth century) attributable 
to a shifting of the factors of force, which, in consequence of 
the decay of the great nobles, and of the reformation and 
social conditions of the times tend now again to the advantage 
of the Crown. The ‘^King in Parliament’^ of the sixteenth 
•century resembles more the political system existing under 
Edward III., than the conditions as they existed under the 
house of Lancaster. The executive appears, as formerlj% in 
the shape of a monarchy, surrounded by its more or less 
intimate counsellors, in the three customary gradations. 

L ©lit GDontmual CToimctl, now called ©ouncfl, 

combines the Cahinet Council and Privy Council in one body, 
with the King for a personal president. The Privy Council 
is now again the seat of the actual government, the advising- 
council of the King in the exercise of his prerogatives, formed 
according to his free choice, partly of spiritual and partly 
of temporal peers, partly of memhers of the Lower House, 
and partly of mere imofessional officials. The latter, as such, 
have indeed no longer a voice in the Magnum ConsiUnvi of 
the magnates; but the importance of the royal office had 
increased so much with the restoration of the monarchical 
form of government, that Henry YIII.’s rules of precedence 
give to the great officers, if they; are also peers, precedence 
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over the duhes. By the increase of power that accrued to 
the Crown as a conseqiien6e of the Eeformation, the Privy 
Council attained such an enlarged sj)here of action, that it 
requires, as being the source of a new administrative law, a 
special description (Chapter xxxv.). (1) 

I.L JWapiim Concilium of the prelates and barons^ 
the Uiyper Ilotise, has passed over into the epoch of the Tudors 
as an hereditary council of the realm. Henry VIL could only 
summon to his first Parliament tw^enty-nine temporal lords, 
and among them many recently ennobled. Others were later 
restored to their rank, and partly also to their estates, and 
until Elizabeth’s death the temporal peers wnre moderately 
augmented, so that the number of earls had at one time been 
raised to nineteen, and that of the barons to forty-one. To 
these were added one, two, or three dukes, marquises, and 
viscounts respectively. The aggregate number of the newly 
created peerages, as ^vell as of those advanced in rank, is given 
as follows: — under Henry VIL, twenty; under Henry YIIL,. 
sixty-six; under Edward VI., twenty-two; under Mary, nine; 
and under Elizabeth, twenty-nine. The Tudors restrict their 
creations, “with scarcely an exception, to the old knightty 
families. Only once did the aggregate of the temporal peers 
under the Tudors reach the number of sixty. The alteration 
in the state of things ^vas here most apparent owdng to the 

(1) The memherH of the council Lower House, who are honoured with 
belong to Parliament partly as being an ojfSce in the Privy Council, take on 
peers, partly as dc liberating members the other liand a distinguished position, 
of the Upper House, and partly as and are frequently, as a smaller corn- 
elected members of the Lower House. mittee, entrusted with the decision of 
Thejufeticesofthe realm, tile attorneys- important political questions. In 35 

general, and others arc now only sum- Elizabeth, on the 10th April, 1593, the 
nioned us iegal advisers of the Upper Queen expresses her displeasure on 
House with the customary writ account of “irreverence towards the 

trmtamium mUmtm et cum exteris de members of the Privy Council who are 
condlio no^O'o g'* whilst the writ of to be considered as her ‘standing 
summons of the peers ran “ad tractan- councillors’ in contradistinction to the 
dum nohucim et cum emteru Pnelati,% temporary members of Parliament 
Maqnatihm, et ProcerihusP Their (Parry, 234). In 6 Mary, the Lord 
names were in tiie writs always placed Chancellor appeared with" other lords 
after those of the peers. In the statute in the I.ower House, and took his seat 
of precedence (31 Henry VHI. c. 14), a in the place set apart for privy coun- 
separato phve was assigned to them in cOlors; whereupon the Speaker left his 
the Upper House outside the ranks of chair and tot>k his place with the privy 
the voting peers. The members of the councillors (Parry, 213). 
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disappearance of the oi'ganized military forces of the great 
barons. The Upper House had thus in a certain sense 
returned to the conditions existing in the fourteenth century. 
The centre of the State lies again in the Privy Council, and 
the influence of the peers principally in their being called to 
fill the chief offices of State. It was in this brilliant nobility, 
that had now become recognized as hereditary, as well as in 
the bishops, who could be deposed at will, that the recpiisite 
majorities \vere found for the violent deeds of Henry VIIL, as 
W'eli as for the changes of religion of Henry, Edward, the 
Catholic Mary, and the Protestant Elizabeth. A permanent 
influence was exercised also upon it by the Pi»eformation, 
which caused the disappearance of a fixed nuinher of twenty- 
six regularly summoned abbots and two priors. In the 
Parliament of the 18th April, 1539, only twenty spiritual peers 
appear, as against forty-one temporal; but both sides are 
affected by the same spirit, which on the Continent made the 
nobility subservient, by attracting it to the Court, and by pre- 
ferring it to the great offices. For more than a century the 
nobility ceases to represent the rights of the nation. Influence 
and pre-eminence in all that had a charm in those days, was 
now dependent upon the royal favour, to gain wdiich the old 
families vied with the newly created favourites. (2) 


(2) T])e spiritual peerage is re- 
stricted, since tlie a,bolition of the 
monasteries, to the arclihishops and 
bishops. The abbots sat for the last 
time in the Upper House on the 28th 
June, 1589 (81 Henry Vlll.y The 
Abbot of Westminster, who, under 
Mary, was alone reinstated, sat at 
the beginning of Elizabetirs reign 
for one day in Pnidiament, that is, 
on the 8th May, 1559. The Act of 
Uniformity (I Elizabeth, c. 2) was 
passed in spite of the. opposition of all 
the bishops, for which reason the 
sjiiritiaal lords were passed over in " 
silence in the preamble to the statute. 
As early as 7 Henry VII., the justices 
had deehirud that the King might hold 
a Parliament without all the spiritual 
lords (Coke, Inst., ii. 585-587). With ' 
regard to the personal position of the 


temporal peers, it is worthy of note 
that Henry VIII.’s harshness displayed 
itself pre-eminently upon the tavonrites 
he had himself raised up, whilst other* 
wise he proved himself to his tem}')oral 
peers (many of the younger of whom 
had been his feudal wards) a benevo- 
lent, generous, and obliging lord. But 
the breach in the position of tlio old 
ruling class is nowhere more clearly 
visible than in the fact that tlnn right 
of a peeps jurisdiction, which had been 
with difficulty attained, had be<*om(i 
almost a ‘prmhghm odimum. The 
ordinary procedure by impr'aclimeni 
makes way for the hilh of nitninder by 
which the King causes his Ihlleu 
favourites to be condemned in legal 
form. Placed in an intermediate posi- 
tion between the royal will and a con* 
sentlng majority of the Commons, the 
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III. ®|e Compositioit of tfto IflLotor |l|oii^e was but little 
changed in the transition from the Middle Ages to the age of 
the Tudors. Certain extensions were made by the fact that 
under Henry YIII. 27 members of Parliament for Wales were 
added,, as well as seyen members for the county palatine and 
the city of Chester, which had now become incorporated with 
the parliamentary constitution. Still more owing to the fact 
that a number of older boroughs were restored, and other new 
ones summoned; under Edward VP? 22; under Mary, 14; 
under Elizabeth, 62 fresh members. The increase and the 
constitution of the body down to the close of the period is 
discernible in the parliamentary writs at James I/s accession, 
to whose first Parliament 467 members were summoned; 
among them 231 knights, 140 esquires, 71 gentlemen, nine 
merchants, one mayor, nine aldermen, four doctors of law, and 
one Serjeant of law. In spite of the growing power of the 
royal prerogative, the feel themselves, in the face of 

the ever-increasing money demands, upon firmer ground than 
the temporal and spiritual peers. The whole weight of the 
public activity of the landed interests and their influence in 
the parliamentary elections, falls upon the military and police 
administration. The influential participation in the affairs of 
State is now accordingly centred in the commissions of the 
peace. At the head of the commission there regularly stood 
as mstos rotidonm (at the same time generally in the capacity 
of lord lieutenant of the militia), a temporal lord of Parlia- 
ment, with a large number of gentlemen.'’ 

This gentry,” as each generation passed by, widened its 
circle, in proportion as property and the public position upon' 
which it was based became more extended. In another direc- 
tion the number of freeholders increased in consequence of the 
secularization of the monasteries, the divisibility of landed 
estates, and the freedom of devise by will after Henry VIII. 
Still more had the improving agriculture and trade in those 

hereditary eoxmcil of the Crown dares Appeal, on a writ of error, although 
to offer no more opposition. With fallen into compaTative disuse, was 
regard to the competence of the Upper expressly confirmed by 27 Elizabeth, 
House,*' its position as a Court of 8. 
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towns that had become wealthy, increased the ground rent of 
the smaller ones. The middle classes in the towns increased 
by the rise of trade and commerce, favoured by the care taken 
of guilds, labourers’ unions, and companies, and by the pro- 
vision made for assuring to them a certain livelihood and fair 
trade. An indirect recognition of the importance of the Lower 
House is shown also by the fact that, in important crises, the 
Tudors begin to exercise a personal influence upon the elec- 
tions. All innovation of the times has been introduced in 
the election of the Speaker, wdio is now appointed, as a rule, 
by the King, and accepted by the consent of the House, in 
order, it is alleged, to avoid loss of time in disputing (Coke, 
Inst., iv. p. 8). Repugnant as was the enhanced position 
of the Lower House to the statesmen and ecclesiastics of the 
age, yet the Tudors, in the feiv cases of any serious collision, 
yielded in this direction, and particularly in the voting of 
money, and the question of monopolies. It did not escape 
their comprehension that the local unions gained an increas- 
ing independence by reason of their self-activity and money- 
voting powers, and that the royal government must find its 
strength by being in accordance with the national spirit and 


with the right needs of the country. (3) 


(3) In tlie Beformation Parliament 
of Henry YIII., there sat 298 members. 
On important occasions of this kind 
the Tudors did not scruple to exercise 
their personal influence upon the elec- 
tion. In 7 Edward YI., the siierifis 
of the various counties wore even com- 
missioned to return certain persons 
who had been designated by the King. 
In 2 Mary, the order to the sheritls 
was that they should return from the 
counties and towns, men ‘‘ of the wise, 
grave, and Catholic sort.” The number 
of Court officials and such like depen- 
dent persons was also rmder Elizabeth 
a considerable one. Her influential 
ministers, such as Hatton, Knollys, 
and Kobert Cecil, not only sat iu the 
House, but also took a lively share in 
the debates. These members were 
able with the greater ease to gain an 
influence, as the sittings of the House 
were not very numerously attended. 


Even in important debates at most 
200 to 250 were usual iy x>resent. A 
list of the boroughs represented in par- 
liament since 1 Henry YIII. is given 
in the ‘^Parl. History,” vol. vi. The 
regular leadership, wffiieh the knights 
of the shires had taken, upon them- 
selves in the Lower House in the 
fifteenth century, has now ceased, in 
consequence of the dictatorial position 
of the monarchy. With the abatement 
of party struggles, the municipal 
members appear all the more as re- 
presentatives of material and local 
interests. It is, however, a 8ymj)tom 
of .a growing political influence, that 
we now frequently find strangeu’s to 
the city canvassing for municipal par- 
liamentary seats, in all which cases, tlie 
limitation of tlie legal eligibility was 
easily evaded by a grant of the freedom 
of the borongh. 
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This position of the King in Parliament is proved also in 
.. detail,' when 'the -three' fundamental, provinces of Parliament,' 
viz. legislation f taxation^ administrative ''Control are 

'examined. 

1. The legislation hy Parliament, unAex Henry VIL, began, 
which recognized the title to the throne, or rather re-created 
it* The succession of all five monarchs of the house of Tudor 
was based upon parliamentary statutes. The work of refor- 
mation was, in all its most important details, brought about 
by the resolutions of the Parliament convened on the 3rd of 
November, 1529, and, in fact, principally by motions of the 
Lower House ; the whole of the later acts of supremacy and 
uniformity are likewise due to parliamentary legislation. The 
dynasty could just as little dispense with the full co-operation 
of Parliament for its work of reformation, as the ruling princes 
of Germany could with their Lmdstdnde, The century of 
the Tudors is more parliamentary than any preceding one, in 
so far as no Parliament ever had more important problems 
to solve, especially in regard to ecclesiastical affairs. It was 
now the established legal opinion that the estates were only 
permanently bound by they had joined in enacting. Still 
more firmly rooted was the idea that what had once become 
law by the joint action of the three estates, could only be 
again altered with their consent. All important measures in 
Church and State wure thus brought into the sphere of par- 
liamentary legislation. Bills which were initiated by the 
Crown were indeed accepted as a rule. Wlaen, how^'ever, in 
1532, the Lower House on one occasion rejected a bill, Henry 
VIII. surlily submitted, but without further attempts. Several 
instances of the kind follow under Edward, Mary, and Eliza- 
beth, The statute 31 Henry VIII. c, 8, certainly contained 
a far extending recognition of the legal sanction of royal ordi- 
nances ; but its declared intent was only the maintenance of 
certain rules in religious matters. That no further meaning 
lay concealed, is shown by the proviso, ^‘that no one be 
injured in real estate, in liberty, or in person, nor the laws 
and customs of the realm subverted thereby/' Moreover, 
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this statute was repealed with air haste in 1 Edward VL 
Elizabeth issued more numerous ordinances, hut their eon- 
stitiitioiial validity must be determined according to the cus- 
tomary principle of a concurrent legislative power. There 
is nothing to be seen of any tendency to evade Parliament by 
ordinances. Mary herself indignantly cast into the lire a ser- 
vile book advocating this practice. When in 14 Elizabeth a 
bill touching the rites and ceremonies of the Church had been 
read a third time, the Queen declared to the House, through 
the Speaker, that No hills concerning religion shall be pro- 
posed or received into this House, unless the same be first 
considered and approved by the clergy.’' This, however, 
referred to the initiative of the legislature touching the internal 
affairs of tlie Church, and actually formed a new province, as 
to which no precedent could be found for the co-operation of 
Parliament. On the contrary, the interference of the Com- 
mons with the internal administration of the Church, as well 
as all taxation of spiritualities, had been always energetically 
rejected. According to the constitutional precedents of older 
times, Elizabeth’s ordinances {vide stqrnh p. 138) can be 
proved to be constitutional. Never has any change in the 
customary civil or criminal law by means of ordinances been 
mooted. Many of them are based upon exjrress authoriza- 
tion by previous statutes ; others, again, upon their ecclesias- 
tical power, such as the ordinance against the conventicles 
(prophesyings), and the decrees of the censorship of the press ; 
others upon feudal and military prerogative, as the ordinance 
concerning the length of swords, the prohibition of the 
export of provisions to the enemy. Elizabeth, indeed, on 
principle, asserted her right to make laws in the new pro- 
vince of religious affairs, without the aid of Parliament ; but 
at last, though with many assurances that it was uimeces- 
sary, she caused even the Thirty-nine Articles to be sanc- 
tioned by Parliament, (a) 

(a) Thepadiamoiitary iegisktiomwas of the Crown of England sliall be, 
inaiiguruted by the Act of Parliament , stay, and remain in Henry and the 
at the accession of Henry VII,, de- -heirs of bis body. In the I^ope’s 
daring that the hereditary possession letter there was added, “ Aec non De* 
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2. Tlie right of voting money supplies is also undisputed. 
Tlie seven Paiiiaments of Henry VII. and ' the first five Par- 
liaments of Henry VIIL had the voting of subsidies for their 
chief object. After Henry VI. the tonnage and poundage had 
been granted to the King for his life, and the hereditary 
revenue so far strengthened as to allow of the current needs 
of the executive being more easily covered without subsidies. 
Moreover, the right of the estates of the realm to vote supplies 
had been for two whole centuries so firmly established that 
the first attempts at arbitrary power of Henry VII. and Henry 
VIIL conjured up a dangerous resistance. The Parliaments 
of Henry VIIL showed themselves in the main so compliant, 
that this King is said to have raised more subsidies than 
all his predecessors together. Prompted by the feeling that 
the King required great means for great objects, later on 
most extraordinary supplies were voted, though not indeed 
quite as much as Henry demanded. When Parliament diet 
not directly grant more, it indirectly allowed an abuse of 
administrative power to be put in force against individuals, 
by so-called ^^benevolences,’’ which were impressed upon capi- 
talists by the council, by special commissioners, and by 
enforced service in the mihtia. This species of compulsory 
loans (with or without definite prospects of repayment), which 
was introduced under Edward IV,, had been expressly dis- 
avowed under Eichard III. ; but the statute was not respected, 
as being a measure of an usurper, as was afterwards ex- 
pressly explained by Cardinal Wolsey to the people of London. 


Greto Sfatuto et Ordinatione ipstm 
Anglm Regni trium StatuUmm^ in ipso 
Gomentu Parhmnento mmeupatoP The 
holding- of Parliaments was, according 
to former enstona, left to the discretion 
. of the Grown ; frequently it was sus- 
pended for a number of years. But, 
on the otlier hand, it became ever more 
frequently the custom to prorogue the 
sessions of the Parliament, when once 
convened, to the following year. Only 
with the Reformation Parliament did 
an inclination of both Houses arise to 
delegate to the King extraordinary 


powers and even legislation itself. The 
Reformation Parliament declared with- 
out scruple : “ Your high Court of Par- 
liament has full power and authority, 
not merely to dispense, but also to 
authorize a certain person or persons to 
dispense from these and all other 
human laws of this your Kingdom 
(Amos on the Reformation, Pari., 65 ; 
c/. 25; Hem VIIL c. 237). The far- 
reaching Statute of Prerogative^ 31 
Henry VUL q. 8 (Fronde, xii! 200), was, 
however,, repealed on Edward VL^s ac- 
cession to the throne. 
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In 7 Henry TIL, witli tlie indirect - sanction of Parliament, 
this abuse was reYivecI, and from this time onward, it re- 
peatedly recurred (particularly in the years 1495, 1505, 1625, 
and 1544). As early as the reign of Henry VIL Archbishop 
Morton had discovered the clever principle of taxation, which 
received the name of Morton’s Fork.” He told those who 
lived handsomely, that their wealth was proved by their 
, expenditure; and those who lived penurionsly, that their 
parsimony must have made them rich. The attempt made 
in the year 1525 caused, however, a dangerous insuiTGction, 
to which Henry YIIL yielded. These forced loans never be- 
came effectual except through the direct or indirect sanction 
of Parliament. It was an intentionally tolerated abuse, the 
motive for which was the avoidance of a grant of subsidy. 
Elizabeth once refused a forced loan of this description, on 
its being offered by Parliament, and showed herself in all 
eases, when she of her own accord adopted them, conscientious 
with regard to repayment ; on these occasions she sometimes 
gave the honour of knighthood and friendly words instead of 
interest.. On one occasion she had imposed a duty upon sweet 
wine, on another she had raised a tax from the clergy without 
the consent of Convocation ; but in principle the right of 
taxation remained during the w^hole of this period fully 
recognized, (b) 

(h) Tlie money grants of Faiiiarnent the Lords,” and the clergy in Convoca- 
had become, with tlie decay of the tion grants for itself, hut its grants are 
hereditary re^cniio of the Crown, the conlirmed by Parliament — a rale which 
principal reason for the dependence of was also repeated after the ecclesias- 
tiie Crown upon the Lower House. tical restoration in 5 Mary. When, in 
To a certain extent the dciidency was 14 Henry YIII*, Cardinal Woisey ap 
made good by tlie toaniuge and pound- peered in great j>omp, to move for a 
age for iite, wdiich was retained, as a subsidy, he was obliged, to accept the 
rule, on the accession of the five Speaker’s answer, “that his corning 
monarchs of this dynasty. Henry V.IL thither was neither expedient nor 
had thereby, and by Iris linancial agreeable to the ancient liberties of 
extortions, made himself lar more in- that House.” A. power on the part of 
dependent of Farlijunent than his pre- the Lords to amend .the money bill 
decessors (Peers’ Boport, 3. 372) ; in all was, recognized in so far as that in 
the seven Parliaments of Henry VIL 1 HUzabeth the Lower House acoepted 
subsidies were, however, granted, an amendment of the Lords. In 27 
Much more abundantly <lid the grants Elizabeth the Commons grant two- 
flow in under Henry VIIL, and as a , fifteenths and two-tentlis, but the 
rule in the customary method, that the. Lords. strike out one-tenth, with which 
Commons grant “ with the consent of emendation the grant passes. Tn spite 
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3. The control of the administration by Parliament was 
finally gnaranteecl by the right of voting supplies, and par- 
ticipation in the legislation. It was also at times exercised 
in national complaints touching financial and other adminis- 
trative abuses, and, after the Eeformation, by religious 
complaints in one direction or another. This activity was, 
however, from the first pre-eminently dependent upon con- 
ditions of power, the state of public opinion, and interests. 
As in the preceding century it had frequently exceeded all 
bounds, so now it frequently failed to enforce its just claims, 
though here will rather than power was lacMiig. As the 
Upper House in its condemnation of unpopular favourites, so 
the Lower House in furthering enforced loans and in punish- 
ing disrespectful opposition, sometimes showed itself more 
monarchical than the King himself. This overpowering 
influence of the social interests and opinions of the time has 
become intelligible by experience to the nineteenth century. 
Under the Tudors it had exactly reversed the meaning of 
parliamentary impeachments. Instead of guarding the con- 
stitution as a whole from violation, and preventing abuses of 
the executive power against individuals by its penal powers, 
the Parliaments had become so subservient in their penal 
functions that under Henry YIIL a dietatorially selfish wilful- 
ness, under Edward VI. party-passions, and under Mary 
religious fanaticism had no surer mode of striking their 
opponents than by the resolutions of Parliament. The 
morality of the times scarcely considered the wrong to an 
individual as a public evil. The bloodthirsty violence of 
Henry VIII. wms vented upon the immediate surroundings of 
the throne, upon a nobility he had himself raised up, which 

of all econozaj, there were nnder to Elizabetli : “ Our common law, 
Elizabeth in the course of 11 paiiia- although there be for th <3 Prince pro- 
mentary sittings, 19 subsidies, and S8 vidcd many princely prerogatives and 
fifteenths voted, and, in 44 Eliztibeth, royalties, yet is not such as the prince 
actually four subsidies and eight can take money or other things, or df> 
fifteenths on one single occasion. Even as he will at his own pleasure without 
in the time of the greatest loyalty, order, but quietly to' suifer his subjects 
the KSpeaker of the Lower House, to enjoy their own without wrongful 
Onslow (who was at the same time oppression; wherein other princes by 
Solicitor-General), says, in an address their liberty do take as pleaseth them.** 
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condemned its own peers, well knowing that new gifts 
followed upon confiscations. But the mass of the people 
^ sought and found in the Tudors the furtherance of their 
interests by the administration, and the satisfaction of their 
national pride by the Eeformation. And herein ^Ye must also 
notice that the debates of the House were not carried on in 
public, and, in consequence of the then existing censorial 
regulations, and the want of a periodical press, were but 
little kno-wn, and accordingly only found support outside the 
House when opposition allied itself with a strong and 
universal public opinion. But in all questions involving 
principles, as also in all material questions, such as taxes 


and monopolies, the opposition show^s itself obstinate enough. 
The rule of the Tudors, out of regard to this state of things, 
treated the commoners after its own fashion. A gdod under- 
standing with them, yet hand-in-hand with crying wrong done 
individuals, pervades the whole period. An incident which 
occurred in 44 Elizabeth is characteristic. The Queen, after 
a debate of six days, abolished a severe abuse, the grant of 
monopolies, in dignified and queenly language, and received 
the thanks of the House in return, (c) 

The exercise of parliamentary privileges show^s accordingly 

(c) The control of the Government to tlie old houses, the Xforfolhs, 

is, except in one point, scarcely different Arundcls, Shrowsburys, quite as much 

from that of former epochs. This is the as to the newly cluYate<l Cromwells, 

disappearance of the impeachments of Itiches, Kiissells, Fowlots, Pagets, etc. 

ministers of the Crown by the Lower (Hallam, “ Const. Hist.,” i. c. 2). Tho 

House. The penal procedure of Paiiia- political courage too of tlio higher 

ment appears rather as a political clergy seems to have been birriodpvith 

measure for the removal of persons of Thomas More and Fisher. 'iJ’ho Upper 

high distinction in the form of an House contains n nobility in a new ]>osi- 

enactment. Its legal validity w’-as tion, which only in later generations 

modestly quosUoned by the justices in regains its old feeling nn<l character. 

31 Henry VIII., who hold that it was Beside the servilii.y of t,ho Uppc'-r 

a new and dtuigerous question ; equity. House, the Commons still hetra,y 

justice, and law demanded that the symptomsofindepondont views. Their 

accused be heard ; as, however, Farlia- pompous and servile languognj belongs 

ment was the highest tribunal in the to the style of the time; their yielding 

land, from wiiich there was no appeal, temper on the occasion of forced loans 

the validity of its judgments, of what- (Stubbs, iii. 270, scf/,) and tlieii high- 

ever kind they might be, could not be handed acts against individuals are a 

called in question.' sign of the egoism of the times. Tiieir 

But the reproach of compliant weak- submissiveness in religious questions is 
ness is more applicable to the nobles . a national sympathy for the national 
than the commoners, and x^articularly Church. 
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in tins period many sides, whicli would appear inexplicable 
unless due regard were paid to the religious controversies and 
to the character of this society that was in a process of 
reconstruction. But the parliamentary constitution existed,/ 
and there was on the part of the Tudors neither a seriousi 
intention of abolishing it, nor on the part of their Parliaments 
an idea of permanently renouncing any portion of it. The 
notion that the Tudor form of government was in principle 
an absolute one has been in modern times principally pro- 
pagated by Hume’s partial history, and is now acknowledged 
to be erroneous. The attitude of the Tudors towards the 
personal rights (liberties) of members of Parliament is a 
characteristic incident, and helpful to the comprehension of 
the parliamentary constitution. In 4 Henry VII. the error 
for the first time occurred that a local court passed a penal 
sentence upon Strode, a member of the Lower House, on ac- 
count of bills which he had introduced. Upon motion of the 
Commons, the unanimous declaration of both Blouses and the 
King Statutes of the Eealm,” iii, p. 63) was issued, which 
declared that judicial proceeding null and void (May, “ Pari. 
Practice/' i. c. 4). In 35 Henry VIII. the first case occurs in 
w^hich the House summons the sheriffs of London before its . 
bar for arresting a member, and commits them to prison, 
which proceeding was confirmed in the most emphatic manner 
by the King (Hatsell, ''Precedents,” i. p. 53). Similarly, in 
35 Henry VIII., the privilege of the House w^as acknowledged 
in the face of an order of arrest issued by the council (Nicolas, 
"Proceedings,” vii. 306). In 2 Mary an indictment was 
attempted in the King's Bench of those members who had, 
in consequence of the proceedings touching the question of 
religion, quitted the House without permission ; but this case 
never came to an issue (" Pari. Hist.,” iii. 312-335). The 
attempt to exclude a member of the Lower House from the 
sittings by royal order (1571) was given up. The issue of 
these conflicts resulted finally in favour of the Lower House. 
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'GTfte 38tformatton.'^ 

Now that a generation had passed awaj since the Wars of tlie 
EoseSj and a new one had grown up under the orderly discipline 
of the State, the time at last drew nigh for resuming the 
work of ecclesiastical reform, which had been interrupted in 
the fifteenth century. 

It is difficult for us to realize that period of the Middle 
Ages in which the Church is the representative at once of 
politics, legal knowledge, diplomacy, education, literature, 
and much more besides ; a period in which the clergy were 
not only father confessors, but belonged to the State as 
chancellors, treasurers, ambassadors, justices, clerks of the 
court, barristers, attornies, physicians, accountants, and secre- 
taries; and as such, therefore combined in one great class, 
rendered exclusive by celibacy, the whole of the rights which 

For the iiistory of tlie Kcrormation, VI. and Elizabeth” (New York, 

the one-sided but anthentio “Hiwlory 1859); J. lb Marsden, The History 

of the Kefornuitinn,” by Burnet (1081, of tlj<3 Early riiritaiiH,’* and ‘‘Titt?. 

Svols. fob), is atili of the greatest value, History of the Later ruritans.” But 

In modern times : Vaughan, ‘bRevolu- above all, J, A. Fronde, History of 

iiouB in English History,” ii, “Eevolu- ISngland from the Full of Wolsey to 

lions in Religion ” (1,801) ; A. Amos, the Defeat of the Spanish Armadu,” 

** 0))S(‘,rvationM on tlie Statutes of the vols. i-xii,, liereafter quoted, from tUe 

Eefo,nuution Parliament in the Reign edition of 1870-1877. Out of the 

of King Henry VIH.” (I^ondon, 1859). eopious matter contained In tlie la, tier 

Among" the numerous modern supple- work I may here especially draw fitten- 

mentary works may be especially men- tioii to the proceedings against Queen 

tinned: J. Gait, ‘‘Life of Car<imal Anne Boleyn, vol. it o. 2. and App. ; 

Wolsoy ” (1816). For the times of the charaekristics of Henry Ylll., 

the Puritans : Samiud Hopkins, ** The yoi iv, c, 21 ; the action agaiimi 

Puritans in the Ghurch, Court, and , Mary Stuart, voL xii. c. 09, 

Parliament during the reigns of Edward : .. . 
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resided in all branches of intelleetnal labour^ -wbetber official 
or not. From this fusion of the intellectual and moral life of 
the nations into one institution arose property, magisterial 
control, and the power of the Church, and it grew up into that 
universal State of the Middle Ages, which attained the out- 
ward zenith of its power at the commencement of the pre- 
ceding period. Since then a state of tension had by degrees 
come about, in which the Church had, to the bulk of the 
people, become a mere outward institution, and to the upper 
classes in many respects an object of aversion, and in which 
the old rights of the Church had already become jealously 
regarded privileges. The beautiful office of mediator, which 
in the Aiiglo-Nonnaii period, and in the great crisis of Magna 
Charta, had been undertaken by the English prelates, had all 
but passed out of mind. The high ecclesiastics had been for 
a long time past no longer mediators, but rival candidates for 
political power. In the Wars of the Eoses they had proved 
themselves to be a body devoid of moral influence. After 
ecclesiastical property had, by the Church’s own fault, been 
diverted from its original purj)ose, the Church still claimed 
(though now with inadequate means) the fulfilment of the 
humanitarian duties of the State as her own monopoly; 
whereas the laity had now the judgment, the will, and the 
means of fulfilling such duties .itself. After the causes had 
gradually disappeared which had induced the clergy to 
emancipate themselves from the magisterial power of the 
laity, so as not to degenerate into the disunion and barbarity 
of the feudal state, the Church insisted with all the more zeal 
upon her exemption, as being a class right and privilege ; and 
this, owing to the over-indulgence of the spiritual courts, led, 
in the shape of benefit of clergy,” to the exemption from 
punishment of ecclesiastics, even for notorious crimes and 
immoral conduct. Now that the close of the Middle Ages had 
opened to the European populations new domains both in 
the physical and in the intellectual world, now that the 
thoughtful spirits of the age had become involved in a move- 
ment such as had been hitherto unheard of, the Church 
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demauded that intelleetiial life should stand still, because her 
leading functionaries could not and would not keep pace with 
its progress. Although her intellectual and moral foimdations 
had been shaken to their lowest depths, the Church still 
remained in possession of all the estates and rights of power 
wliicli ever i*eniain for some time in a human community after 
the moral justification for their possession has disappeared. 
This is that eternal contradiction out of which the great 
reformatoiy tasks of the State proceed. This contradiction 
now took possession of the whole of the Catholic world, and, 
by the complete alienation of the Roman Chureh, implicated 
the papal chair in the network of intrigues and struggles of 
the European great powers, abolished tlie former solidarity of 
Catholicism against the propagation of lieresies, and thus 
everywhere opened a freer scope for the aims of Reformation. 

In these struggles of the Reformation a dual movement is 
to be distinguished. The first is the fight made by liberty of 
thought and conscience against the Roman intellectual 
tyranny, a fight w-aged by certain bold thinkers and a small 
portion of the clergy and laity, who are urged on by the deep 
conviction, gathered from the Holy Scriptures, that essential 
portions of the Roman Catholic dogmas and doctrines were 
the w^ork of man, and inventions for enhancing ecclesiastical 
supremacy. The second movement is the striving after 
national independence against the Italian suzerain, and tliis 
is supported by the great majority of the p(3opl(3. This second 
teiidency is, in England, by far the pri^poiuleraiing one. Aftcjr 
the classes of society were united in the Upper and Lower 
Houses under the Plantagcnets, after the nation had learnt to 
fe(il its(3lf a loiity, the insular popular aversion to tlN3 Roman 
primate also returned. It is at first tlie sense of national 
exclusiveness and independence -wliieh revolts against tlie 
universal ecclesiastical State. Whilst the German Reform a* 
tion is primarily the outcome of an intellectual movement, 
and of the deep conviction-hf the errors of Catholic doctrines, 
and only in a secondary: manner, reflects upon the State ; the 
English is at its very outset a national political act which 
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only after the lapse of generations deepens into an intellectual 
nioYement among the mass of the people. It is, therefore, at 
its outset “ more practical,” that is, “ more external.” As the 
Eoman Ghurch had become secularized in fixedness of property 
and political institutions, so also it was attacked upon this ex- 
ternal ground, in its possessions and in its suzerain ; the cast- 
ing off of the suzerainty of the Eoman bishop is the first aim. 

Henry VIII. had been personally trained up in Catholic 
doctrines. He had in person taken part in the dogmatic 
controversy of the times, by his treatise against Luther earned 
the honorary title of “Defender of the Faith,” and had even 
himself zealously caused the persecution of heretics ; but yet 
in the coronation oath, touching the constitution of the Church, 
he had with his own hand made the correction : “ ?iott pre- 
judiceall to liys jurisdyction and dignity royall" (Ellis’s letters). 
In the part he took in European intrigues he had always 
dealt with the papal curia upon the same terms as with other 
great powers, and had gained sufficient experience of its 
friendship and enmity not to over- or imder-estimate it. But 
his divorce proceedings had brought him into complications 
out of which there was at last no other way of escape than by 
breaking with the external authority of the Bishop of Eome. 
In this state of affairs the King could not 'rely upon the 
doctrines of individual reformers, but only upon the great tide 
of national opinion, upon the insufficiently educated but 
influential parochial clergy, and upon the mass of the people. 
Their sympathies everywhere accorded with his political ten- 
dencies and his personal wishes, and afforded him a support 
similar to that which in former times the House of Commons 
had afforded to the Plantagenets against the barons. Yet 
even with these sympathies in his favour the revolt against 
the universal power of the Church was still a daring step. It 
was the renouncing of obedience to the highest legitimate 
power, a breaking with the whole system of authority of the 
Middle Ages. ■ But the boldness and acumen with which 
Henry VIII. carried out the scheme upon which he had re- 
solved, gives his ruthless and violent personality a providential 
significance for England^ V 
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Whilst it disclaimed all connection with the Lutheran and 
reformed doctrines of the Gontinent, the new legislation was 
ushered in by universally popular measures, by the abolition 
of ecclesiastical dues and some administrative abuses,*'^ 

The first decisive step is the complete separation and 
emancipation of the ecclesiastical bureaucracy from Home, a. 
re-enforcement of the and strict xu’ohibition of 

every ai)peal to the ewnr/., t^in consideration that the Kings 
of England have never had any other superior but God alone.’' 
The papal right of disj)enBation was transferred to the primate, 
the sale of indulgences forbidden, papal indulgences declared 
null and void, the grant of the pallium freed from all influence 
of the e?o’k, every doctor of Roman law, be he cleric or lay- 
man, declared capable of exercising the magisterial rights of 
the Church (as vicar-general, chancellor, or justice). The 
King again exclusively assumes the right of ajxpointing the 
bishops. The whole body of the clergy is immediately sub- 
jected to the civil jurisdiction and to all the coercive measures 
of the executive. 

The second decisive step is the secularization of the ecclesi- 
astical jmoperty by dissolution of the monasteries. They were 
until then in alleged jpossession of one-fifth of the land in the 
‘ealm, and possessed a revenue about three times as large as 
he ordinary receijpts of the Crown, an income very unequally 
listributed amongst from four hundred to five hundred insti- 
mtions. The idleness, licentiousness, and immorality of the 
, ponks were notorious, yet the King considered a formal agita- 
"tion necessary to reconcile the nation to this violent attack 
upon the existing legal estates. The Grown acquired by this 
means £500,000 personal property, and at least £181,000 
annual rents from real estate; according to other esti- 
mates, three, four, or even ten times as much. This mass 
of wealth was partly expended for immediate war j3urposes, 
partly granted to the nobles and gentry with royal profuse- 
ness, partly p^arcelled out oh State account, i)artly employed 
for the fortification of; the,, 'country and for .improvements, and 

** As to tlie epochs of the Reformsttidia, the oxeursns at the end of the Chapter. 
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for tlie endowm of new bislioprics. Thus were the estates 
of the noblest families in the land at once made dependent 
upon the legality of the Eeformation, and the former majority 
of the spiritual peers in the Upper House was changed inta. 4 '^ 
minority by the deposition of the abbots and priors. 

Partly simultaneously and partly subsequently there were 
added to these concrete measures, which were directed against 
the external ecclesiastical state, the comprehensive and formal 
declaration of the 'fo^oyal supremacy.’’ In 25 Henry VIII, it 
had already been declared that Convocation should issue no 
new canons without the royal consent, nor execute such 
without the royal iilacet. By the formal declaration of supre- 
macy, however, the King now, as successor to the papal 
power, takes up the ground of divine appointment with equal 
legitimacy, and with it continues the ecclesiastical constitution 
as it had hitherto existed, as well as its legal protection 
by ca|)ital punishments for hmresis, ayostcmm, sclmmay m 2 b 
portion of the royal prerogative. After a single attempt at 
applying to the denial of supremacy the punishments in- 
flicted in the Middle x\ges upon heretics, Henry Till, does 
not scruple to apply the capital punishments for high treason 
to the violation of these new prerogatives of the monarchy. 

Up to this point the Eeformation had only been external, 
without any separation from the Eoman dogma. This is the 
very point at which the external character of the movement 
appears most outrageous. Whilst Henry revolutionized eccle- 
siastical property and constitution, dogma is only incidentally 
mentioned. Parliament had certainly empowered him to 
appoint a commission ‘^to agree upon a new form of the 
national religion.” But the work was onl^^ begun in a hesita- 
ting and vacillating way, and it was hardly known how to set 
up any new matter. Gardiner’s Six Articles still teach the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, refuse the cup to the laity, 
retain auricular confession, Masses for the dead, and celibacy, 
and confine the reading of the Bible to persons of rank. 
Whilst on the Continent streams of blood flowed on account 
of the creeds of the Church, political negotiations are here 
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begun for the adaptation of a'^nationar' doctrine of faith, 
ill the course of which Henry dies. 

What wds most unintelligible' to the Continent, and was at 
times an object of ayersion, was the manner of carrying out 
this royal reformation. It was not so much the rule of 
passion or caprice of a despot, but it was Eichelieu's system 
anticipated, ^Yhich, in accordance with a well-considered 
State plan, always crashed the head of opposition at once, 
in order to prevent contagion.’’ In the first stage of the 
Eeformation, after formal proceedings and deliberations in 
tlie Privy Council, it was determined to hang the prior and 
three monks of the Charterhouse in their canonicals, eorani 
jmjmlo ; and the clergy at once submitted. In a second stage 
the executioner’s axe again falls on the heads of tlie opposition 
(the Chancellor Thomas More and Bishop Pisher). In the 
later stages, from time to time, single executions in special 
provincial places are determined on. The execution also of 
two queens, which was indirectly connected with the Eeforma- 
tion, took place with the strict ceremony of a judicial trial and 
judgment. It is in like manner State policy which sacrificed 
the most faithful and most successful servant of the King, 
Lord Thomas Cromwell, to the passionate hatred of the high 
elergy and magnates. State policy actually succeeded in 
localizing the civil wars which followed the Eeformation, and 
in easily suppressing them, though at the expense of violating 
the highest principles of Christian morality, for which retri- 
bution follows. 

The Eeformation was only fully carried out hy the regency 
under the name of Edward VI., as well in dogma as in 
Ghureh ceremonies and the liturgy, in the abolition of colil)acy , 
and in the general licence to read the Bible. This Protestant 
reform was the ^vork of Cranmer and other men of true reli- 
gious convictions. But the opinion of the nation was still 
divided. The religious confusion caused party spirit and dis- 
satisfaction, distress and social differences throughout the 
country, with which the regent, the Duke of Somerset, was 
not strong enough to cope. Once more, with the govern- 
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ineiit of a protector, the rule of the nohles revived, which 
pressed with heavy hand upon villeins and the labouring 
classes, and which, amid famine and pestilence, financial 
distress and debasing of the coinage, squandered the resources 
of the State, and raised the expenditure of the Court from; 
;£14,000 to ^£100,000, dissipating Crown lands to the value 
of £1,500,000 in the form of grants of favours, sales, and 
exchanges to the enrichment of the ministers and their friends. 
In this position the weak regency succumbed to the ambitious 
intrigues of the Duke of Northumberland, who, in the con- 
fusion of the times, even endeavoured to secure the succession 
to the throne in favour of his family. 

Seldom has any reformation been apparently more quickly 
suppressed than this English Eeformation under the Catholic 
Mary. Once again it is State policy to ■svhich the higher 
intentions of the Ecclesiastical Eeformation are sacrificed. 
It was not merely the popularity of the legitimate daughter 
of Henry VIII. which gained the raind victory over the rival 
Queen, Jane Grey, but it was the threatened danger of a return 
of dynastic struggles, which rendered both Parliament and 
nation subservient to the will of the Catholic monarch and 
ready to sacrifice all else to the temporal interests. The 
abolition of the royal supremacy, the re-introduction of celi- 
bacy and the Mass, passed easily through Parliament ; indeed, 
through the Upper House without any opposition. One thou- 
sand five hundred (according to others, 3000) clergymen were 
driven out of their places; 284 persons were burnt, among 
them Ai'chbishop Cranmer, four bishops, eight gentlemen, sixty 
women and children. Mary might have made any demands 
but one — the restitution of the ecclesiastical estates. 

The reign of ‘^bloody Mary'’ is, however, only a short 
interruption of the Tudor system. In her successor, Eliza- 
beth, the glory of the English monarchy becomes once more 
concentrated. The true nature of the Eoman Church had 
displayed itself to the nation in its most repulsive form. 
Chastened by severe trials, strengthened by faith, enlightened 
by examination of the Holy Scriptures (now no longer closed 
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to tlie peox^le), the Protestant i^eligion now strikes its root 
firmly into the hearts of the people, attains by a careful 
revision of the Prayer-book, the Liturgy, and the ritual, a 
form sympathetic and intelligible to the great majority of the 
English people, and thus renders possible the re-establish- 
ment of a united Church in a united nation. By the Act 
of Supremacy (1 Elizabeth, c. 1) and the Act of Uniformity 
(1 Elizabeth, c. 3), Elizabeth, as ruler of the Church, declares 
the Protestant Church to be the State Church, '^'as by law 
established ; ” and the wliole pbimlation as lawfully belonging 
to the State Church. Every cleric, every Englishman in any 
public office, and on entering the House of Commons, has to 
take the Oath of Supremacy. The Thirty-Nine Articles were 
also subsequently confirmed by Parliament. The later statutes 
of Elizabeth appear only as supplementary to these — 5 Eliza- 
beth, c. 1, for assurance of the Queen’s royal power, all estates’ 
and subjects ; 18 Elizabeth, c. 1, against bulls from Eome ; 
18 Elizabeth, c. 12, for ministers of the Church to be of sound 
religion ; 23 Elizabeth, c. 1, against Mass ; 27 Elizabeth, c. 2, 
for the departure of Jesuits and priests; 85 Elizabeth, c. 1, 
against sectaries ; 85 Elizabeth, c. 2, against popish recusants* 
Thus has the English State Church become established, inde- 
pendently opposed to the Eoman Ecclesiastical State, sub- 
ordinate to both King and Parliament, and incorporated into 
the civil community. The royal supremacy has become a 
necessary presupposition of the present political Bystein, wdth 
ail its consequences for the external life. Not until this Act 
has been passed do we find the monarchy upon the pinnacle 
of its power under the long and glorious reign of the Virgin 
Queen. 

IsTote to Chapteu XXXIII. — Wiyt found for such purpos(‘s, ,iii Cardinal 
0f fijc may bo Wolsoy, a versatile minister, who was a 

divided in the following manner match for the statesmen of tlio Oonti- 

1. The national Olmrch of Henry , nent, and perhaps inore than their criual 
VIII. appears as a continuation of tho in duplicity. But the ])roceedinf,^s re- 
external policy of the first twenty years Ming to the royal divorce had become 
of his reign. Henry had by predi- , at last irretrievably entangled in the 
lection and with tolerable success dynastic and politioal complications of 
mixed in tho complications of the. the Continent, as t he Ki tig acknowledges 
European cabinets of his time. He had after his own fashion by abandoning 
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'Wolsey., Imniediiitcly after the over- 
throw oHiis master, and with the latter’s 
consent, a hitlierto subordinate servant 
ot Wolsey begged and obtained an 
and iciice o f the King. The object was 
doubtless the suggestion that the King 
might save his honour and his inde- 
pendence by assigning his matrimonial 
question to" the authorities within liis 
own reahn, by renouncing the su- 
premacy of the Bisliop of Rome, and 
by a reas sumption of the royal powders 
almost to the extent in which they had 
existed down to Magna Ciiarta ; in lul- 
ftlnicnt also of the national wishes and 
aims of the Comiiions, as they had been 
plainly enough declsired in the four- 
teenth and iifteenth centuru.'S. The 
modest, clever, and determined coun- 
cillor, for the realization of siudi plans, 
appears after a few months in the King’s 
council, after u, few years as Lord 
Thomas Cromwell (iiUiinatidy Earl of 
Essex), at the head of the Government, 
as the author and leader of the con- 
nected chain of parliamentary statutes, 
ordinances, and measures. The so- 
called Reformation Parliament, which 
was convened to carry out this plan, was, 
with many prorogations, in constant 
activity for the compassing of this 
object from November, 1529, to April, 
1536, With great skill the initiative 
was taken by* an address of the Com- 
mons, in which on the one side com- 
plaint was made of the increase of 
lieretical teaching (“frantic and sedi- 
tious books contrary to the true Catholic 
faith”), and on the other side the 
notorious \Yeaknosses of the Church 
appear as a long list of national griev- 
ances with the strongly prominent 
accusation “ that such ecclesiastical 
laws and measures attack your Majesty Vs 
prerogative and do your faithful subjects 
grievous wrong.” The defence of the 
(ihuroh against this was difficult, and 
was conducted in an exceedingly weak 
manner, with the exonse that “if certain 
of the Church’s members should un- 
happily so far go astray, that cannot bo 
said 01 all.” The indictment, charge, 
and tlie defence of the bishops ' are 
given in Froude, vol i. chap. 3. It is 
characteristic that the senile prelacy in 
this situation thought to strengthen, the 
respect for the Church by the burning 
of certain heretics. It was only when , 
the new laws began to become more 


incisive that the prelates found their 
spokesman in Bishop Fisher, then 
seventy-six years of ago. In the 
Upper House (to which forty-four 
temporal and forty-six spiritual peers 
had been summoned) no serious 
opposition was manifested. In the feel- 
ing that the Court, the Commons, and 
the mass of the laity were all against 
them, the Lords agreed to one measure 
after another. The successive order of 
thorn in detail belongs to parliamentary 
history ; they have been grouped above 
as nearly as possible according to the 
connection in which they proceed from 
a wcll-eonsidercd plan. Only on the 
first dechiratioii of the royal supremacy 
both Houses of Convocation timidly 
sought to make the reservation “sole 
ami supremo head of the Cliurch, as 
far as is allowed by the law of Christ.” 
By the declaration of supremacy the 
national Church comes into an irre- 
concilable opposition to the Roman 
Catholic, yet still with the express 
reservation that there was therein no 
intention of swerving from the “com- 
munity of the Christian Church in 
any articles of tlie Catl^olic faith of 
Ciiristianity, or in any other things 
which have been declared by the Holy 
Scriptures and the Word of God as 
necessary to salvation.” The internal 
contradiction of such a proceeding 
was sure to make itself immediately 
felt. Henry VIII. was aware that 
with ecclesiastical Rome no such 
compromises could bo made as with 
diplomatic Rome, He saw liimself con- 
fronted by a system which must either 
be absolute and sovereign or else could 
not exist. The choice was only left him 
between being the conqueror or the 
conquered. He wmuld not suffer any 
doubts to arise as to his decision on this 
point. In order to suppress by force 
the opposition to his supremacy in 
the highest of his functionaries, he 
allowed the new law^s to take their 
bloody course against liis chancellor, 
Thomas More, and against Bishop) 
Fisher. On the otli er sitle, the question 
of dogma became for him precisely a 
question of honour and character. 
The conformist Catliolic powers of 
Europe, as representatives of estab- 
lished authority and legitimacy, were 
leagued and banded in opposition 
Against the nonconformist and Protes- 
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tant xjowcrs. Sliould Henry, turning 
iiis back upon bis education, his con- 
victions, bis participation in theological 
controversy, and his whole j)ast career, 
join the dissenting party? Shortly 
before the dissoiutioti of the monas- 
teries, and in a difficult state of external 
affairs, he iiad, indeed, by ten articles 
touching the doctrines of the Sacra- 
ments taken stops towards an approach 
to the Augsburg Confession. But a 
definite renunciation of the old dogma 
was a moral impossibility for Henry 
'VIII. And the great majority of the 
poiJulatioR also showed itself passive 
ill questions of faith. An individual 
does not change his faith in days or 
months, and fortunately nations still 
less; changes in religion. have their 
origin in tlie deep convictions of single 
men, who, tested by hard trials, gain a 
convincing power over others : tlu'se 
changes proceed, accordingly, from 
minorities. Henry YIII. ^Yas desirous 
in another direction to allow no doubts 
ns to the limits of his system. He 
accordingly let penal justice take- its 
course, by the burning of a number of 
heretics on account of their Catholic 
heresies ; he did not even scruple to 
sacrifice his upright and faithful servant 
Cromwell to the deadly enmity of the 
aristocracy and of orthodoxy. From 
this vacillating state of affairs those 
six articles of Gardiner arose, which 
teach the Keal Presence of the flesh 
and blood of Christ “ in the form, hut 
not in the substance” of the bread 
and wine, and retain the jirivato Mass, 
celibacy, and vow of chastity. “In 
Henry YIII. no free self-devotion, no 
loftiness of soul, and no real sympathy 
f(7r any living man can be discerned; 
they are all in his eyes nothing but in- 
struments, which he first uses and then 
breaks. But ho has an unrivalled 
practical intelligence, and an energetic 
activity that is employed In the general 
interests ; lie combines a fickleness of 
}>urpose with a constant firmness of will. 
One follows the course of his reign with 
a mixture of abhorrence and admira- 
tion” (Banke, “Bngi. Gesch.,” 1 224). 
Only too apposite is the xmrallel to 
Bichelieu which I have drawn above. 
A Eelbrmation so politic as this ctndd 
hortainly not exemx>t the English nation 
tVom the serious and severe struggle for. 
the Christian truths, hut could only , 


postpone the issue of tlie conflict to later 
generations. A system of this descri])- 
tioii could only close with half meu- 
surcs, viz. 32 Henry YIII. c. 26, 34- 
Henry Till. c. 1, such as w^n-e quickly 
abolished in the succeeding reign — an 
illustration of the eternal truth that no 
man should dare attempt to hccoiue a 
reformer iti ecclesiastical matters with- 
out having a deep and hearty convic- 
tion himself. 

2. The dogmatic Eeformation undoj* 
Edward YI. endeavoured to provide 
the kernel that wus lacking. Its 
spiritual originators are Bidley and 
more esjiecialiy Arelihishoi> Crauiner^ 
whose character, in si)ito of a yielding 
clemency, leaves no doubts in the mind 
as to his truthfulness and his desire to' 
do right, and to whom it w-as also 
vouchsafed to seal the truth of his con- 
victions by liis death. The same dis- 
position lies in the Protector ^Somerset, 
and in the youthfui .King himself. As 
an onteomo of real personal eoTiviction, 
the Protestant cioctrine.s of Justifieatioji 
by iiiith, of moral self-gu1danc£‘, and 
self-responsibility which can attain in- 
ternal j)eace by individual actions, with- 
out the need of the mediating services 
of the priest, now assert themselves- 
The Common Prayer-book lias become 
the imperishable monument both of 
the natkmal tomperainent and of the 
religious feelings of the time. The 
doctrines of distinction in the sacra- 
ments, the abolition of the confesbioruil 
and celibacy, and the reform of the 
ceremonial and Idturgy are coinjileted 
with the forty-two artiedes. But it 
could not bo heljied that, in the eyes 
of the majority of the people^ it wan 
more a change of government than a. 
change in religion tlmt had taken place*. 
Innovations iu the services of the 
Church, and in the Liturgy are at all 
times unpoxmlar. The masses liad 
learnt other rules of iaith, many fedt- 
anxious in their consciences, othens 
again felt tliemselvcs impolied to a 
more extensive agitation; among tln^ 
wealthy classes the interest of a new 
acquisition still struggled with political 
scruples against the innovations. I’hi.^ 
confusion of minds clashed with severe 
social difficulties, ^Yhich required a firm 
guiding hand. In a time in wiiioh 
monarchical despotism was more than 
ever neccBsary, a weak regent stood at 
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ilie helm ol’ the State, -whose inclixia- 
lion for a personal governineiit was 
ill coiilrasfc with Iiis capacity. The 
Protector Duke of Somerset, the nude 
of the King, had rid liimself of the 
jcgency eoiincil, w'hich Henry YIII. 
had iustitnt( d by his last will, -without 
possessing tlie capacity of exercising 
dictatorial powers as tlie successor of 
such an absolute ruler. The unsuc- 
f-essfully conducted foreign atiairs are 
complicated by the still more difficult 
internal ones. A frivolous aristocratic 
regime again returns, which embitters 
tlie couidry jieople by the coniiscation 
of the common lands in favour of the 
lord of the manor, by diverse acts 
of oppression, towards copyholders, 
tenants, and tlie labouring classes, 
combined Avith famine and pestilence. 

these is added the inexcusable con- 
fiscation of the property of the hospitals 
and guilds, tiie seizure of considerable 
lands belonging to the episcopal sees, 
as well as the embezzlement of the great 
mass of Crown lands of the value of 
£1,500,000, which, in the form of 
grants, alienations, and exchanges, re- 
mained to the extent of at least one- 
third in the clutches of the ‘Hriends’^ 
of the ministers (Fronde, v. 1 28). Once 
again the work of Beformation clashes 
•with the secular interests of the State 
in a manner that was fatal to both 
parties. Thus, in an unfortunate hour, 
tlie intrigues of a party government 
by nobles return. The selfish upstart 
Northumberland, in his restless ambi- 
tion, brings the Protector to thescafibld 
and seizes the reins of government, with 
the ulterior design of bringing the suc- 
cession into his own family. 

3. The Catholic Kestoration under 
Mary is explaincdby the political situa- 
tion. Upon the youthful rival Queen, 
Jane Orey, the nine days’ Queen,” 
was fastened the capital crime of her 
lather-in-law. The remembrance of 
the aristocratic harshness towards the 
poorer population had estranged all 
hearts from Northumberland. No one 
trusted this man. In the heartless, 
selfish regency coimeii at the death of 
lildward VX., there was, indeed, no man, 
no family, and no party which enjoyed 
the public confidence. The well- , 
founded feeding of the necessity of a 
monarchical rule turned accordingly 
almost unanimously to the legitimate '■ 


heiress of the throne, the daughter of 
Henry already sorely tried by 

fortune. The religions opinions had 
not as yet become cleared. Tlie newly 
constituted Parliament consisted of 
about one-third of Protestant members, 
together with almost two-thirds who 
were supporters of a ‘‘ national Church,” 
which w’as inclined to treat the dogmas 
of faith as open questions. The 
supporters of the papal ecclesiastical 
government form still a diminishing 
fraction. But the majority, consider- 
ing only the exigencies of the times, 
sacrificed the reformatory legislation of 
Edward VI. in such a frivolous manner 
that the steadily Bomanizing tendency 
gained the upper hand as early as in 
Mary’s second Parliament, to which, 
the sheritfs were expressly ordered to 
send men of the “wise, grave, and 
Catholic sort.” Tliis honourable as- 
sembly joined with the Lords in a sup- 
plication, which in deep sorrow for the 
past proceedings, repeals the Acts of 
Parliament against the Pope “under 
the condition that he will confirm their 
acquisitions of abbey and foundation 
lands.” At this price these wise men 
allow the Queen and her fanatical 
counsellors full liberty in the burning 
of the primate and tlie chiefs of Pro- 
testantism. F'rom time to time the un- 
happy Avoman upon the throne helieA'ed 
that by the acceptable sacrifice of 
heretic-burnings she would see her 
hopes of the birth of a successor realized. 
The third “Beconciliation Parliament” 
displayed the debasing spectacle of 
Lords and Commons falling down upon 
their knees, confesbing in all humility 
the sins of their apostasy, and receiA^- 
ing complete spiritual absolution at the 
hands of Cardinal Pole, — reserving the 
possession of the ecclesiastical esfotes. 
Thus did tlie political party of tlie 
national Church make a reti-ograde 
moA^ement from Protestantism to popery, 
and at the same time rnined itself in 
the estimation of the nation. Still more 
exactly characterized indeed Avas the 
nature of the Catholic counter-refor- 
mation and its leaders in England; 

Solmi Momam sola Itoirut 

destruet as Glanvill had once 

upon a time exclaimed to the canons 
of Canterbury. But for the English 
Protestant Church the burning of 
bishops and of AA'omcn and children. 
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accompanied by tlio lioniblo scenes of 
a Spanish Inquisition, was a time of in- 
ternal purification which iiiider “Moody 
Mary ’’ for the first time ostablishea 
the English Ohiirck in the lieartsof the 
people. 

4. The Anglican State Church of 
Elizabeth is tiie fusion of the external 
and internal sides of the Reformation. 
Ill sincere conviction and in the clear 
■comprehension of her royal vocation, 
she restores the royal supremacy of her 
father and her brother’s work of refor- 
mation, combined in one great act. 
The decided step of the Queen is 
followed at once by the sanction of 
Parliament in the Act of Supremacy 
and Uniformity, 1 Elizabeth, c. 1, 2. In 
the Upper House now only nine secular 
peers with nine bishops vote against the 
Common Prayer-book ; of 0400 clergy- 
men in England only 189 were com- 
pelled by this Reformation to lay down 
their livings. In real conviction, the 
Roman Catholic faith still lived on in 
a continuously diminishing minority. 
The bearing of the people is now en- 
tirely difierent from that under Edward 
VI. Ti»e worldly idea of a Church 
which should politically separate itself 
from Catholic Christendom, and yet 
should remain Catholic in its faith, 
lias completely disappeared 1 The dis- 
tinguishing doctrines, the discarding of 
celibacy and the confessional, the fun- 
tlamental doctrine of justification by 


faith, are not conventional forms of 
belief which liave been learnt by heart, 
but they are in harmony with the manly 
character of this people. On that very 
account they mostly folio wtiie doctrines 
of Luther and Melancthon, but in 
sober dogmatism sometimes resemble 
more those of Zwingli and Calvin, with, 
a comparatively smcdl admixture of the 
ecclesiastical doctrines of Augustine. 
They reject the caste-system of the 
medieval Church, and resolutely sub- 
ordinate the Church in its outward 
existence to the executive, rejecting 
all foreign control on earth from be}*oii<l 
tlie four seas. The Anglican Church 
is no longer a political system, but an 
Jionest Protestant faith, which con- 
stitutes itself as a Church, in the fixed 
intent to act rightly and in a Christian 
spirit. Under severe trials the vic- 
torious power of religious conviction 
has asserted itself in the face of every 
diplomatic policy. And thus is the 
position of the Cimrcli henceforth fixed 
with regard to the Protestantism of the 
Continent, with which Elizabeth and 
her statesmen openly, loyally, and stead- 
fastly enter into an alliance. All the 
essential points of the Anglican Church 
have been completed in the first year 
of Elizabeth’s reign. Her later laws 
are only supplementary, establishing 
and strengthening it against the an- 
tagonists who assailed her from opposite 
sides. 
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CHAPTEE XXXIY. 

%\)t GTotnl of eTommission anS glfimmistratifar 
®rgan(?atfon of tje (ffljintij. 

The aclmimstratiye system of tlie State Cliureli was developed 
from these events in consistent legal continuity. The Church 
had grown up as the school of the people ; both for State 
and people there existed only one ruling Church — one Church 
proclaiming the Word of God, organized in an established 
bureaucratic form. According to the view^s the nations had 
held for a thousand years, there 'svas on that very account 
only one Church. And this view was based upon the good 
reason, that the rights of marriage and kinship, the law of 
inheritance and all moral family relations from the cradle 
to the grave, the public instruction in all grades, and the 
intellectual life of the nation, and all institutions which serve 
the civilizing and humanitarian purposes of the common- 
wealth had been for centuries so closely interwoven with the 
legislation, administration, and judicial system of the Church, 
that^ there was no room possibly for two Churches in one 
political system. According to the spirit of the times, 
religious ideas could not be mere spiritual ideals. In the 
same degree in which the Eoman Catholic Church had become 
external, the State Church also, wdiieh had become severed 
from it, could only find its support in real estate, in ecclesi- 
astical authority, and in the person of the King. The exist- 
ence of the great creation of the times and the nation, the 
possession of many thousand livings and of newly acquired 
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property upon secularized soil, now stood and fell with tlic 
ensuing political institutions. 

I. For supreme Church gOTernment the high spiritual 
court, @0UTt of GCouiUti^SiOlt, was established. The 

right to this organization had been already in piinciple 
recognized by Parliament under Henry VIIL Yiz. to mit^ 
rejpress, redress, reform, order, correct, restrain, and aniencl 
all errors, heresiesj abuses, contempts, and enormities which 
fall under any spiritual authority or jurisdiction.” Henry 
VIII. had sagaciously placed the first organization in the 
hands of one man, his Tiear-general. Under Edward VI. a 
general visitation by mixed commissions after the manner of 
the six circuits of the secular jurisdiction had been arranged* 
Elizabeth, by giving to her sujn^eme court a corporate form, 
was the first to endow it with a definite character, and 
though it Yfas still separated for the two great ecclesiastical 
provinces, yet in both it remained an attribute of the royal 
sovereignty. ‘‘All such jurisdietions and privileges, as were 
formerly exercised by a spiritual or ecclesiastical power for 
the visitation or correction of the Church, shall be fdr ever 
combined and bound up with the sovereign Crown of this 
realm ” (1 Eliz. c. 1 sec. 16 seq.). Whilst the Church attri- 
buted to the bishops and their primate a divine appointment, 
she had declared these powers independent of every other 
will and influence of any estate. In this complete sense> 
the government of the Church could now be seen to have 
passed from the Pope to the King, and these powers, restricted 
to the “ carrying out of the Keformation,” had been at first 
delegated by Henry VIII. to his vicar-general. After this had 
been completed, it appeared necessary, according to the system 
of the Church of the Middle Ages, to delegate the supreme 
j jurisdiction and supervision to a bench-court. By the Act 
of Supremacy the Queen was empowered to form a “Court 
; of High Commission” of this sort, with officers, who were 
j j;; revocably appointed by patent, exercising concurrent juris- 
' diction with the Privy Council, in temporal matters. It» 
constitution is what is in Germany known as the Consistorial* 
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verfasmmj, which by the formation of courts composed of 
legal, administrative, and spiritual members, maintains the 
connection between the secular and clerical rule ; in England 
it henceforward forms of bishops, members of the Privy 
Council, and other secular officials, the central department 
of ecclesiastical government. The immediate declared object 
of the first commission of 1559 w’^as a ^^general visitation 
of all churches,” with the right of suspending, depriving, 
and imnishing clergymen. Pensions were granted to those 
persons wdio voluntarily resigned. The clergy who were dis- 
possessed of their livings under Mary were to be reinstated; 
and all who had been imprisoned on account of religion set 
free after a summary inveBtigation. Thus far the new 
arrangement had become necessary, in consequence of the 
confusion which had taken place under Mary. But the Court 
of High Commission obtained also the power of proceeding 
by inquisition, as was customary (that is, without a jury), 
to interfere in cases of heresy, errors, abuses, and anomalies 
in ecclesiastical matters, and to inflict fines and imprison- 
ment. The constitution of the court was a comparatively 
fluctuating one. At its zenith (1588) it consisted of forty- 
four commissioners, among whom were tw’-elve bishops, and 
a still greater number of privy councillors, besides other 
clerics and laymen. ^^It shaU from time to time by a jury 
or by witnesses and other means examine into all infractions 
of and offences against the acts of uniformity and supremacy 
and two other acts ; as well as inquire into all heretical 
•opinions, seditious books, disobedience, conspiracies, false 
rumours, slanderous words, etc., against the said law^s.” 
Three commissioners (one of whom must be a bishop) are 
empowered to punish all persons who do not attend the 
church in compliance with the Act of Uniformity: to examine 
and reform heresies and ecclesiastical dissensions : to dis- 
possess of their livings all such persons as assert doctrines 
contrary to the Thirty-Nine Articles;: to punish fornication: 
to examine on oath all suspicious persons: to punish the 
disobedient by penance, flues, and imprisonment : to alter 
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the statutes of colleges, schools, and foimdations, and to 
demand the oath of sui)reiiiacy. (1) 

13 lit in addition to this spiritual privj council, the corporate 
constitution of the Church of the Middle Ages upon the whole 
was continued from the old into the new Church. In both 
Houses of Convocation the periodical association of the pre- 
lates with the parochial clergy still continues in the old form. 
It was retained as being the constitutional form of taxing 
the clergy. By the side of, and subordinated to, the Court 
of High Commission there existed here also a synodal syst em, 
in which the bishops with representatives of the chapter and 
delegates of the parochial clergy form a parliamentary body, 
which in subordination to the national government and the 
national legislation exercises a jus statuendi and a right of 
voting supplies, in permanent connection with the Upper 
House of Parliament, through the bishops who take tlieir seats 
in both Parliaments. The common existence and common 
W'Ork under this constitution gave the clergy, which was (even 
under Elizabeth) wavering in dogma and ceremonial between 
two extremes, a steady tendency and a general consciousness 
of the nature and the right of the Anglican Church. The 
necessity of the royal consent to their convocation and to 
their decrees, and still more the official position of the bishops, 
maintains their subordination to the executive. Convocation 
in its later development became certainly a dangerous instru- 

(1) Ah to the Court of High Commis- into it. But the prevailing opinion of 
Hion, Burnet, “History of the IMor- the times nevertheless regarded the 
luation,” ii. J'158 ; Eeeve, “ History of Court of High OommisBioii us a 
the English Law,” v. 21G~-218. As in necessary conaequonce of the Keforma- 
the Star Chamber, so in this court, a tion. The opposition of Leicester, 
purely (ifliciai procedure prevailed, that Burleigh, and other of Elizabeth’s 
is, the inquisitorial procedure in form councillors was probably the outcome 
and spirit. In England also the truth of the jealousy of the temporal and 
is manifest, that in a pure official body spiritual statesmen of the time. The 
and for the discipline of an official staff, court in its corporate capacity did not 
this fundamental form is the proper exercise more than the constitutional 
one. Borne scruples are certainly shown , powers, which had been, from all time 
by the temporal courts of law as to the allowed the ecclesiastical government, 
constitutional character of such an in- and the degree of rigour that it prac- 
stitution, and complaints are raised tiaed for the carrying out of the work 
against the inquisitorial nature of the ; of reformation, was for a long time 
oath (oath ex officio) later introduced necessary and therefore popular. 
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nient for the re-awakening a spirit of caste among the clergy. 
In the period of the Tudors this danger was, however, not very 
palpable, so long as the appointment and management of the 
court were conducted with a view to moderating that tendency./ 
IL Wiyz gokmintnt of the Anglican Church remains 

unchanged in its essential features. In this intermediate 
degree of the ecclesiastical rule, the Eeformation does not 
show itself so much in altered forms as in the changed spirit 
of the officials. The archbishops and bishops retain the 
customary powders of ecclesiastical control and of jurisdiction 
■within their dioceses, but are subordinated to the King both, 
as to appointment and continuance in office (31 Henry YIII. 
c. 9, and special statutes). So soon as a bishop’s see be- 
comes vacant, the King grants the Dean and Chapter a 
conge cVelire, with a letter in which the name of the person 
to be elected is contained. If the election be delayed for 
twelve days, the King appoints dmectly by letters patent.. 
Cranmer and certain bishops had even under Henry YIIL 
accepted an appointment durante bene lolacito. On Edward 
YI.’s accession the bishops were compelled, in the same w^ay 
as other administrative officers, to obtain new commissions, 
by virtue of which they held their offices revoeably as 
delegates of the King, in his name, and under his authority.” 
Elijzabeth, after some interruption, restored this relationship, 
and asserted a personal right to suspend and dismiss the 
imelates. Such a bureaucracy lacked, of course, the social 
independence of the Eoman Catholic prelacy. The standing- 
armies and fortressed towns of the ecclesiastical state had 
all disappeared with the monks and monasteries ; the pow-er 
of their material possessions was weakened by secularization,, 
and all offices which -were important for the political position 
of the Church w’ere subordinated to the monarchy. Together 
with the bishopric the wdiole < ecclesiastical bureaucracy wus- 
made primarily subservient to the royal primate. (2) 

(2) In the bishops’ dioceses a change monasterial lands, viz. Gloucester,, 
■was made by the six new bishoprics Bristol, Peterborough, and Oxford, 
which Henry hud founded from the which belonged to the province of 
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III. The position of the lowest grade of the ecelesiasfiml Joenl 
offices, Mcctork^ anft Wkuxu%t%^ remained nncinaiiged exter- 
nally ; but unfortunately tlie Eeformation did not restore to 
tlie office of parson what belonged to it of right. The tithes 
appropriated by the monasteries remained diverted from tlieir 
parochial purposes. Numerous offices, which involved tlie 
cure of souls, were held by insufficiently paid vicars, wliieli 
was chiefly the cause of the comparatively low degree of 
education enjoyed by the great mass of the clergy. Tliis 
was one of the results of the aristocratic tendency of the 
Church, and was fraught with important consequences. By 
means of the far-reaching right of patronage the living is 
in close connection with, but also in dependence upon, tlie 
landed gentry; by the grants of a Churcli rate, that became 
periodically necessary, it is made to a certain extent dependent 
upon the parish. As in the highest grade of ecclesiastical 
government the spiritual and temporal state unite in a mixed 
court, so also upon this lowest level does a union of both take 
place in the constitution of the parish. (8) 

The whole laity is subjected .in ecclesiastical matters to 
this bureaucratic state, which in its various grades is sub- 
ordinated to the Crown. Those who were formerly suhject*s 
of the ecclesiastical state have since the Eeformation entered 
into a new relation of subjection to the Crown, in the same 
fashion as, according to the centuries-old ideas of ecclesi- 
astical government, every Christian has become* a subject of 
the representative- of St. Peter. To the temporal oath of 
allegiance the spiritual is added ; abjuration of tho papal 
power is now the duty of all subjects, and violation of this 
duty is treason. 33y 28 Henry VIIL c. 10, wljoever defends 
the authority of the Bishop of Borne by writing, printed 

Canterbury; Chester, find Soilor and been satisfied by th<^ introducium of a 
Man, which belonged to York. The few reforms in tho spiritual courts, 
jurisdiction of the bishops over the The decayed temporal local courts and 
laity in the customary province of , the periodical assizes and (juarter sea- 
civil and criminal cases remained un- . sions were certainly not fitted to take 
changed, with the m.odificatioii that over this jurisdiction, 
heresies were otherwise dealt with by : ,<3) The development of thoconstitu- 

the modern legislation. It was tlmught tion of the parisii is described at length 
that tho most pressing demands .had ; in chapter xxsvi. 
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matter^ semon or doctrine, doeimieiit oir is subjected 
to the penalties of a ^wminmiire; h.% who refuses the oath of 
abjuration, to the penalties of high treason, which in later 
legislation are extended to many other more detailed actions. 
The statute of Elizabeth demands the oath of supremacy of 
all persons in orders, graduates of the universities, school- 
masters and private tutors of youth, barristers and members 
of the Inns, attornies and notaries, sheriffs, under officials of 
the courts of justice, and all officers and servants of any 
court, under penalty of prsemimire. It was the traditional 
opinion of the age, deeply rooted in all classes of society, 
that the confession of the true Christian faith was the con- 
dition of all political rights, even of citizenship of the State. 

' -To. alter such notions, to overcome the dissensions between 
clergy and laity, and the spirit of caste of the Eoman Catholic 
clergy, and to blend what was general and ecclesiastical with 
what was national and particular, was not the work of one 
generation, but of permanent institutions, working in another 
spirit. The acts of supremacy and uniformity appear, it is 
true, as rigorous restrictions of personal liberty; but they 
were the necessary counterpoise to the much severer, much 
more exclusive system of the Eoman hierarchy, -which could 
never have been overcome by compromise and tolerance. 
The State Church, in the measures it adopted for the com- 
bating of heterodoxy, could, beyond all dispute, never be 
compared with the Eoman Catholic Church in respect of the 
bloody, passionate measures employed by the latter. On the 
other hand, the State Chmxh appears in truth more censorial, 
more magisterial, and more irritating with its long list of 
fines and imprisonments, its banishments, and innumerable 
penal cases of prmnmnire. Not everything, however, is to be 
regarded as heresy, which appears as such to the government 
of the time, but only ^Uhat which a recognized general 
council, the canons, or Acts of Parliament have exj)ressly 
declared to be heresy.’’ (4) 

(4) TKe ecclesiastical allegiance had the hearts of men. Elizabeth's reign, 
been for centuries historically fixed in however, from the first had not tended 
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As a consequence of this coiieeptioiij aiiioug otlier tilings 
the censorship of the press^ also a signilicant clcnient of 
power., passed from the Church to the Crown. An outcome 
of the struggle of the Church with the free-tlimhers., towards 
the close of the Middle Ages, it first of all appeared as an 
emanation of supremacy. But it might also he attributed 
to the prerogatiYe of the supreme maintenance of the peace,, 
and wtiS after the Eefoimiation pi'ineipally brought before the 
Eing in coiinciL The right that was every where acknow- 
ledged, and the necessity for the censorship of the press 
wdiich W'as on all sides asserted., is the most Buffieient testi- 
mony of the degree in which the necessity for a iiniforni 
Church in a uniform State "was rooted in the ideas of the 
nation. (5) 

to onfor<*c ilicse laws according? tf> tlu'. licaiiisni Lad to the classei^. 

letter ; they were to he, in the hands Elizabeth found herself in tills later 

of the tutorial sx>irit of tlxis administra- epoch in a state of defence against 

tion, as tools which might bo employed mortal foes and uiidor tht> poiitioai 

or not, according to circumstances. In ncccssityof“ prevention/’ She pointed 

the first twenty years no capital pimisli- to the deeds perpetrated by the Hoiiian 

ment was carried out against papists ; partyin the Netherlands and in Catholic 

fines and imprisonment were deemed countries and above all, and rightly, to 

sufficient for the purpose ; and these the laws of her own land, as has fieen 

produced as a rule an external con- expressly said by Lord Burleigh : 

formity, with which the authorities “ The allegation of the popish ministers 

could fairly enougli be contented. Tlie in Paris, noting that her Majesty did 

Catholic peers were dispensed from the promise favour, and afterwards did show 

oath of supremacy. It was not until extremities to the Catholics, is false, 

the second half of Elizabeth’s reign For her Majo-^ty, at her entry, pro- 
that the rigorous enforooment of this hibited all chango in tho form of 
legislation began, linked hand in hand religion as she found it by law% and 
with tho irreconcilable hatred of the when by law it was otherwise orilcred 
(Catholic party in Europe against the by Parliament, she did command tho 
person of the Queen, and with a series observation of tho law newly (;stab- 
of attempts upon her life, and con- lished, punishing only the ofionders 
spiracles and intrigues against her according to law. Bo her Majesty’s 
governmont. In this direction also the actions are jnstiliablo at all times, hav- 
person of the Queen is identified with ing never punished any evil subject 
the Bcformati(jn, and the religious and but by warrant of law (Murdiu’s State 
tho political questions were not as yet Papers, C66). 

separable. It is only too true that the (5) In exercise of the censorfihip of 
Catholic sovereigns of Europe still the press twe Privy Council, after the 
adhered to the doctrine of their father invention of printing, i>.siie(l frequent 
confessors with regard to tho identity ordinances against tiic introduction of 
of Protestantism and anarchy, destruc- books aiid the regulation of tiuir sale, 
tion of all religion, and disorganization According to a,n ordinance of Mary the 
of society. To the gooti Catholics of possessionofhereticalor iiighly treason- 
those times Protestantism had almost , able books is declared to be rebeilion, 
the same meaning as at the close of atui punishable aecurding to martial 
the eighteenth century French repub- law. According to the ordinance of 
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Tlie spiritaial relation of allegiance has been tliiis defined 
in all its relations. The old and new powers of the ecclesi“ 
astieal government, the old authority of the holy Church,” 
the wonted allegiance of the laity to the Church,— all these 
form a chain of new forces in the power of the Crown. The 
provident protecting spirit of the ecclesiastical government 


pervades the whole oi the 
influences also the character 
t ration. 

1559 no one wns to print a ])ook or paper 
without the previous Jiceuoc of the 
■Privy Ooiuicii or of a bisliop, and now, 
on the other side, the po.ssossion of 
Catholic eoritroverriial writings is re- 
garded as especially punishable. In 
1585 the Privy Council issues more 
rigorous ordinances for tlic regulation 
of the press, tlie registration of all 
printing-presses, the prohibition of all 
printing except in London, and a 
single printing-press in each of tlie two 
university towns. Ho one is to print a 
book or aught else until it has been 
rfeon, read, and af)proved by the Arch- 


itical system and unavoidably 
of the contemporary aclminis- 


bisliop of Canterbury or the Bishop of 
Loudon. The printers of statu tes must: 
obtain the Iinpnmatur of the justices. , 
The sale of writings otherwise' printed 
is }>unishable by "imprisonment, and 
tl 10 Stationers’ Company is empowercil 
to have all the houses and shops of the 
printers and sellers searched, to seize 
all books printed in disobedience to 
these ordinances, to destroy the presses, 
to arrest the delinquents, and bring 
them before the council. Thus even 
under the Tudors, the weapon of press- 
censorship was employed for purposes 
of restriction. 


CHAPTEE XXXY. 

|lnbj) ©oimctl— Star <K]&am of ^justice. 

With tbe 3.-etrogression of the power of the iiol)lcs after 
Henry VIL the Continual Council fell back into its original 
position. As in the fourteenth century, it is a-gain the delibe'* 
ratiye body, witli which the King administers the whole of 
the business of the realm, so far as it does not devolve upon — 
(i,) The central and lower courts in the ordinary course of 
justice; 

(ii.) The Exchequer and the several administrative depart- 
ments in the ordinary course of administration. 

(iii.) The Parliament for extraordinary deliberation. 

I. tiwmhers auh tfte functions of the coiinril are also 
actually again an emanation of the royal will, independent of 
any controlling influence of Parliament. ^'The King’s will 
is the sole constituent of a privy councillor ” (Coke). The 
name Privy Council,’’ which, sometimes occurring at the 
close of the Middle Ages, now becomes its regular title, is 
connected with this idea. The council certainly contains 
many names of lords, partly included as great officers, and 
partly for the sake of honour, and of certain dukes and earls 
as heads of the peerage ; but an overflooding of tlie council 
by the Upper House (such as took place under Henry VI.) has 
now’’ ceased. (1) 

(1) The memhers of the Privy Cotin- Chancellor), the Bishop of 'Winclxester 
oil at the accession of Henry VHI. ■ (Privy Beal), tlie Karl of ( Lord 

comprised the Archbishop of Canter- . teoasnrer), the Karl of Shrewsbury 
bnry (who was at the sume time Lord (Lord Steward), Lord Herbert (Cham- 
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As a sjonptom of the retTirning importance of the bureau- 
cratic element, there now appears a law concerning the 
position and rank of the officers of the realm — “ in con- 
sideration, that it is a part of the pi’erogative of the King 
to give his councillors and other subjects a dignity and position 
as in his wisdom appears best,” — the Statute of Precedence 
(81 Henry VIII. c. 14) is passed. First of all the vicar- 
general, as the King’s representative in the ecclesiastical 
supremacy, shall take precedence of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, in analogy to the Lord High Justice of former days, 
in respect of the laity. And then the rank of the ordinary 
officers of State was arranged as follows : — 

1. hr the first place the Lord Ohancelhr or Keeper of the 
Great Seal, who combines the various functions, dating from 
different times, of Keeper of the King’s Conscience, head of 
the equity jurisdiction and the chancery of the realm, and 
as a rule also, of president of the Upper House, together with 
certain new legal duties. (2) 


berlain), Sir Thomas Lovell, Sir Henry 
Wyatt, Dr. Eouthale, Sir Edward 
Poinings, Sir Henry Marney, and Sir 
Thomas Darcy (State Papers, i. p. 507). 
Later, in 1526 and 1540, the profes- 
sional bureaucracy was much more 
largely represented (Nicolas, vii. p. 4). 
In the North, the English Vendee of 
those days, this was a reason for dis- 
satisfaction, and caused the rebellion of 
1536. One of the popular grievances 
was “that the Privy Council was 
formed of too many persons of humble 
birth, whereas at the beginning of the; 
reign it had consisted of a much larger 
number of nobles.” Henry replied to 
this : that on his accession the council 
only consisted of two higli-born lords, 
that others had only been made knights 
and lords by him ; and that the rest 
had been lawyers and clerics, with, 
the exception of two prelates, those of 
Canterburv and Winchester; that there 
were at present many nobles in the 
council, tlie Dukes of Norfolk and 
Suffolk, the Marquis of Exeter, the 
Earls of Oxford and Sussex, etc. ; and 
that tinally it was not the business of 
his subjects to appoint his council; for 


Mm, and to interfere in matters which 
did not concern them (State Papers, i. 
507, 508). 

(2) The Lord Chancellor was for the 
first time also styled Gancdlarius 
Magnus under Henry VII. on the 
occasion of the opening of Parliament 
(Foss, “ Judges,” V. 5). The historically 
doubtful office, of Lord Keeper was de- 
fined by a declaration in 5 Klizaheth,c- 
18, to the effect that both offices should 
he identical. The Chancellor is now 
also the overseer of charities (43 Eliz. 
c, 4). In consequence of the Reforma- 
tion, a secularization of the office is 
gradually brought about. Afier Sir 
Thomas More the chancellors are some- 
times spiritual and sometimes tem- 
poral statesmen ; after Lord Keeper 
Pickering (1592) until our own day, 
with one single exception (Bishop 
Williams), they have been only lawyers. 
The numerous offices of the Oliuncery 
were now further increased by the Six 
ClerM Office, consisting of six notari 
puUici, who were formally incorporated 
.-under Henry VIII. ami Elizabeth 
the purpose of registering document 
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2. The Lord Treasurer r now directing minister of the 
finance department, and at times also leading minister of 
State. His siih-treasiirer lays.- every year before the King 
a report of the revenue, such as is extant for the year 1507, 
and a •whole series of the time of Henry VIII. 

8. The Lord President of the Council, not as yet an essential 
officer. Occasionally the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Keeper 
of the Seal, or a court official, had the formal direction of the 
council; but in case a special president "was appointed, he 
took the third place. 

4. The Lord Privy Seal, until 80 Henry VIII. regiilarly an 
ecclesiastic, since that time as a rule a temporal lord. 

5. The Lord ChambeHmri, m office without ad- 

ministration. 

6. The Lord High Co7zstabk, extiiiot as an hereditary office 
in 1521; since that time only created for one day at the 
coronation, 

7. The Earl Marshal, court office and heraldic office, 
without any department of State attached to it. 

8. The Lord High Admiral, after 7 Eichard II. regarded as 
an hereditary office, for the administration of the Admiralty ; 
at that time of little importance. 

9. The Lord Steward of the Household, administrating head 
of the court. 

10. 2^ke King's Clmmherlam in an influential position, 
frequently employed upon special missions, but withoxxt any 
administrative department. 

11. The King's Secretary, at first merely an oflicial of the 
second grade, but already a very influential member of the 
Government, who, at all events from the time of Elijaabeth, 
had become one of the principal ministers of State. Shortly 
after 1589, the increasing pressure of business caused the 
appointment of two secretaries with similar duties. Each of 
them receives a signet for the sealing of all warrants and 
cabinet letters, ^^both inside and -outside as w-as customary ; ” 
both keep their journal open. for' constant mutual inspection. 
Under Elizabeth there again, 'appears one secretary, Sir W. 
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Cecil, who as sxieh was regarded as the most influential 
mernlber of the Government. In later times, on the appoint- 
ment of Ms son to a similar post (1601), the title of our 
Principal Secretary of Estate,’' evidently in the meaning of 
a Minister of State, occurs for the first time. (S) 

In eonneetion with this office new regulations were issued 
as to the procedure to be observed in the use of the royal 
seal. In the privy councillor’s instructions of 18 Henry VI., 
a rule was contained for the gradation of the signet, privy 
seal, and great seal respectively (Nicolas, vi. pp. 187-193). 
The regulations of Henry VIII . secure a triple control. It 
was decreed that every gift, grant, or other written donation 
of the King under his signet, which is destined to pass under 
the great seals of England, Ireland, etc., or by any other 
procedure of the Exchequer, before passing under the said 
seals, must be delivered to the King’s chief secretary or to 
one of his cabinet secretaries, in order to pass the signet office. 
The secretary shall within eight days address, in the King’s 
name, letters of ivarrant under his signature, and furnished 
with the King’s signet to the Lord Keeper of the Privy 
Seal. One of the clerks of the privy seal is then, after 
proper examination by the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, 

(3) The history of the origin of the Secretary for the French language.” 
Secretary of State has boon given hy In 1514 a Latin Secretary was also 
Sir H. Nicolas (vi. p. 117, as well created for the Latin correspondence 
as in a fomons judgment of Lord (not abolished until 1832). Under the 
Camden (Entick 'c, Carrington, Howel, Tudors the first Cabinet Secretary had 
^SState Trials,” vol. 19). The&cretom advanced to the importance of a 
Berju who are met with in earlier times Cabinet Oounoillor. He ranks in 1489, 
were officials charged with special at the confirmation f)f the Treaty of 
missions. Such were J. Maunsel, in Peace with Portugal, in the list of 
37 Henry III., and Franciscus Acciirsii witnesses, among the barons: and Dr. 
of Bologna, in 6 Edward I. After the liouthale retains the office even for six 
Keeper of the Privy Seal became a years longer as Bishop of Durham, 
high State officer, a Cabinet Secretary Under Henry VIII. he appears as a 
naturally ai)poiirs again in the con- priiicii^al member of the council ; he is 
fidential post that was formerly filled often a bishop, after the Reformation, 
by the Lord Privy Seal, and in still as a rule, a layman. He still remains 
earlier times by the Chancellor. This a court official, and has his apartments 
secretary is, however, during the in the household, with tliree servants. 
Middle Ages, an officer of the third eight horses, etc. He is appointed hy 
grade. Under the house of Lancaster delivery of thc) signet ; in the year 
a second French secretary was attached 1558 a patent is also added. An oath 
to him, who, even after the loss of the of office is first mentioned in the Oath- 
French possessions, remains ^still as bookpf 1649. 
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to send ^vitliin eight days> a farther warrant to the Lord 
Chancellor. (8'') 

The precedence of the great officers contains a mixture 
of social and purely official considerations. The most impor“ 
tant great officers (the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Treasurer, 
the Lord President, and the Lord Keeper of the Piiry Seal) 
are to rank in Parliament before the dukes, if they are peers 
by birth or Inwe been ennobled. The Secretary of State, if 
he is a peer, ranks above the other barons. Moreover, the 
customary rules are adhered to which have become estab- 
lished in the House of Peers. Where the Lord Chancellor, 
the Lord Treasurer, the Lord Privy Seal, or Secretary of 
State are below the rank of a baron, and have not therefore 
a right to vote, they shall sit upon the highest part of the 
sacks in the Parliament chamber in the above order.’’ Where 
two secretaries of State are appointed, they shall both be 
present in the Upper House whenever the King or the Speaker 
is present. Otherwise they shall take alternate weeks, the 
one in the Upper House and the other in the Lower, but in 
particularly important business they shall both assist at the 
proceedings in the Lower House. 

Special regulations were also issued by Henry VIII. touch- 
ing the business procedure of his comiciL According to the 
rules of business of the year 1526, the administrative body 
was at that time to consist of twenty persons, namely, fourteen 
state and court officers, four peers, and two bishops. For the 
smaller Cabinet Council, which was to remain continuously in 
close attendance upon the King’s pcjrson, ten members were 

(S'O From this process all warrants regulations ' tonclang the State seal 
are excepted which the Lord Treasurer the resporisihUity of tJie Secruiary 
ex ojjido immediately issues for offices of Shite to FarHuineut. And, uiirhfr 
and lands within his gift. In like tlio presentiment of corning events, 
miijincr it. is loft to the discretion of thc^ a Kluge's secretary even in tiioso <Iays 
Lord Chancellor to pn'jceed in urgent complained of th(3 coiiHtiiutiotial in- 
cases without the fees for the great seal, definiteness of Uia position ‘‘All 

signet, or privy seal. Moreover, the officers and cnuiicUhn's of prinei'g have 

King^s express" commands in private a prescribed autliorUy, by patent, by 
and State affairs remain ri^serwed, with-; custom, or by oath, the sec^retary only 
out warrant and without private host excepted ; — only a secretary hath no 

CNicolas, vi, pp. 201-203). In later warrant of eommisaioB,’' etc. (Thoms, 

times there was attached to these’ ,‘tBook of the CourV* 257). 
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designated. : For duty.with: tlie King the seeretaiy and 
two clerics were appointed. ■ After the manner of a modem 
Cabinet Council, the internal government of the realm was 
conducted by the council thus constituted with tolerable regu- 
larity. An extension of the system of personal government 
is however shown in this, that Government measures by no 
means invariably proceeded from it ; they were not even all 
deliberated upon in the council. Henry VI I L was not usually 
present at the ordinary sittings, and only reserved to himself 
the right of personal signature. Important measures of 
foreign policy j)roceeded from the King himself through the 
pens of his secretaries, and often through those of others. 
In confidential matters he corresponded with his owui hand 
and read all letters himself. Wolsey and Cromwell were 
his i)rincipal advisers so long as they remained in favour ; 
after CromweU’s fall, he addressed his orders sometimes to 
one and sometimes to another of the ministers, but none of 
them was again able to gain an ascendant position. The 
communications between the King and the heads of the 
departments passed, in accordance with the rules of busi- 
ness, regularly through a privy councillor. Under Elizabeth, 
William Cecil was in a very favoured position. Under Eliza- 
beth, in fact, the council reached the height of its political 
importance. For the internal government of the country 
it is the era of the King in council and of wise laws. In 
many of these laws, originated by the intellects of Elizabeth's 
statesmen, two whole centuries of subsequent legislation have 
found little to improve. (4) 

The delegations and commissions of the council, which 
even in the preceding period exercised an extraordinary 
civil and criminal jurisdiction, develoj;) in this period into 

(4) The rules of business prescribed « Inst. ” iv. 55). Tlie extant records of 
by Henry VIII. for the Privy Conncil ' the Privy Oonncil, especially those of 
are contained in the regulations laid the years 154-0-1514, which are very 
down for the royal household of 1526 detailed, certainly show a curious 
(Nicolas, vii. pp. 5-7). As to the mixture of great and petty business, 
voting in the council, according to an , and particularly a strange picture of 
old custom, the youngest member voted the Star Chamber justice of those 
first, the King himself last (Coke,, days. , 
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a i}eciiliar new creation,, which requires a spe(*ia,i lU;-' 
scription. ■ . ' ^ ■ 

11. This isj liJrihg ©omitfl m S'tar Cljamkt, the Star 
Chamber of world-wide notoriety, the iustitiitioii of which 
was first brought about by social disorders, and afterwards 
by the eontroYersios of the Eeformation. 

It was at first the remnants of wild party struggles, 
the partiality and venality of the sheriffs and the juries, the 
insolence of the magnates and their armed retinues, which 
rendered an energetic police system under Henry VII. neces- 
sary. In consideration of existing great tuiniilts and illegal 
assemblies, corruption and partiality,” the stat. 8 Henry VI L 
e. 1 empowers the Chancellor, Treasurer, and Keeper of the 
Privy Seal, together with a bishop, a temporal lord of the 
council, and two justices of the realm to examine persons 
upon royal order, and to punish them for seven offences 
specially enumerated, among wdiich are sedition, illegal as- 
semblies, and factious unions with distinctive liveries and 
badges. This is the extraordinary criminal power of the 
King in council (voL i. p. 417) which had never ceased, 
and wKich was here acknowledged afresh and embodied 
in a commission. The King only announces that, owing to 
the necessities of the times, he intends to exercise his criminal 
Jurisdiction, and delegates for this purpose a smaller number 
of privy councillors -with the assistance of two judges, Henry 
VIII. continues the institution, but adds that, in tliese criminal 
cases, the jmesident of the council shall also belong to the 
essential members or (luorum (21 Henry VIII, c. 20), and 
later, that the judges shall only have deliberative voices, by 
■which a freer administrative exercise of the jurisdiction is 
intended. Analogously by 81 Henry VIII. e. 8, '' disobedience 
to ordinance ” is assigned to a number of groat officers, 
bishops, and judges for punishment. The so-called Star 
Cliamber is accordingly only a committee of the Privy Council, 
on 'which account also every privy councillor could occasion- 
ally take pari Tn the proceedings, and even the whole body 
sit as Star Chamber, as was done at first in important cases, 
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and later, at all events from Edward VL, was tiie general 
rule, wlience tliis penal Jurisdiction became quite aii ordinary 
portion of the political business of the ministerial council. 
The name Star Chamber, as the technical term of an inde- 
pendent tiibunal, occurs in no statute; it was only the name 
taken from the room where the sittings took |)lace, which the 
popular language applied to the council when administering 
penal justice. Coke also describes the Star Chamber as cmia 
coram rcge et eoncilio, consisting of the members of the 
Privy Council, wdth the assistance of two judges ; ’’ only with 
this difference, that in this later period a claim of the peers 
as Magnum Concilium to take part in its proceeding was again 
asserted by some, just as had been done in the fifteenth 
century, (5) 

In the second half of the sixteenth century, however, the 
following new conditions met together. First of all, the need 
of the Eeformation, with its important inroads on ecclesiastical 
authority and ecclesiastical property, which, like all radical 
transformations, required dictatorial powers that could only 
in later times be limited and circumscribed by law. And next, 
the spirit of persecution and arbitrariness which, originating 
in religious controversy, spread an inquisitorial spirit abroad 
throughout the whole of the political system. Finally, the 
tacit understanding between the council and Parliament 

(5) The Privy Council as Star in the returns and panels of juries, 
Obamber has been treated of in Hale's great riots, unlawful assemblies, as 
‘‘Jurisdiction of the House of Lords," such offences in which the petty furies 
c. V. ; Palgrave's Essay on the King’s were unwilling to do their duty. These 
Council, p. 104, seq. The description statements were, in fact, right. How 
in Hallam, “ Const. Hist.,” i. c. 1, is too important the local influence of the 
artificial. Touching the old con- magnates still was is shown, for ex*- 
troversy as to the penal jurisdiction ample, by their being prohibited to 
of the council, c/. vol. i. pp. 407, 408. make their private officials sheriffs. 
In the temporary atat. 31 Henry VI. Venality of the sherifls and juries, 
c. 2, all cases for the jurisdiction of the deeds of violence, and rascality* of all 
council were declared to he “ great riots, sorts were described in the law-books 
extortions, oppressions, and grievous and by historians as events of everyday 
oflences.” The new stat. 3 Henry VII. occurrence. A passing jittempt to 
c. 8 goes further in many various extend the summary penal jurisdiction 
directions, and mentions unlawful of , the justices of the peace beyond its 
maintenance, giving of signs and , old dimensions proved abortive in the 
liveries, tokens and retainers, em- , . face of the powerful magnates, 
bracery, untrue demeaning of sheriffs 
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toiicliing the suitable ’’ extension of such an adniinistratiTe 
jurisdiction. It will probably never be possible to explain in 
legal technical language the altered spirit of the institutions 
embodied in the stat. 3 Henry VII., and the connection with 
the old jmisdictio ordmaria of the coiiiiciL The dictatorial 
sovereignty of the Tudors, v at all events, exercised these 
arbitrary powers in a more moderate and dignified manner 
than they would have been exercised by a party government 
wdth ecclesiastical or political leanings. As to how a party 
administration of a political tendency and a partial ecclesi- 
astical government would have exercised these powers, the 
short misgovernments under Edward VI. and under Mary do 
not allow of a doubt. (5”) 

The proceedings in the Star Chamber were never regulated 
by law. There were framed for this procedure maxims not 
unlike those of administrative justice in civil matters, that 
is, analogous to the procedure of the Lord Chancellor in equity 
cases, A court, consisting entirely of officials, pleadings with 
witnesses, documents, and affidavits, without a jury, becomes 
of itself inquisitorial in form, and consequently the use of 
torture was also gradually introduced. (5^) 

(5*‘) A legal difficulty lies in this, administration. The discretionary 
that under Henry VIII. and later (1) powers which had here freshly sprang 
the penal functions are extended with up extend, as is usual, into other 
indefinite limits to a number of new spheres (Nicolas, vii. p. 26, seqO> That 
cases, (2) the participation of the cuun- such was less felt, as a piiblio griev- 
eillors is not limited to those persons auce in large circles, is to be explained 
enumerated in stat. 3 Henry VII., but in some measure by the centralization, 
is extended to the whole body of the which had to contcajd with great dif- 
council, that in, to those members who ficulties, in order to Hummon persons 
actually participates! in the proceed- living at great distances, by their 
ings without the assistance of the bailiils, and to bring them before the 
jubtices. This is in one dirt3ction ex- Star Chamber. (Gf, iVIarquiirdseu in 
plained by the discretionary powers, the.^Miinchener Kritibcher Vierteh 
which from all time lent njurkdietlo esc- jahrschrilV I860, pp. 2 13- 219.) 
traordinaria to the council, and which, {5^q The procedure of the Star Cham- 

in spite of much dispute, were ever berisessentially that of Chancery, after 
afresii recognized by Parliament, and the pattern of the trials according to 
exercised according as the needs of the canon law. with the Chancellor origi- 
times required, and on the other side, nally as president. From inquisition 
by the nature of the religious con- in purely bureaucratic l)o<ii<*B the 
troversies. The position of the royal ardent desire to extract ccmfessioii 
ecclesiastical power could bo in no necessarily arises, and tlierice again 
way so clearly defined by legislation as the custom of torture, ■which all Eng- 
, could the old provinces of the temporal Hsh jurists have certainly declared not 
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Thus arises a State court of justice from ‘which there is 
BO appeal, with a somewhat indefinite penal jurisdiction, a 
terror to the powerful, and on that very account for a long 
time popular. Contemporary writers speak of it with respect. 
Sir Thomas Smith, himself one of Elizabeth's ministers, lauds 
the Star Chamber as a good institution of Wolsey. The most 
violent opponent of all administrative justice, Sir Edward 
Coke, who himself, as Attorney-General, took part in its 
proceedings, says, ^‘'It is the most honourable court in 
Christendom, except our Parliament ; this court, if the right 
procedure and the old rules be observed, keeps the whole of 
England quiet." A tendency to protect the oppressed was 
certainly to be praised in such an institution; but it con- 
tained also the root of many far-reaching and evil things. 
Comprising in one body a ministerial council and State court 
of justice, the Star Chamber could wield an irresistible power 
over persons and property, by which it systematically trampled 
down all resisting independence, and finally also every right. 
What was originally a necessity of the times, a transitional 
form, perhaps necessary during the conflicts of the Eeforma- 
tion, became occasionally, even in the later part of Henry 
VIII.’s reign, the scene of petty denunciations on account 
of '' disaffection" towards the King and the law. It was 
principally the indifference of Parliament which rendered 
this practice of administrative justice possible. If the con- 
trolling influence of Parliament could he entirely dispensed 
with, this formed the debatable ground on which the at- 
tempts at restoring an absolute governm.ent must begin, (5'') 

to bo a portion of tlio common law, moreover different under every Govem- 
thoTigli it has been acknowledged by ment; under Henry YU. it forms a State 
all as an extraordinary procedure. protection against powerful evil-doers ; 

Thomas Smith and Sir Edward Coke, under Henry VIII., Edward VI., and 
who expressed themselves so strongly , Elizabeth, a powerful instrument for 
on the subject, themselves, in the capa- the carrying out of the Keformation. 
city of examining judges, repeatedly Contemporary writers acknowledge in 
applied the torture which was in such so far the excellence of its working, 
cases inflicted on the special order of excepting in “ political cases.” B.nt 
the King or Privy Council. Individual . the more important political cases also 
cases of torture upon royal orders had , were at tlie bottom cases of resistance 
already occurred in former centuries., to the authority of Church and State, 
(5'') The character of the court is and the whole period was still, deeply 
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III. The other McgatfoiXS Of t|e COUncfl mol the neivhj ercated 
tribunals follow again immediately upon the pciriod of tlio riso 
of tlie estates. Before all others, the ecpiitaljle jurisdiction 
of the Chancellor, as being an original emanation from the 
powers of the King in council, continues, and, owing to the 
permanent position of Master of the Bolls and tliat of the 
wiiole of the Chancery officials, as well as in conseipience of 
the fixed rules of competence and procedure, has now attained 
in the main the character of jiirisdictio ordiuaria. 

But besides, there is still maintained the idea of a supple- 
mentary court tribunal, wdiich is to be accessible in civil 
actions to every subject, as a kind of forum miserabilimn 2'^cr- 
sonarnm. Before the council, under the name of the ordinamj 
council, civil actions were still heard, and this special com- 
mission for judicial matters continued imassailcd during the 
period of the Tudors (Nicolas, vii. pj). 16, 22). There existed 
a certain need for it in the case of actions between native 
and foreign merchants, disputes of corporations, questions of 
maritime huv, and pauxaer cases. The English courts of law 
were even in those days much less accessible than they should 
have been to the poorer classes, the expenses of banisters 
and attornies, the fees of the sheriffs and lower officials, and 
the too great nicety in framing the xfieadings in an action, 
made a court tribunal of this deserixriion appear a welcome 
alleviation in legal procedure. 

In close connection with this, stood the so-called Court of 
JR,equ€$ts, which, under the Lord Privy Seal, was composed of 
several Masters of Eecxuests, doctors of civil law having an 
analogous position to that of the Masters in Chancery. The 
origin of this court in the administrative practice of the 
council is doubtful. Under Somerset’s protectorate, probably 
already under Henry VIIL, an institution of the kind is mot 

pervaded with the duty of the magis- the Lower House itself even eiijouieil 
trates to defend the true faith. Even an examination to be cnndiieted aiter 
the extreme ecclesiastical opposition this fashion (Ueevo’s "‘Hisfcoryy v, 231, 
still demanded that the people ghould 232). The sliort-.sigJ][te<ineHs shown in 
be energetically “ compelled to the doc- • employing such inslitutious for the 
trine and confession of the true faith.*^ most immediate popular purposes has 
In the proceedings against Wentworth, , been at ail times nearly the same. 
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with. As, hoATever, this court of rojal commission had neither 
a statute nor yet time-honoixred usage as its basis, the King’s 
Bench, in 41 Elizabeth, in a leading case, declared that it Avas 
no constitutional court, and was not authorized to administer 
justice, whereupon the Ciwn let it drop."*" 

More permanent were such commissions of the King’s 
Court as were composed with the assistance of a jury, 
notably the nexAdy created Courts of the Stetvard ; to wit th e 
Court of the Lord Steivardy Treasurer, and Comptroller of the 
Household (3 Henry VIL c. 14), and the Court of the Lord 
Steward (33 Henry VIIL c. 12), with a criminal jurisdiction 
in cases of treason, murder, manslaughter, etc., in royal 
residences. 

Ill like manner, the Admiralty Court in criminal cases, 
under Henry VIII., Avas constituted by a commission issued 
to the Lord High Admiral and certain justices, who Avere to 
proceed according to the rules of common laAv and with a 
jury, under the style of the Commissions of Oyer and Terminer 
of the Admiralty at the Sessions House in the Old Bailey. 

A second group of new tribunals is created round and about 
the Treasury, for special branches of the hereditary revenue. 

This is the Court of Augmentations and Revenues of the 
Crown, which was first instituted by 27 Henry VIII. cc. 27, 
28, for the administration of the secularized monasterial 
estates. To this court was attached the general survey of 
demesnes, under a chancellor as head for the keeping of the 
great seal and small seal, tAVO general surveyors, and a 
numerous body of other officials. (6) In a Court of Wa7rls and 

* A peculiar creation in tlio form of fessional classes never made any pro- 
a kind of commercial court is that court gress in England, 
constituted by 43 Elizabetli, c. 12, for (6) When the stat. 27 Henry YIII. 
the decision of assurance-disputes, com- co. 27, 28, first dissolved the small 
posed of a commission consisting of the monasteries with revenues up to £200, 
admiralty judge, the Kecorder of Lon- , a separate Court of Aufiwientations was 
don, two doctors of civil law, tw'o com- formed for the administration of the 
mon law jurists, and eight merchants, estates thus secularized, at the head of 
with an appeal to the Chancellor. This which was a ciiancellor with a great 
commercial court has, however, disap- and a small seal. In later times the 
peared generations ago, and indeed, , seculariizatioh was extended to the great 
commercial and trade courts and other monasteries and other foundations (al- 
attempts at the formation of special together 2374, institutions). In con'se- 
courts for special trading and pro- quence of this extension, the original 
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Liveries^ moreover, the administration of the feudal wardships 
was severed from the Exchequer^ and in this court the grant 
of feudal investitures was conferred, apparently in the well- 
meant intention of moderating the strict financial ininciples 
of the Exchequer. (6‘^) 

A third group of a peculiar character is formed by the new 
provincial fforernments^ which wei’e not parcelled off from the 
central administration, according to the old system of seif- 
government, hut on a more bureaucratic pattern. Under the 
direction of the Privy Council, they formed a provincial dele- 
gation of the council in counties where restless neighbours 
and internal disquietude rendered them necessary. Tims 
arose in the first instance the president and council in Wales, 
including Wales and the marches, as well as the counties of 
Hereford, Worcester, Salop, and Gloucester. Then the presi» 
dent and council of the North, comprising Yorkshire, Durham, 
Northiimheiiand, and 'Westmoreland. ^ concurrent juris- 
diction with the council of the North was exercised further 
by the three .courts of the Scotch marches (east, west, and 
middle marches), which included Northumberland, Cumber- 
land, and Westmoreland. Like the council, these departments 
have the jurisdiction of commission courts in criminal and 
civil cases ‘'where one of the parties is too poor to take the 

<‘(>iirt was o.gain abolished by patent, tion wtiicli passes into the form of a 
n new court institiihKl and combined partitiular administrative jurisdiction. 

\x\th a if^vncYi^] of General By Henry VliL, iirsliy, a Coud of 

Surveyor of Lauds helonging to the Feudal Wanhhips was instituted, 

Crouiif winch had been created mean- which had tiie g’uurdiuuship of wards 

while. As in the mean thnedoiibts had and lunatics, gives tiie king’s widows 

arisen as to the constitutional legality permission to remarry, and exacts the 

of tJjo former abolition by patent, the lines for marriage without licejice. It 

triljuual wa.s newly constituted by stat. is a court of record under a Master of 

VKdward VL c. 2. Henry Vill. had the Wards, who is at the sumo lime 

already, however, alienated and granted Keeper of the Seal. Thes })ro(H-siure is 

away ttie coniiscated estates in large copied from that (jf the ehaiiiber of the 

numimrs; Mary gave ])aek to the old Duchy of Laiieester, with f(.)ur ytatrly 

livings the opjnopriated tithes, glebes, terms, and witii powers of pronouncing 

etc., whieli still remained, and in con- sentence of arbitrary iniprisonmeiit, A 

aboiidied the wdioie court. year after its institution the feudal iu- 

The still reiijaining administration of vestitui’es (liveries) were ulstj assigned 

demesnes and forests reverts again to to the Court of ]‘]'’ardA\ The court in 

the Exchequer (I Mar. Bess. 2, c. 10). this form continued until the abolition 

(6'^) The Court of U ardy and Liverm [ ot the knights’ fees under Charles II. 
is also a piece of financial administra- ' 
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ordinary legal course.’’ The judges are empowered to pass 
judgment either according to the common law and custom, or 
in the way of equity according to their wisdom and unbiassed 
judgment (that is, wdth or without a jury). This last clause 
was agreed to upon the urgent demand of the rebels in the 
North. (6^) Finally, Lancaster also retained its separate 
Chancery and Star Chamber, when under Henry VII. it was 
taken over as a special appendage of the Crown. 

This movable organiization of the administration, in which 
an influence of the Eeformation and extended bureaucratic 
powers are already visible to a dangerous extent, is now 
contrasted wdth 

IV. of Common Hafo in their perfectly 

unchanged form. The three Courts of King’s Bench, Common 
Pleas, and Court of Exchequer are, as formerly, composed, 
as need required, of three, four, or five justices. The increase 
of judicial business in the year 1579 occasioned primarily the 
appointment in the Court of Exchequer, of Eobert Shute, 
‘^with equal rank and dignity as the justices of the other 
two courts.” Soon all the assisting judges of this court were 
appointed from among the leading barristers, who were 
qualified for the judicial office, and accordingly take part in 
presiding at the assizes, so that from this time forth the 
three divisions of the central courts of the realm are, as 
regards their constitution, on an equality with one another. 

The appellate jurisdiction of the Upper House over these 
official courts of the realm has decayed in this period, because 
the assignment of higher appeals to the House by writ of error 
has fallen into comparative disuse. But as in the preceding 
period an appeal from the Court of Exchequer was directed 
to lie to a committee of the Council, by stat. 27 Elizabeth, c. 8, 
a supreme court was so formed for judgments of the King’s 

(6’') In these new provincial tri- JPres^'dmt mid Council in the West^ es- 

bnmls a Irareaucratio spirit of the or- tabiished by stat. 32 Henry TILL c. 50, 

ganizatiori, whicii as a fact was based with like anti lority in the counties of 
upon local exigencies, is visible to a Beyon and Cornwall, which was, how- 
greater degree. A creation analogous ever, soon abolished, 
to the Court of the North was also a 
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Bench tliat the appeal should go from fclie lujig's Beneh to 
the nnited bench of the Court of Common Pleas and the Court 
of Exchequer. Under the name of the (Jonrt of Exchequer 
Chamber^ this appellate jurisdiction thus assumed a purely 
judicial character. Altogether the constitution of the courts 
and the personal position of the justices appears, in spite of 
their revocable appointment and their position of justiedaries 
of the council, to be a dignified one, and inaintains during the 
whole period a high reputation and character for impartiality. 
The Tudors never enforced their personal wishes in the courts 
of common law, and in fact never interfered with the regular 
administration of justice. Their worthy demeanour in this 
respect reminds xis of the best periods of the monarchy in 
German}^ (7) 

Supplementary to certain provinces of the civil jurisdiction 
there exists the equitable jurisdiction of the Lord Chancellor 
(vol. i. p. 407), which gradually also assumes a judicial 
character. The Tudor>s show no inclination to extend this 
province of their jurisdiction; the stat. 27 Eli5?:abeth, c. 1, 

(7) The Coiirts of Common Law, in the justices of these times showeil great 
tlieir external composition, are treated subserviency to the wishes of the nion- 
by If OSS (“ Judges,” v. 8,4.05,409, seq.), archy, yet we must judg« this by iho 
Tlie former customary rule of confer- standard of Hie Upper House of tliose 
ring the dignity of Iniightiiood upon times. As to the honourable aitltudo 
the jn.stices now becomes more rare, of the judges in their remonstrance 
Elii^abeth, who acetu'ding to the habit addressed to the council on account of 
of wise nionareiiH eontb'rred honours ami arlutrary arrests in tln.5 Vfnr 1581, /*/. 
titles sparingly, was wont only to liononr Halhuri (“Const. liisi,.,” iii. e. 5). 
the pr<‘sidents of the courts witli the UquaHyliouourahiii is the I.M-haviour of 
digniiy of kniglilliood. On the otlicr the judges in the matter f>f a royal 
hand, the 4’udors wort* studious to order of April 21st, 1587 (in AndcTsoids 
maintain th<^ personal integrity and Kepnrt, 154), where the tjuoen disposes 
external inde]K’ndence of tlicir justices, of an office which was to ijc rtgarded 
for whudi n;ason a large, ijicreaso was as a freehold of tlicn p(tbsessor, 
made m the oflieial salaries. In the whereupon the justices, rfaaenihering 
assessment of incomes in 15 lionry their oatli, refuwj obedience, and the 
YIIL, the chief jusfico of tlio King’s Queen yields, in their capacity as 
Bench was assessed at 1090 marks, of legal advisers <>f the Upper .n<mso, h*^ad 
the Coninavn Ideas at 050 marks, the questions were somelinies iultl b(4hi'o 

chief baron at £100, the assistant jus- the common law judges, as on tin* ac- 

tices at £-100, 500 marks, £2-10, and cession of Henry ViL In these furic- 

£200 respectively. Among the bar- tions also the conduct of Iho judges 

listers, tin- scjjf'ants w'ore taxed at £100 ap|.>ears honourable. Henry V 11 1. him- 
to £250, the at I onif y -general at £500 self, in a speech beton^ Pa.rlkmcnt, 
(Poss, “ Judges,” V. 9ii), As to the refers to their opinion as to the priri- 
right of vifiiiation, ef. Beeves (v. 250). , ciple of the constitution of Parliament. 

Though it is frequently asserted' tot 
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even forbids every “application to other jurisdictions to 
impeer or impede the jurisdiction of the King’s courts,” and 
the Crown evinces no opposition, when the penalties of jirm- 
■munire are applied to encroachments by equitable jurisdiction 
upon the province of the ordinary courts of law. 

This fixed portion of the executive administration completes 
the whole picture of the Tudor epoch. Judicial, parlia- 
mentary, and parochial constitution in their entirety display 
a form of government in which, on the whole, uprightness and 
efficiency are the dominant qualities. The dynasty had 
found the realm, on its accession to power, in a state of 
the utmost disorganization, owing to the transcendent power 
of the factions of the nobility. To restore the royal power 
and justice against the mightiest in the land had been 
its first task, and for this the traditional prerogative gave 
sufficient power. By the further acts of the Eeformation, 
the powers of the ecclesiastical government passed to the 
Crown, as an inexhaustible fountain of new elements of 
strength. After the fusion of the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
with the monarchy, the temporal institutions are pervaded 
throughout by a new monarchical spirit, w'hieh is most promi- 
nent under Elizabeth. But the Tudors made use of this 
increase in their power both externally and internally in a 
royal manner, by energetically upholding the Eeformation, 
and by a social and political development of the national 
strength. Even though the religious element in Hem*y VIII. 
was rigidly subordinated to the political, his three children, 
when they came to reign, by the sincerity of their convictions 
— though in contrary directions^ — rehabilitated the monarchy 
in the religious feeling of the people. The transition from 
the old to the new Church made a personal government neces- 
sary in this province, for which the character of Henry VIII., 
violent indeed, and egoistical, but clearsighted and energetic, 
was found sufficient. In this position, Henry VIII. and 
Elizabeth often put down aU resistance to their will in a 
haughty manner. But, though imperiousness or selfishness 
may have guided their stejis, they neyer wished to rule without 
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Parliament, but always to govern in accordaneo ^vitli tbo law. 
The assurance of Elizabeth, with which at the close of her 
I’eign she repaired the error with regard to monopolies, “ that 
never thought was cherished in my heart, that tended not to 
my pcoylds good.’’ (Pari. Hist., iv. p. 480), found a ready 
echo in the hearts of her people. The faults and harsh deeds 
of this courageous, energetic dynasty -were the faults of the 
times in which they lived, and of the people with whoso 
greatness, welfare, and right they wished to identify them- 
selves. It is an epoch of gi-eat excitement and intellectual 
movement, such as seldom maintains itself except at tho 
expense of the character of individuals and classes. But all 
this made the personality of the Tudors, with their courage 
and energy, the main feature of an era which in sinte of all 
its faults w'as a great one. (8) 

(8) Tho whole character of this people’s sense of right an<I wrong, and 
Government must bo judged by con- matlo tlm nation iiiciinod to saerhifo 
trasting the judicial, parochial, and the rights of iiniividnals to a polificai 
parliamentary constitution with the jdower which aimed at great ends and 
proceedings against individuals, tho showed itself able to attain them. In 
Star Chamber, and the law’’s of high sneh times pride and solhimportanco 
treason of the period. The latter w^ero vanish from amongst the ruling class, 
at all events modified in one respect in and only return, when tho ranks of 
the stat. 11 Henry VII. c. 1, which society have become more firmly estah- 
dispenses with the penalties of high lished. In small as in great matters 
treason in the case ot‘ the subject who the tendency ot the timo.s had boon to 
takes the oath of allegiance to a King enhance the personal soverifigii power^ 
de facto (rightly estimated in Hallam, and to make the nation inclined to 
iii. 190). This is supplemented by a eiidtirc much with patience. The union 
law of Edward VI. declaring the neces- of tho factions of the two Roses under 
sity of producing two witnesses to prove Henry VH. had, after tiireo interrup- 
high treason. Tlie application of the tions in thecourBcof throe genenitions, 
laws touching high treason’to a denial ended in tife resioration of a reguinr 
of sui^remacy is a violent outrage on succession of tho dynasty. A wild 
our religious* feedings, but the sixteenth struggle that hatl lashal for thirty 
century saw In it a legal consequence years, ami disafi\*ction and demoraliza- 
of tlie old ecclesiastical government, tion within, rernaimxl an the warning 
In 1 j?Alward VI. the bloody laws re- tokens of a change of dynasty lieforo 
lating to high treason were again re- the eyes of tho nation. Henry VIU. 
Iicaled, but isolated cases were after- was ou this account irorn his cluldhood 
wards again made amenable to heavy up a humoured and sjunled piece of 
pimishmerits. l\Iary repealed all new royalty ; ” but he was also tiio rnaji^stio 
felonies as far back as I Henry VIII,, lord, w.ho broke the bonds of Roim,’.” 
but proceeded all the more mercilessly The Reibrmation made him *a counter- 
in ecclesiastical matters, and in tem- poise to a still more hated des])otlsrn, 
poral matters more ixiquisitorially than and his personality the mdispenBahlo 
did Henry Yin. The enormous changes instrument of tlio groat naiionai work, 
in Church and society had, as in, the Compared to a Cardinal Pnle ami his 
German Reformation, confused the supporters this kind of absulutism was 

’ VOID. It. -v:, C'," . 0 
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a brilliant foil. The great majority of 
the people never doubted in their choice 
between tlie two. Contrasted with 
liloody Mary and Spanish !Philip, 
Elizabeth appeared to the people as 
an angel of deli^^erance, with all those 
qualities whicji gain for the monarchy 
the people’s love. The Eeformation 


was more worthily personified in the 
Yirgin Queen than in Henry VIII. : 
this is. proved by the even over-anxious 
care of the people for the safety of the 
royal person. All these circumstances 
combine to enhance the monarchic<al, 
and with it at once the magisterial and 
paternal spirit of the Government. 
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Sijt Bcbclopimt of il)t liaroclifal System* 

WiTioN the deyoloi^ment of this period, which was at times 
tragic hut still majestic, and at its close brilliant, there had 
been formed in the lower strata of the State and of society 
new elements of coherence which were scarcely noticed in 
the great moYements of the time. As among the dynastic 
struggles and barons’ battles of the preceding period the 
formation of the estates, which was destined to have such an 
effect upon the future, pursued its steady c|iiiet course, — so 
there took place amid the gigantic movement of the Eeforma- 
tion, a development of the local constitution and with it an 
organization of the lower strata of society, which imparted 
to the struggles of the following century an unforeseen and 
caitirely novel character. 

Hand in hand with the union of the royal and the ecclesi- 
astical administration, which ^Yas effected by the Eeformation, 
the provident paternal spirit of the royal supremacy trans- 
ferred to the temporal State the humanitarian duties of the 
Cliiirch, which the clergy, diminished in niorib(}rs and 
straitened in means, could no longer fulfil, and regulated 
those oiSces as permanent duties of the parish. This new 
system follows closely on the already existing institutions for 
the maintenance of the peace ; but whilst the latter, in their 
old form, had only been occupied with the warding off of evil, 
these new institutions adopted' the political idea of the Church, 
viz. : the duty of providing, for' the poorest and most indigent 
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elements of society. Prom these points of Tiew, from the 
Tudor period, the local village constitution^ whic^ had up to 
that time been very insignificant, develops into an important 
member of the community-system, and thus becomes a funda - " 
mental institution of the State. The communal institutions 
during this period are developed from the lovrer grades up- 
■wards; which in a certain sense is contrary to the former 
course. 

I, CConstitutfon of which in the Middle Ages 

only belongs to the ecclesiastical side of the State, enters 
into the political State as the lowest member. In their 
Anglo-Norman form, the tithings appear only as sub-districts, 
in which the provost, tithing man, in the capacity of judicial 
and police bailiff, had to carry out the orders of the sheriffs, 
bailiffs, and chief constables. This weakness of the tithing, 
which had not even been territorially separated, acted upon 
the various kinds of landed property, and was in turn reacted 
upon by them, for close peasant villages with connected farms 
had never been the rule in England, but, on the contrary, the 
preponderance of the great landed interests over the copy- 
holders, cottagers, tenants, small tradesmen, and labourers 
had from early times been firmly established. Church and 
parsonage accordingly became the centre, the soul of the 
village. The Sunday gathering at Chmrch service, the cele- 
bration of ecclesiastical acts and feasts, and the common 
graveyard were stronger elements for a local village system 
than the military, judicial, and police institutions, of which 
the villata is merely a subdivision. Accordingly through a 
long and silent change the parish,” in the common notions 
of the people and in everyday language, takes the place of the 
tithing. In the majority of villatm both are locally identical. 
But the greater townships include several parishes; and on 
the other hand the parish often embraces many tithings, 
especially in the north of England. As within the ecclesi- 
astical and civil state at the head of the Government, so 
here in the lowest grade the ecclesiastical and civil com- 
munities draw closer and closer together. The elements of 
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this union lie imrtly in the local Church offices, and partly 
in the Church rates, but most of all in the new offices and in 
the new rating system, of which the legislation of the Tudors 
mates the parish the basis. 

1. The parson of the place, the rector^ or, if he does not 
■own the tithes, the vicar, is, in the ecclesiastical sense, the 
head of the parish. Eegarded from the point of view of the 
civil constitution, in respect of rates and public burdens, he 
is only a distinguished member of the village community, 
liable to taxation and to public burdens. Since the Statute 
of Maiiebridge, however, the parochial clergy were released 
from suit of the sheriff’s tourn, and so far enjoyed a position 
of immunity. After the origin of the office of justice of the 
peace, respectable and wealthy parsons were also appointed 
upon commissions of the peace, by which means the idea of 
a magisterial office, even in the civil sense, becomes estab- 
lished. The legislation of the Tudors adds to the parson’s 
office some elements of a police character; the control of 
the church attendance of papists, the duty of giving in- 
formation respecting certain offences against the laws of the 
Eeformation, the registration of the characters of domestic 
servants, and even the infliction of corporal punishment upon 
vagrants. Later legislation has, however, not continued in 
this direction. 

2. Two churehioardens (1) are from the ecclesiastical point 

(1) As to the office of churchwarden, ward III., and in the Year-books 11 
the practical treatise by John Steer Henry IV.; as guardians of the tern- 

Parish Law ”) lacks historical data. poralities of the Church in the Yoar- 
In Burn’s “Ecclesiastical Law,” the books 37 Henry YI. $eq. 30. It was 
principal information upon the present only gradually that the name “ church- 
subject is in the articles “Church- warden” became technical and regular, 
warden,” in vol. i., and “ Parish,” in Judicial practice expressly recognized 
vol. iii. Great merit is due also to T. them as officers of the parish, and not 
Smith, for the use he has made of the of the patron (Strange’s Reports, p. 
older sources, in his “ The Parish ” 715), as temporal officers (13 Coke’s 

<1857, 8vo). Convincing proofs are Reports, p. 70); “of common right, 
here given in particular of the pre- the choice of church wardens is in the 
•eminently civil character of the insti- parishioners, and, if the inoumhent 
tution, and of the old right of the chooses one in any place, it is^ but by 
•community to the office of the church- usage ” (Cases temp. Hardwicke, p. 
■wardens. They appear as early as the - 275). “ The archdeacon has not^ the 

year 1343 as Wardens of the goods of power to elect or control their choice” 
the Church, in the Rot. Park 15 Ed- (1 ^alkeld’s Reports, p. 160). “The 
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of view only suborclinate assistants of the ineiimhent. In 
addition to these there a|)pear in great panshes also 
men, sidesmen, questmen, as assistant officials ; but as a rule 
the functions of the sidesmen are combined with the office 
of churchwarden. Their duty to give information of all 
notorious crimes touching the Church, the clergy, and parish- 
ioners, is also iiicluded in their oath of office and again 
enjoined in the canones of 1603. But in its civil bearings, 
the office now attains a new importance in consequence of 
the institution of church rates, which we shall immediately 
discuss. Whilst the parish is responsible for the keeping of 
the church buildings in repair, so it obtains an undoubted 
right to share in the management of the Church property, 
for which the churchwardens have been recognized by judicial 
j)ractice as an active corporation. As the decaying office of 
constable no longer appeared sufficiently reliable for the 
various functions of a magisterial office, a number of local 
magistrate’s duties were by degrees imposed upon the church- 
wardens. In the Tudor era it was principally such as are 
connected with ecclesiastical discipline : the infliction of 
penalties for non-attendance at church, for breaking the fasts, 
the desecration of the sabbath, taking part in conventicles ; 
and in later times also the infliction of penalties for tippling 
and drunkenness, for breach of the game law^s, offences con- 
cerning weights and measures, tramps and hawkers, etc. All 
this, combined ^Yith their position as overseers of the poor, 
gives them the position of regular and chief officers of 
the parish, to be elected according to tradition by the parish, 
whilst according to the canones of 1606, failing amicable 

clergyman never summons tlie vestries account against tliose wlio have been 
for this is the oiiice of the church- deposed ” (Year-books, 8 Edward IV., 
wardens” (Strange’s Eeports, p. 1045). fob 6). The old ecclesiastical canones 
“ The ecclesiastical court has no juris- of 1571 expressly mention an election 
diction to ratify a churchwarden’s ae- by the parish. Tiie legal recognition 
counts” (ihid„ pp. 974, 1133, etc.), also of the necessity of an animal re - 
“The parish can accordingly remove' , election in 27 Henry YIII,, c. 25, sec. 
him at any time from office” (Year- . 23, expresses that the office was re- 
books, 26 Henry fol. 5). “ The garded ,as, analogous to the ordinary 
parishioners have then the right of parochial offices and not to the Church 
appointing other wardens, who shall , . offices. ^ • 
have an action for the rendering of an 
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arrangement, one churchwarden is to be appointed by the 
parish, and the other by the clergyman. (1®) 

3. The lower offices of sexton fm^ leadle are servile offices, 
which may also be employed for the secular functions of the 
parish. The office of /pam/i clerk is frequently filled by a 
young assistant cleric, who assists in responding in the 
prayers and in other parochial duties. But with the increas- 
ing business of the parish he becomes a very active member 
of the parochial administration, and in this position is also 
remunerated and appointed by the parish. 

Intimately connected with this personal side, is the taxation 
side of the parochial constitution, the origin of the church 
rate for maintaining the church building. Prom time im- 
memorial a fixed portion of the church revenue was to be 
set apart for this purpose. But, as a fact, even in the 
thirteenth century the revenues of the richly endowed Church 
were no longer sufficient for the purpose, since the episcopal 
sees and monasteries in increasing numbers claimed the tithes 
and Church property. Accordingly, appeals were made to the 
good will of the parishioners, whose contributions were 
from the first voluntary. When, in the face of growing 
embarrassments, coercive ecclesiastical measures began to be 


(1*^) It was the consolidated State parishioners is established as the recog- 

Church that, in the Canons of 1603, iiized custom. Moreover their double 

first raised still greater pretensions by functions are self-evidout ; for (1) the 
introducing the following clause : — wardens as being curators of the church 

Ganon 89. “The churchwardens buildings,ofthe churchyard, the church 
shall be chosen, if possible, by the walks, and in their capacity of guardians 

combined consent of the clergyman of the personal property of the chxirch, 

and the parishioners. But if they are at all events only partly ecclesi- 

cannot agree as to such choice, the astical officers ; in their exercise of tho 

clergyman shall choose the one and police functions of the church, tho 
tile parishioners the other.” churchyard, the services and the Siin- 

From the point of view of the com- day, as also in controlling and keeping 

inon law these Canons are as yet bind- the church books they are purely 

ing laws only upon the clergy. The church officers ; (2) as purely civil 
dominating influence of tiie , State officers they appear in the assessment 
Church since the times of the Stuarts and collection of the church rate, as 
has, however, so far succeeded in in-, overseers of the poor, and in their dis- 

sisting upon the stronger right of the charge of the duties of a lower con- 

parson, that this proceeding is the , stabulary and magisterial office, which 
custom in the majority of parishes, .and Js imposed upon them by later legis- 
that only in tho London parishes the lation. 
election of both churchwardens by the ■ 
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employed in the spirit of the Church government of those 
days, the temporal courts probably retained a power of pro- 
hibition, But on the other hand, in 1285 Edward I. issued 
an instruction to the justices of the realm, the so-called 
statute Circumspecte AgatiSf in which this clause occurs, 
^'that the common law courts shall not punish the spiritual 
tribunals, if they only administer justice in purely spiritual 
matters, particularly si joraelatus puniat jpro mneterio non 
clcmso^ ecclesia cliscooperta, vel non decenter ornata.'’ Accord- 
^ ing to the constitution, as it then existed, this instruction 
has the force of law, and was in later days described in the 
stat. 2 and 3 Edward VI. c. 13, sec. 51, as a statute. Thus 
a right of coercion was indirectly acknowledged as belonging 
to the spiritual tribunals, and this could be enforced against 
individuals by excommunication and in an extreme case by 
interdict against the whole community. As a rule, however, 
an amicable arrangement was effected. Whenever the clergy- 
men convoked his parishioners through the churchwardens, 
the villages, accustomed to bear common burdens, w^ere found 
ready to grant contributions for the keeping in repair and 
beautifying of the church. The oldest known mention of 
what was (later) called the church rate is in the Year-books 
of 44 Edward III., where it is mentioned as being a custom in 
a single parish. At a time, when the court leets gradually 
began to decay, occasions for assembling the ecclesiastical 
parish frequently recurred. The raising of these contributions 
became now a chief duty of the churchwardens. But as the 
original fact of their voluntary initiative was kept in mind, 
the condition of a previous consultation with the parish was 
adhered to all the more strictly, seeing that, in this parlia- 
mentary age, the right of co-deliberation for every one who 
joined in paying the taxes passed from the greater to the lesser 
affairs, and became a common legal principle. In the course 
of the fifteenth century, such parochial assemblies appear to 
have been adopted as a comparatively uniform practice, (1^) 

(1^) As to the origin of the clitirch consequence of the controversy of the 
rate a great deal has been, written in , last generation, from among the mass 
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To the parish, in the ecclesiastical sense, belong all persons 
who are included in the cure of souls, comprising also women, 
children, and domestics— inhabitants in the widest sense. But 
by the demand of positive performances, both in money and 
in personal duties, there arises the civil idea of an actwe 
2 Mrish — parishioners in the narrower sense of the term — in 
which designation only those are included who bear their 
share of the public burdens. The fundamental j)rinciple of 
^paying scot and hearing lot has made its influence felt as 
a common-law maxim quite as much in the parish as in the 
city. The given basis for Church grants was, however, the 
Christian household as such. The church rate appears accord- 
ingly from the very beginning as a personal rate, assessed 
according to the size of the household, whether this be based 
upon freehold or copyhold, upon permanent or temporary 
possession, upon rent or tenure. In this question it was 
evidently not considered whether or not a parishioner was 
liable to the judicial and police burdens and parliamentary 
taxation, but only whether he participated in the permanent 
benefits of the Church as a permanent member of the parish 
community. As was customary with other local burdens, in 
practice those who lived outside the parish were made liable 
in proportion to the extent of their landed property (Jeffery’s 
case, 5 co. 67). But whilst the temporal taxes are only 
additions and compositions in lieu of what were originally 
personal services in the militia, the law courts, and the 
police, and therefore political rights are primarily regulated 
by personal liability to service, so also in this parochial 
burden the tax in money is the chief thing. The quality of 
a parishioner is accordingly purely determined by his liability 
to contribute to the parish taxes, as is evidenced by its regis- 
tration in the parish books. This liability of contribution 
gives the right to a vote in the parish affairs (Smith, 
Parish,” pp. 63, 94, and quotations). 

of whicliloiilyhere mention ^ (1837). Moreover, I may refer to the 

of Sir John Campbell, afterwards, Lord, detailed discussions on the special sub- 
Ohief Justice of England, ' to Lord ject contained in my History of Self- 
Stanley, on the law of church rates Government.’^ 
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The exaction of the church rate, after previous delibe- 
ration with the parishioners, became accordingly one of the 
principal functions of the churchwardens. The assembly of 
the parishioners took place, in harmony with the object in 
view, if possible in the vestry, whence these parochial meet- 
ings themselves obtained the name of vestry. The meeting 
was summoned by the churchwardens ; the chair was regu- 
larly taken by the parson, as the landlord of the vestry, 
and the first member of the ecclesiastical parish, as a matter 
of courtesy, but a positive right of presiding could be estab- 
lished neither by precedent nor by analogy. In analogy 
■with the tax-granting commoners, the meeting was rather 
regarded as its own master, in respect to the appointment 
of a chairman as well as in respect to its adjournment. The 
voting was conducted with eq^ual rights for each individual, 
after the manner of the old courts leet, the parliamentary 
elections, and the parliamentary resolutions. The mode of 
giving the vote was, as a rule, by show of hands, but in 
difficult and doubtful cases by a poll. 

According , to an enumeration of Stowe, taken from the 
sheriffs’ reports, the number of parishes in the year 1371 
amounted to 8632; in the year 1520 their number was 
given as 9407. The parish, in this form, offered itself to the 
Tudor legislation as an elastic member for new and important 
rules of the commonwealth. 

IL The most important and most enduring local creation, 
which proceeded from this union of the ecclesiastical -vitli the 
civil State, is seen in the patocbial ittanagcmtnt of tbc poou 
The actual relief of the poor devolved in the Middle Ages upon 
the Church, for which in England one-third of the tithes was 
set apart. In later times it was one of the chief functions of 
the monasteries, partly as an original object of their founda- 
tion, the duty of hospitality being imposed upon them, and 
partly because they had appropriated a number of tithes. 
The temporal legislation only busied itself negatively with 
measures for the prevention of begging and vagrancy (23 
Edw. III. c. 7 ; 12 Eichw II. c. 7). According to 19 Henry 
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^II. c. 12, beggars who are incapable of work shall go into 
the hundred in which they were born or haye lived for the last 
three years; all begging elsewhere being prohibited. By 22 
Henry VIII. c. 12, the justices of the peace were empowered 
to settle among themselves upon districts to be assigned tO' 
beggars who were unable to work as ^^begging districts,” 
going beyond the boundaries of which -was punishable with 
the stocks and bread and water. All able-bodied beggars w^ere 
to be flogged and forced to return to their birthplace or to 
the place where they had spent the last three years. (2) 

But from this time forth the Government undertakes actual 
relief of the poor. By 27 Henry VIII. c. 25 the individual hun- 
dreds, incorporated towns, parishes, and manors are directed 
to support the poor by voluntary alms in such a manner 
that they be not compelled to beg publicly, under penalty of 
twenty shillings a month for each person who refuses to con- 
tribute. The churchwardens and other wealthy inhabitants, 
are to make collections on Sundays by boxes and other 
methods for this purpose, and the clergy are to make use of 
every occasion to exhort the people to charity. The duty 
of employing those capable of working, and that of helping 
the incapable was laid upon the churchwardens or two 
^'others of the parish.” The parochial poor-law system of 
later times was thus founded in its essential outlines. The 
principal cause of it was the early changing of feudal into free 
labour, which at times occasioned great fluctuations and dis- 
tress among the labouring classes. Under Henry VIIL, as the 
date of the statute proves, the first impulse proceeded rather 
from momentary calamities than from the abolition of the 

(2) The history of- tlio English poor- Laws*' (1854); Y. Kries, “Die Eng- 
law legislation is treated of in E. lische Arinenpflege ” (18G5). The 
Potter’s “ Observations on the Poor Middle Ages adhered strictly to the 
Laws, on the Present State of the distinction between the negative and 
Poor, and on Houses of Industry” the positive element of the poor relief,. 
(London, 1755); Brown’s “History of and assigned the former to the State 
the Poor Law ” (1764); E. M. Eden, and the latter to the Church (23 Edw.. 
“ State of the Poor, or a History of the III. c. 7 ; 12 Pich. 11. c. 7). The 
Labouring Classes in England ” (3 vols., earlier statutes of the Tudors (19 
4to, 1796); Sir George Nichols, “His- Henry VIL c. 12; 22 Henry VIII. c. 
toryof the Eriglit^h Poor Law ”(1854) ;, 12), were only continuations of this- 

K. Pashioy, “ Pauperism and Poor , imrely police system. 
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monasteries. But tlirougli their secularization there naturally 
clevolveci upon the Crown a moral duty to make actual provi- 
sion for the poor, seeing that the appropriated tithes were also 
■charged with this obligation. These had in great measure 
passed to favourites and private i)ersons, wdiilst the burden of 
relieving the poor now devolved in an increased degree upon 
the parishes, to become again, in a uniform distribution, a 
burden upon real property. 

On that very account the legislation unswervingly adhered 
to the direction it had once and for all taken. It is true 
that the act 1 Edward YI, c. 3, passed under the nobles’ pro- 
tectorate of the minor King, recurs to the most barbarous 
coercion of able-bodied beggars, who are threatened with 
branding, slavery, and death, but after the lapse of three 
jears the more merciful law of Henry YIII. was restored. 
According to 5 and' 6 Edward VI. c. 2 the collectors, on a 
particular Sunday in the year, immediately after service, 

shall put clown in writing how much each man was willing 
to contribute weekly for the following year,” and if any one 
should be obstinate, the clergyman should exhort him kindly, 
■etc. The stat. 5 Elizabeth e. 8, however, strengthens the 
"‘Idnd persuasion” of the clergy by a writ of summons to 
.ai)pear before the next sessions of the peace, and the justices 
of the peace are again to urge him kindly, and finalty, if 
he refuses to be persuaded, to assess him at a proportionate 
contribution for the poor, and in case he then refuses, to put 
him in prison until he pays. By 14 Eliz. c. 5 the justices 
of the peace were generally empowered to assess the inhabi- 
tants for contributions, and, in case of necessity, to exact 
these contributions by imprisonment. At the close of the 
sixteenth century the alarming increase of professional beggars 
and vagrants led to the appointment of a committee of the 
Lower House, to which, among others, Sir Francis Bacon 
belonged, to take into general consideration the necessary 
measures of public charity, of enforced employment of paupers, 
.and of the ]Dunishments to be inflicted for mendicity and 
vagrancy. Belief of the poor, and police had formed for gene- 
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rations a connected and inseparable system, embracing under 
four heads (1) police punishments for mendicity and vagrancy; 
(2) the compulsory obligation of the working classes to go to 
service, to which were added somewhat later (3) the institu- 
tion of workhouses and houses of correction ; and (4) a system 
of public charity through the medium of the j)arishes. (2‘‘^) The 
result was six connected laws, all important for the parochial 
administration, of which only the statute 89 Elizabeth c. 3 
belongs here, as it contains the outlines of the pauper legisla- 
tion in a narrower sense, which comes to an end with the 


reign of Elizabeth. (2^) The 

(2^*) The original ecclesiastical legis- 
lation made, as is known, four portions 
according to which the tithe should be 
distributed. In England, as a rule, 
only a threefold division is spoken of, 
as the endowment of the bishoprics 
had been very plentifully provided for 
in another way. Therefore one-third 
was to be employed for the fabriea 
ecclesim, one-thkd for the poor, and 
one-third for the clergy. Sensible gaps 
were caused accordingly by the secu- 
larization of the convent estates under 
Henry YIII., and still more by the 
confiscation of the property belonging to 
the guilds and hospitals under Edward 
VI. But according to the tendency 
of the writer the importance of the. 
monasteries for the relief of the poor 
was frequently overrated. Hallam 
justly remarks, on the other hand, 
(Const. Hist., i. 108), There can be 
no doubt that many of the impotent 
poor derived snpjiort from tlieir charity. 
But tlie .blind eleemosynary spirit in- 
culcated by the Eomish Church is 
notoriously the cause, not the cure, of 
beggary and wickedness. The monastic 
foundations scattered in different coun- 
ties conhl never answer the ends of local 
and limited succour. Their gates might, 
indeed, be open to those who Imocked 
at theru for alms. . . . Nothing could 
have a stronger tendency to promote 
that vagabond mendicity which severe 
statutes were enacted to repress.” The 
Church and the monastic- institutions 
lacked in the form they had assumed 
the necessary staff and the money for 
an effectual relief of the poor. In the 
altered condition of society the relief of 


stat. 43 Elizabeth c. 2, which 

the poor could be no longer separated 
from the police of the poor. Only by 
the temporal legislation and by the co- 
operation of the parishes was the hare 
police system capable of being effectu- 
ally blended with the humane measures 
of pauper-reliof ; and the first only re- 
mind us still too vividly of the whole 
of tlie barbarity which, with so much 
tliat is great, pervades the temporal 
institutions of the Middle Ages. Ac- 
cording to 27 Henry VIII. c. 26 lazy 
vagabonds were to suffer the extreme 
penalty of the law, as felons and foes 
of the commonwealth.” According to 
1 Edward VI. c. 3 eveiy able-bodied 
man who will not devote himself to 
any honest labour, and will also not 
go into service, shall be branded on 
the shoulder as a vagabond, and shall 
be assigned as a slave to any one who 
will have him, to be kept by Mm for 
two years on bread and water. If he 
absconds he shall be adjudged as a 
slave for life, and if he again runs 
away he shall suffer the extreme 
penalty of the law as a felon. This 
was repealed by 3 and 4 Edward VI, 
c. 15. But in 14 Elizabeth c. 5 the 
rule was again inserted, that rogues, 
vagabonds, and sturdy beggars should 
suffer capital punisliment if they re- 
peated their offence more than once. 
It was only upon the consolidation of 
the whole legislation affecting paupers 
and the supervision of labourers that 
these barbarities disappear. 

(2^) The consolidated social and 
political group of laws of 39 Elizabeth 
is, for the time in which it was framed, 
, a masterpiece ; cap. 1, against the decay- 
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lias for more than two whole centuries regiilatecl the English 
poor-relief, is only a new version of this law. The leading 
principles of the great poor-law are— 

1. The relief of the poor is the general and unifoinn hurden- 
of each parish. But the pauper has not the free choice of 
applying to any parish at will, for the former laws remain 
in force, according to which persons who cannot or will not 
work are compelled to remain in the same parish in wdiicli 
they are domiciled, i,e, in which they w^ere horn or have 
lived for the last three years. This contains at the same time 
the basis of a right of settlement; yet in such a manner, that 
the poor, according to the wording of the law% find a bare . 
subsistence in their present place of abode, and that a removal 
to their parishes only take place in the case of rogues and 
vagabonds, {a) 

2. For the personal functions of this poor-relief the 
parochial office of Overseers of the Poor was created. In 
every parish the churchwardens are to be primarily the 
guardians of the poor, and in addition to them two or more 
overseers of the i)oor, who are to be appointed annually by 
the justices of the peace from among the \Yell-to-do residents. 
These overseers of the poor are to adopt measures for the 
employment of all persons, who without having the means 
of living, are engaged in no regular trade or business for 
the gaining of their sustenance. To this end they are em- 
powered ^^to raise such sums of money as they shall ref|uire 

zng of totals and houses of kushatidry ; before Elizabeth, in a manner that tears 
0 . 2 , /or the matnfenance of husbmdrij asunder the historical connection of the 
and tillage; c. 3, /or the relief of the parochial system. From ignorance of 
poor ; c. 4, for punishment of rogues, the old conditions of things, in England 
ragahonds, and sturdy heggars ; c. 5, also the very well meant but ill-con- 
for erecting of hospitals and working sidered advice is repeated at the present 
houses for the poor ; c. 6 , touching lands day, namely, to leave the whole of poor- 
given to charitaUe uses; c. 12, concern-- relief to “ the Ghnrch.^^ 
ing labourers. Two centuries of par- (a) The districts of the poor-law 
liamentaiy legislation have not been system are in principle the parishes, 
able materially to improve upon any The later legislation of the restoration 
essential rule of Elizabeth's poor law. yielded, however, to the desire for 
As to the final result of the long ex- , separation, and left it to those xnter- 
perimental course of legislation, the ested to divide the parishes and to 
earlier steps have been in later time organize for the smaller unions, so far 
wrongly forgotten. Lambard, Coke, as they are suited for the purpose, a 
and Dalton pass over the old statutes separate system of poor-relief. i 
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for the purjjose of providing a sufficient sn2:)plj of flax, hemp, 
wool and other goods or stuffs, in order to emifloy the poor; 
as also: the necessary moneys for the support of lame, blind, 
and old persons and such as are unable to work, and for the 
placing out of their children as apprentices.” Persons who 
refuse to work, they can send into a workhouse or prison, 
and they may also build a separate poorhouse for the poor 
of the parish wdio are incapable, {h) 

3. For the purpose of raising necessary means for the relief 
of the poor, the law empowers the church-wardens and over- 
seers of the poor to raise the necessary sums by the assess- 
ment of every inhabitant, incumbent, vicar, and others, and 
every owner of lands, houses, and tithes, etc., in the said 
i^arish,” by which a parochial rate wsis legally constituted. 
The basis of the new demand is accordingly the Christian 
household as such, just as in the already long existing church 
rate, and includes every occupier, whether his house consist 
of freehold or copyhold, in permanent or temporary posses- 
sion, rent or tenure ; and also those living beyond the 
boundaries -v^ith their real estate. Thus arises a complete 
fixed tax, which was destined to become the basis of all 
parochial taxation, (c) 

(6) The appointment of overseers of a right of proposing and treating the 
the poor was made according to Eliza- appointment by justices of the peace 
l)eth’s law by the justices of the peace. only as a confirmation. 

This must be regarded as an innova- (c) The creation of the church rate 
tion, When the older law of 27 Henry in Elizabeth’s law is the fusion of the 
VIII. c. 25 left to the parishes the former attempts into a uniform system, 
duty of providing for the employment The Oliurch had always acknowledged 
of able-bodied paupers, and helping the liability of the clergy in respect of 
those unable to work, by the church- their tithes. According to the 
wardens or two others, it was naturally tions of 154:7 and 1559, ‘‘all parsons, 
left to the parish to appoint their agents vicars, prebendaries, and others having 
on their own responsibility. The livings, if they do not reside upon tlieh* 
reasons for Elizabeth’s innovation were livings, shall, provided they have annu- 
that it was thought that by means of ally £20 or more to spend, for the future 
this oppointment the very unequally distribute among the poor parishioners 
distributed and faulty system of relief or other inhabitants, in the presence of 
could be better carried out, and that the churchwardens or other honest men 
an appointment by the public niagis- of the parish, the fortietii part of the 
trates was considered more effectual in fruits and income of the said livings.” 
the case of a new burden which had From this point of view the mention of 
been introduced in the face of some , the parson or vicar among tlie first of 
opposition. Later i>ractice took a ; those liable to contribute, and the par- 
medium course, by giving the vestry ticular prominence given to the tithes 
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III In alike siDirit the burdens of mamtaining the biglltsags 
anh 6nl3fgt=*>btll1b{ng w provided for hy the Tiiclor legislation* 
The trinoda necessitas regarded as a common burden even 
in the Anglo-Saxon State^ in which the old popular array^ 
which had sunk down to the position of posse cormtatus of 
|)easantSj was. employed' on such services. The Norman period 
enforced the keeping in repair of the highways and bridges by 
the ordinary police fines, viz. amerciaments. The widening, 
alteration, and closing of highways was regulated by an order 
issuing from Chancery, a writ ad quod dammirn^ by which the 
sheriff was instructed to determine by means of a commission 
of inquiry, whether the proposed change would not be pre- 
judicial to the public. The keeping of waj’s and bridges in 
repair was a constant object of debate in the sheriffs tourn 
and in the court leet. An appropriate division was made of 
this duty, by which the burden of the highways was mcumbent 
on principle upon the small villages, whilst the more onerous 
burden of building and repairing the bridges fell upon the whole 
county. Actual use by the public rendered all the inhabitants 
liable to the work of repair (Coke, Inst., ii. 700). These prin- 
ciples, as they had been formerly uniformly applied by the 
Norman administration, were regarded as ^‘common law.'’ 
Their maintenance depended, according to the police practice of 
Norman times, upon a procedure by indictment, and primarily 
indeed by presentment before the King's Bench, the itinerant 
justices, or the criminal assizes. The sheriff could by a 
commission be charged with this duty, until by 28 Edward III. 
c. 9 this part also of his judicial functions was withdrawn 
from him. Besides this there lay an ordinary indictment by 
private persons against the responsible parish. By 22 Henry 
VIII. c. 5, sec. 1, presentments before the general sessions of 
the justices of the peace were allowed to be of equal effect 
with those laid before the assizes. Last of all, a financial 

as objects liable to taxation is ex- pears to hare remained witbin moderate 
plained. So long as Elizabeth's law limits. According to statements of 
was enforced in its original sense by Coodeand HiclioUs it amounted in the 
the *‘mdnstrions'employmeni” of the year 1650 to £188,811. 
poor, the total mass of poor rates ap- ’ 
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criminal information ex oficio could be laid before the common 
law judges. 

The Tudor legislation practically simplified and supple- 
mented these principles. The Statute of bridges (22 Henry 
VIII. c. 5) imposes the duty of contributing to the bridges upon 
all householders, whether they possess lands or not, and ui^on 
all real estates, whether their owners live in the county or 
not. The troublesome and inadequate procedure by indict- 
ment leads further to the formation of a new parochial 
office (according to the prmci];)le of the division of labour), 
that of Surveyor of Highivays, by 2 and 8 Philip and Mary 
c. 8. To this officer of the parish is now transferred the 
primary duty of keeping the highways in repair, and, with 
this object, he is empowered by the statute to make liable 
to manual and cart services, in proportionate gradations, 
according to the extent of their real estate, all the inhabitants, 
landowners, as well as the possessors of a team, householders, 
as well as cottagers and labourers with their own households. 
Thus the same bases of a parochial constitution were laid, 
as in the case of the poor-law system, namely, the parish 
as the district ; the surveyors as local officers, elected by the 
members of the community liable as responsible representa- 
tives of the communal-duty ; performance in kind in propor- 
tion to the size of the household and the real estate, which 
in later times was gradually changed into a money rate 
according to the scale of the poor rate. (3) 

(3) The highway statute 2 and 3 able to work and who is not in a 
Philip and Mary, c. 8, graduated the domestic relation of animal service, 
parochial burden in this manner : every must on the same day do mannul ser- 
possessor of an acre of land has at a vice either in person or by an ahlo- 
given day or place to provide a waggon bodied representative. P(.‘rsons of the 
or a curt, dra^Yn by oxen, horses, or- middle class (forty shillings annual rent 
other beasts of draught, according to from land, £5 in |)ersonai property) are 

tlie custom of the county, together to furnish two men (18 Eiiz. c. 10, sec. 

with two able-bodied men and other 2). The burden of making the high- 
requisite utensils. Every owner of a ways is therefore still bused npon p"er- 
team or plough in the parish has also formances in kind. According to 5 

in like manner to provide 'a waggon. Elizabeth c. 13, and 29 Elizabeth c. 5, 

with two men ; instead of the waggon, six working days were fixed by the 
on demand, two men must also be pro- justices of the peace for the repairing 
vided. Every other inhabitant, house- of the roads. But in case the manual 
holder, cottager and labourer who is work provided by law was insiifiicient, 
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Closely connected with this reconstruction of the highway 
liability are the highway police regulations. According to the 
older highway statute the courts leet are to inquire into all 
offences against the statute and inflict fines and amercia- 
ments. In case they neglect their duty, the justices of 
the peace shall hold inquiry at the sessions. But according 
to 5 Elizabeth c. 13 every official information of a justice of 
the peace touching a ‘‘highway out of repair’" shall have 
the force of a presentment by twelve men, and on the 
ground of this “ conviction ” the penalty shall be immediately 
inflicted. A police regulation affecting the breadth and clear- 
ance of the highways had been already contained in the 
statute of Winchester (13 Edward I. c. 5). By 5 Elizabeth 
c. 13 these provisions wei’e specialized, and became still 
further specialized into highway regulations touching lighting 
the roads, keeping them dry, sign-posts, milestones and the 
removal of nuisances of all kinds, the enforcement of which 
now pre*eminently devolves upon the justices of the peace. 
Already, by the statute of Winchester, the constables were to 
make periodical reports as to the state of the highways, 
which duty in later times passed to the surveyors of high- 
ways, 

A somewhat different, though in many respects an analogous, 
course was taken in the arrangement for water communica- 
tion. Eegulations for harbours and navigation w^ere con- 
nected with the old' constitution of the so-called Cinque Ports. 
A lighthouse and pilot code follows under Elizabeth, simul- 
taneously wdth the formation of privileged corporations for 
this purpose, for duties and rights of this kind could not 
w^ell be incorporated with local parochial unions. A similar 
system w^as followed in the dyke-unions, which w^ere formed, 
as the nature of the land required, of the persons interested. 
Commissioners of sewers had been already created in the 

this service did not secure the parish (Dalton, Justice/' c. 26). It was 
against an indictment for roads insuf- , , necessary, accordingly, in such a case 
ficieiitiy kept ; for the statutes are only that supplementary taxes should be 
made “in aid of the common xdsed. 
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Middle Ages and were more exactly regulated in the spirit 
of the older institutions by 23 Henry YIII. e. 5. (3'^) 

IV. By the foregoing regulations the btllagr COttStltUtton anh 
a HJEfo system of parocfttal rates became consolidated, depending 
upon the three following facts : — 

The district of this village is the parish, which now thrusts 
into the background the old tithings and townships with the 
decaying oflice of constables. The overseers of the poor and 
of the highways, the poor rates and higlway rates, now 
form the connecting link between the ecclesiastical parish 
and the temporal State, 

In the system of parochial offices, those of the church- 
wardens and overseers of the poor are, in the first instance, 
intentionally associated together — a practical expression of 
the 'Aion-separation” of Church and State. In their church 
functions the churchwardens are subordinated to the ecclesi- 
astical authorities, and, in the poor law administration, to 
the temporal magistrates (the justices of the peace), moreover 
with rights and duties similar to those of the overseers of 
the poor. The right of the parish to elect its churchwardens 
continues as a popular elective element side by side with 
the right of the justices of the peace to appoint the overseers. 
The right of the parish to vote the parochial taxes for the 
church rate, and the right of the overseers of the poor to 
lev}^ a tax for the poor rate, mutually modify each other by 
constraining to harmonious working. Somewhat less impor- 
tant appear the offices of overseers of the liighw^ays and the 
constables. 

The parish- rates from this time gain a much increased 

(3'^) The commissions of sewers are by a royal commission. The commission 
regulated according to otlier principles. forms a court of record, that is, a court 
Tlie keeping of the drains in repair is with discretionary penal and executive 
the permanent interest of the land and powers, and proceeds according to cir- 
not of the parochial union as such, curastances by inspection or witii a jury, 
The necessary contributions for this either according to tlie custom of the 
purpose, setmrs rates, were by law dyke-unions or according to need and 
charged to the endangered landowner disoretion. At the same time it enforces 
as such (6 lien. VI. c. 6), and not to by summary penalties the police regu- 
the occupier, like the parish rates. The lations it decrees, 
necessary magisterial powers were given . , , - , 
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importance. The demands made upon the commonwealth 
were in the Middle Ages simple, so long as the labouring 
classes were included in great numbers in the larger house- 
holds. The village system in the Middle Ages embraced, 
moreover, only functions in which personal service and per- 
formance in kind x^i’^dominated (such as militia, courts of 
law, police, and making of highways). To the modern 
parochial system finance was also added. The church rate 
was indeed still often raised in a patriarchal manner for 
certain church purposes, by the levying of a poll tax of one 
penny ; the poor rate, on the other hand, was a considerable, 
uniformly levied rate, exacted by the overseers of the poor. 
Such was also the bridge rate. The making of highways 
was still managed by performances in kind, but they are 
essentially incumbent upon the same class of occupiers and 
landowners. The system of a parochial taxation, which is 
based upon the household according to the scale of the visible 
profitable property in the parish, is thus the ordinary type 
of ail parochial taxation. Certain deviations from it in the 
church rate, in the burden of making the roads, and in the 
police contributions were easily ignored, as the difierences 
were scarcely worth mentioning, and their correction would 
have involved a disproportionate elaboration of accounts. 
The poor rate could still be regarded as the regular tax, and 
all else merely an appendage and addition to it. Legal 
analogy, simplification of the business of assessment, the 
habituation of the ratepayers to it, and the common exercise 
of the functions of a court of higher instance by the justices 
of the peace, all worked together to bring all local rates by 
degrees under the same category as the poor rate. 

In consequence of all these manifold duties 'which devolved 
upon it, the parish has gained a stirring life, and with it also 
the energy for new formations, which appear in the form of 
parochial committees for parochial purposes. The committees 
of assessment date back t6 the Middle Ages. Beside them 
there now appear committees of jurats : that is, four or eight 
arbitrators appointed, on oath for the amicable settlement of 
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disputes between neighbours. Fregnently a kind of parochial 
administrative council, a committee of assistance^ is mentioned, 
^consisting of thirteen persons, who have formerly been church- 
wardens or constables, and who afterwards formed the later 
so-called select vestries^ 

Prom the whole system of the new organization there 
sprang up further a right to make by-law%s, a right which 
at first proceeded from the practice of the court leet. If 
the jparish undertook the levying of public and constitution- 
ally recognized contributions, such as the church rate, or if 
it fulfilled legal obligations, such as making roads and 
relieving the poor, it was also to be empowered to make 
rules for the ''better fulfilment of them.” In this spirit the 
judicial practice in early times recognized the resolutions of 
the majority as having the binding force of law ; '' By- 
laws for the reparation of the church, or a highway, or of any 
such thing which is for the general good of the public ” (Coke, 
Eeports, v. p. 6Bcz^). The condition w^as, however, here 
observed, that no rate should be raised but for such legally 
authorized purposes, or for such as, like the church rate, 
were based upon old custom and indirect recognition of the 
law, and that nothing might be enacted which was against 
the common law. (4) 

(4) For the consolidated parish con- By law as a common obligation. The 
stitntion of tixis period the treatise of judgments quoted by Smith, taken to- 
Toiilrain 'Smith, who wdth personal getjier, refer to the older iaw w^hicli 
predilection undertook the unearthing required that the police lines to which 
of the parochial system, which had the menrhers of the community had 
been almost buried in the eighteenth rendered themselves liable should be 
century, is a most valuable work (“ The raised by tiie community, and the sub- 
Parish', ils Powers and Obligation at sidies voted in Parliament apportioned 
Law%” London, 1857, 8vo). Nor are the amongst them (Smith, 558, 563). Of 
historical merits of the work diminished the greatest interest is the constitution 
by various one sided legal views, which of the committees, which were or- 
were sure to arise from the contrast to ganized as they wore required, Oom- 
tiie habitual disregard of the local mitteeofj mats (Smith, 229); committee 
parochial life and to the modern cen- of assistance (229); committee of watch 
tralization. Among these errors the, and ward (230) ; committee for assess- 
principal one is the over-estimation of , ment (230) ; committee for raising and 
j)arocbial autonomy. , The right of distributing poor relief, tor audit, of 
making their own 'by-laws, and -the destruction of vermin (230). This la- 
riglit of self-taxation only existed in ■ , borious parochial government was the 
England for objects and purposes,^ , means of bringing about many village 
which wnre entailed upon the , parish festivities, concerning which the Bishop 
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All these institutions taken together determined the -pov^eiB 
of the Yestry. A constitutional right of being consulted 
resided in the parishioners only in the case of the church 
rate, owing to the circumstances of its origin. To this right 
was added a similarly acquired right of electing church- 
wardens, or at least one of them. A right of electing the 
suiweyors of the higlways had been already gh-en by stat. 
2 and 8 Philip and Mary. A right of proposing candidates 
for appointment as overseers of the poor was naturally 
added. A right of proposing or electing the constables 
belonged, according to time-honoured custom, only to the 
court leet, and this latter, which was dependent upon special 
privilege, includes a different circle of persons than the j)arish, 
and falls into decay after the fifteenth century. A right of 
electing the constables, based upon principle, could under 
these circumstances hardly appear. Many questions of local 
government were, however, naturally brought up by the 

officers for discussion before the parish, without a legal 
obligation to do so. From the time of the Stuarts, the 
development of these customs was certainly different in 
different places. Where a wealthier class of tenants or 

freeholders existed in country parishes, and agricultural 
husbandmen in the borough parishes, such open vestries 
busied themselves pretty actively with parochial affairs. In 

other places the active participation in such affairs wus 

limited to an old committee of parishioners or an adminis- 
trative coimcil of former overseers of the poor and constables, 
which easily filled up its number by co-optation. After a few 
generations this institution appeared, under the name of a 
select vestry, as an established custom. Again, in other 
places everything was restricted to the annually appointed 
and chosen officers. In such matters political leanings have 

of BathaTanomicesontheStliofN'ovem- (as among the German peasants, the 
her, 1663, that ills parochial clergy are Kinddhler,^^ etc.), atui are known 
of opinion that such village festivities more specially as hridge-ales, church- 
should be retained (Smithy 499^ ;500). ales, olerk-alcs, give-ales, lamb-ales, 
Snch ecclesiastical, judicial and other leet-ales, midsummer -ales, Seot»aies, 
feasts occur under the name of :**’ales*^. Whitsun-ales, and others. 
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had less influence than local exigencies and oonvenient 
custom. 

V. The newly constituted parish now becomes immediately 
connected with the Cijuntg polto ahmittfetrattOUj and especially 
with the coiintg and, through the justices of the 

peace, comes into further connection with the central Goyern- 
ment. 

The legislature, immediately on the constitution of the 
parochial system, took care to form a court of higher instance, 
as well in the case of the taxes as in that of the local 
gOYernment. In the case of the taxes this was most efl'ectu- 
ally brought about in the matter of the poor rate. Two 
justices of the peace approve the rate assessed by the over- 
seers of the poor. Two magistrates of the same class may, 
if the parish shows itself incapable of maintaining its poor, 
assess another village within the hundred to siij^ply the 
deficiency; and if this also is not sufficient, the quarter 
sessions shall assess a parish within the county ^‘to make 
it good.” The quarter sessions decide the appeals against 
the rating. Two magistrates issue the writ of distraint, if 
execution is resorted to. Two magistrates receive the accounts 
of the retiring overseers of the poor, and enforce the delivery 
of the amounts if necessary by writ of execution, subject to 
an appeal to the quarter sessions. The quarter sessions 
assess every parish at a proportionate rate for needy persons 
in the prisons and hospitals. By orders of the magistrates 
questions of the right of settlement, of conveyance of paupers 
to their parish, and compensation for disbursements arising 
between the several parishes are decided. In the province 
of the management of the highways they fix the working 
days for repairing the roads, decide appeals, and afterwards 
levy the necessary supplementary tax, should such be needed, 
according to the scale of the poor rate. In the case of the 
bridge rate, the imposition is made immediately by the 
quarter sessions. 

In-^ne department of the local government, the appoint- 
ment of the overseers of the poor is, in the first place, made 
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by two justices of the |)eaee. Two magistrates enforce by 
fines the holding of monthly sittings, and by the penalty of 
imprisonment the presentation of an annual account. Two 
magistrates approve the industrial employment provided by 
the overseers for the parish poor. By the order of two magis- 
trates, the poor are kept at forced labour, are compelled to 
serve apprenticeship, relatives are summoned to contribute 
to the support of destitute persons, and the father for his 
bastard. The magistrates may in urgent eases order relief 
for a needy person. They compel by penalty the overseers of 
the poor and the constables punctuall}' to fulfil certain official 
duties. The quarter sessions, finally, are the general court 
of appeal for all persons who feel themselves aggrieved by 
any action or neglect of the churchwardens or overseers of 
the. poor’’ (43 Eliz., c. 2, sec. 6). For the surveyors of the 
highways, whose appointment is in this period still made by 
election by the parish, the quarter sessions, together with 
individual justices of the peace, form the controlling court 
of higher instance for the due carrying out of highway regula- 
tions, and they decide in their sessions legal points which 
may arise. The management of the county bridges is the 
immediate province of the quarter sessions. The subordi- 
nation of the constables and their duty to appear periodi- 
cally at the sessions to make their presentments, and to 
report upon the state of the roads, was a relic of the old 
police system. With the decay of the court leet the appoint- 
ment of the constables passed more and more to the board 
of magistrates, and from the right of appointment arose in 
imaetiee also a right of dismissal. The coroners were hj 
1 Henry YIII. c. 7, rendered subordinate to the magisterial 
power of inflicting penalties for breach of diit}^ Only the 
churchwardens are subordinated to the justices of the peace 
purely in their cajpacity of guardians of the poor. 

As the local officials were in all matters made responsible 
to the magistrates, so also by the subordination of the office 
of justice of the peace, to the central administration, that 
unity in the administrative system was attained, which, in 
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the continental States was only technically develoi^ed some- 
what later by the formation of a Staatsrath'' and ''Belidrden- 
system'' for the provincial and district government. The 
police control; especially that of the police for trade, labour, 
and order, the State and parish taxation, the militia system, 
and that of all other more important branches of the temporal 
administration, had now been thoroughly regulated by statute 
and ordinance, and the councillors of the Crown were now 
regarded as responsible to the King and to Parliament for 
the due execution and maintenance of this legal order. It 
was necessary, therefore, to allow the Privy Council and its 
delegates the means for conducting the government of the 
country according to these laws. The governmental system 
of the Tudors had accordingly already carried out the system 
of administrative control of modern government in all its 
three functions. 

1. A disciplinary or penal power for breach of the law 
over the persons of the magistrates, sheriffs, and military 
commissioners, and through these over the constables and 
all other executive officers of local government, is effectually 
exercised by the right of dismissal of all these officers, who 
from the Lord Chancellor down to the village constable, are 
revocably appointed (durante bene joladto). Beyond this, 
however, there extends also a right of inflicting, summary 
punishment, such as from its origin in the Anglo-Norman era 
(Vol. i. p. 195) had never been given up by the kings. As this 
right had in the preceding period been even put into execution 
against the members of the common law courts, and had 
only gradually fallen into disuse on account of the honour 
of the permanent judicial office, so did the exercise of it by 
the itinerant justices, and in consequence by the magistrates, 
who had taken their ‘place as permanent custodes facts et 
justiciarii, become a more and more natural consequence. 
It is, accordingly, in fact, only a declax^ation of the existing 
system, when the statute (3 Hen. YII. c. 1) touching the Star 
Chamber reserves to a select committee of the Privy Council 
a penal jurisdiction over all abuses of office of wdiatever 
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IdiicL It was only a declaration, -when in 4 Henry VIL c, 
12 the King issued a solemn address to the magistrates, 
exhorting them to the faithful exercise of their office, if they 
would axoid his highest displeasure, and under threat of 
immediate remoyal from the commission and punishment 
for disobedience. That this penal jurisdiction was com- 
paratively seldom exercised, Avas only a consequence of the 
more simple and effectual right of dismissal. 

2. A power residing in the central administration, con- 
trolling the orders and precepts of the magistrates, ^Yas a 
result of their position as delegates of the royal judicial and 
peace powers. As this had always existed for the measures 
of the itinerant commissioners, it w^as natural that this 
power should, as a reservation of a continual intervention 
on the part of the royal government, su^pplendi et corrigencli 
causa, proceeding from the Privy Council as well as from the 
King’s cabinet, be equally valid in the case of this permanent 
commission of magistrates. Hence followed in the first place 
the obligation of the local commissioners to make report 
{certiorari facias), and to obey the direct mandates issuing 
from court. In like manner it was one of the functions of 
the itinerant justices of assize, in their character as the 
highest ciisfodes pads, and as representatives of the central 
courts (as which they had been regarded since Henry YI.) 
duly to instruct the magistrates, to w^arn them, and threaten 
them even with deposition and punishment, as very often 
happened. In fact, there was only too urgent cause found 
for exercise of this supreme jurisdiction, in consequence of 
the partiality and demoralization in a generation, which had 
grown up amid the party struggles of the Eoses, and which 
continued under the party struggles of the Eeforination. All 
proposals of Parliament for the aholition of the abuses and 
mistakes of the administration gained their effect only through 
these corrective powers of the King and the royal council, 
which controlled the magistrates, the sheriff, and the local 
boards. 

3. This controlling court becomes of itself a double legal 
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remedy, that is, as a court of appeal for the protection of sub- 
jects, so soon as it exercises its jurisdiction on the motion of 
corporations or private persons. The innumerable petitions of 
private individuals addressed to the King and the royal council, 
as well as to Parliament, presuppose that the King and the 
royal council can and ought to interfere corrigendi causa with 
the orders and measures of the county and local administra- 
tion. Its existence as an administrative court of higher 
instance is an especial presupposition of all parliamentary 
action with regard to national grievances. If, accordingly, 
the historians of this period as well as the Parliaments 
complain of the severity and impartiality of certain measures 
of the Privy Council, any denial of the principle of these 
corrective powers is perfectly alien to the Tudor 23eriod.(5) 

Ph*om this building uf> of an administrative system from 
the parish to the Star Chamber and to the King’s cabinet, 
it results that the permanent constitution of the common 
law courts could only in a limited degree guarantee the legal 
rights of individuals; that, on the other hand, whilst the 
personal will of the King and of the Privy Council in the 
Star Chamber could to a great extent prevent injustice and 

(5) Jl disastrous error has beeu com- administrative controlling power and 
initted by modern historians, and in court of appeal of the royal council 
particularbyHallaiUjin portraying this (cabinet) was almost abolished (vide 
character of the royal council as a dis- infra, chap. 1.) ,* whilst in other diree- 
cipl inary, controlling, and appeal court, tions a feeling of judicial iDde})enden ce 
in the light of attacks and encinach- and of judicial duty all together had 
inents of the Privy Council. 'Phis become developed in the magisterial 
liotiou is perfectly foreign to contem* bodies, hand in hand with the now 
porary historians, Parliaments, and recognizied irresponsibility of the jury, 
jurists; it is rather the result of a In Toulmin Smith this conception rises 
dating back of conditions belonging to to such a pitch that in his over-zealous 
the eighteenth century. When Lord local patriotism for the parish he re- 
Coke (Inst., iv. 17) declares the ex- gards the appellate jurisdiction of the 
tension of a “punishment’* of dis- justices of the peace, of the Privy 
obedient magistrates in the Statute Council, and of the Parliament, and 
4 Hen. YII. was a natural presup- even the whole of the parliamentary 
position of the ordinary course of law legislation as almost a tisurpatiou 
in an action, this was a pious wish of practised against the autonomy of the 
the honourable Lord Chief Justice, , parish, as a false “parliamentarianism’* 
which could not be enforced against compared with the good old ooniraon 
the Privy Council, and of the fulfil- law. As if a modern State were con- 
meiit of which no instance is known., ceivablo without administrative laws, 
It was not until the period of the and as if administrative laws were 
Stuarts that after severe abuses of: conceivable without a tlio, rough control 
the royal power, upon the one side the exercised over their due execution ! 
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partiality, tliey could also themselves inflict these eviis;* so 
soon as an exercise of the royal po^ver in a moiiareliical 
spirit ceased, as was the case after the death of Elizabeth. 
With the period of the Stuarts, accordingly, Parliament 
begins to aim at restricting the supreme administrative power. 

In another direction it is apparent, that the judicial indepen- 
dence wdiich resides in the honorary officers of self-govenimem. 
by virtue of their possessions, contains the requisite energy 
to resist a despotic government. Finally it becomes gradually 
apparent, that the cohesion which the lower strata of society 
have gained by the local constitution of this period, both in 
Church and State, has engendered a manly spirit which is--, 
able victoriously to face the constitutional struggles that 
ensue against absolutism in Church and State. 




riFTH PERIOD. 


THE STUABTS AND TEE CONSTITU- 
TIONAL CONFLICT. 

CHAPTER XXXVII. 

UtstorlJ t|)e political 


James I., 1603-1625 
Chaeles I., 1625-1649 
The Republic, 1649-1660 


Charles II., 1660-1685 
James IL, 1685-1688 


The English Reformation had made the monarchy the sole 
heir of the papacy. Though, with the abolition of the long-dis- 


* For the period of the Stuarts, the 
wealth of sources and literature is so 
great tha,t only a selection need be 
given. The Statutes of the Realm, 
vol. TV. a, V., vi., vii. a., contain the 
legal records of this period. For the 
period of the Commonwealth as sup- 
plementary to these : “ Acts and Ordi- 
nances during the Usurpation from 
1640-1656,” by Henry Scobell (Lon- 
<lon, 1658 foL). The Parliamentary 
proceedings are given in fairly detailed 
extracts in Parry, “ Parliaments,*’ pj). 
240-603 (1839). Among the historical 
descriptions the most prominent is the 
brilliant description in Macaulay, “ His- 
tory of England.” Gf. also iiallam, 

“ Const. Hist.,” vols. i*., ii. For volu- 
minous matter : Rushworth, “ His- , 
torical Collections from 16 James I. to 
the. Death of Charles I.** (1659-1701). 
The constitutional law questions of the 
revolution are treated of in Clarendon, 
'•‘History of the Rebellion” (Oxford, 
•1705), Brodie, “ Constitutional History 


of the British Empire, from the Acces- 
sion of Charles I. to the Restoration ” 
(new edit., 1866, 3 vols.). Burnet, 
“History of his own time from the* 
Restoraiion,” etc. Guizot, “ Histoire 
de la Revolution d* A.ngleterre,” “His- 
toric de la Repuhlique d’ Angleterre,” 
and other writings. Dalihnann, “ Eng- 
lische Revolution.”' Ranke, “ Englische 
Geschichte,” vols. i.-vii., }>rinci pally 
dealing with foreign affairs. As to 
the political polemical waitings of 
Hale, Prynne, Selden, Brady, and 
others, c/. R, von Mold, “ Die Idteratur 
der Btaatswissensohaft,” vol. i., pp. 
325-330; ii. 70 ser/., 86 mjr. 0/\ also 
particularly Sir Itoger Twysden : “ Cer- 
tain Considerations upon the Govern- 
ment of England,” edited by J. M. 
Kemble (London, 1849, 4to).' More 
modern treatises : J, Langton Lanford, 
** Illustrations of the great Rebellion ” 
(London, 1858). Yaugban, “Revolu- 
tions in English History ” (vol, iii. 
1863). 
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piitecl foreign supremacy of the Italian Head of the Churchy 
an important step had been taken towards the emancipation 
of the intellect, at the same time a serious step had been 
taken towards imperilling the national constitution. The 
contrast which had so long and so deeply moved the Middle 
Ages had thus become planted in the heart of the constitu- 
tion. Until the period that now commenced, the boundary 
between Church and State had been guarded by national 
jealousy; now the barrier between the two had fallen, for 
both had become united under a single sovereign lord. The 
two tendencies of the human mind, which had hitherto 
embodied themselves in Church and State, had now” become 
internal contrasts in the State itself. 

According to the time-honoured popular idea there was 
only one Church. But the living generation found itself 
involved in a bitter controversy as to w”hich Church was 
the true Christian Catholic Church. The possibility of each 
being equally entitled to be so regarded, or even of a tolera- 
tion of different creeds within one political system, was as 
yet quite alien to the ordinary ideas, and v^as in fact im- 
possible, so long as each Church regarded the right of 
solemnizing marriages, and all the important bases of private 
family institutions, as W'ell as public education and numerous 
other legal conditions of family life as the subject of its 
exclusive legislation and jurisdiction,- subject to the ecclesi- 
astical coercive control, which like every other political pow’-er, 
could only be a concentrated and exclusive power. 

The Eoman Catholic Church, where she had the powder, 
enforced this view of her right by fire and sw”ord. She had 
strengthened herself in the sixteenth century by serious 
reforms and by strong alliances. The Pope, and the Catholic 
potentates of the Continent, kept up an agitation by means 
of emissaries, by entering into conspiracies and by releasing 
the English subjects from all obedience to the English throne .. 
and supremacy. Such opponents could not be combated by 
endurance. The scenes on Saint Bartholomew's day in 
Paris, and those which took place in the Spanish NetherlandSj^' 
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made abstract toleration in the sixteenth century an im- 
possibility. The Crown of England was not able to protect 
and maintain the national Church in any other way than 
by constituting it the only true, and the sole rightful Church 
both in the eyes of God and of the law; it could only uphold 
the greater Christianity of the new faith, by exercising its 
right of constraint in a more moderate and more human 
fashion. The attitude of the Crown towards the old Church 
was thus indisputably established. 

But as early as the second half of the sixteenth century, 
differences began to spring up in another direction wdthin the 
reforming party itself. The idea of a mere national Church, 
without change of dogma, had under Bloody Mary been 
proved to be utterly worthless. The monarchy was obliged to 
confess that the new work, without inner conviction, had no 
hold, and that in many parts of the country the reform had 
not as yet been understood* Therefore, in spite of serious 
scruples, it had been necessary to resort to the peculiar 
weapon of the Eeformation, the licence to read the Bible. 
The effect was, that the j)eople began to expound the so long 
prohibited Bible with that kind of prejudice ^'with which 
an English jury is wont to regard evidence, which one party 
in the action has endeavoured to suppress/’ With examina- 
tion and inquiry doubts now arose in individual minds as to 
the new hierarchy. Simultaneously with the dogmatic refor- 
mation under Edward VI., disagreements appear between the 
more moderate reformers, who are satisfied with the doctrine 
and liturgy established by authority, and those stricter 
reformers of the school of Zwingli and Calvin (analogous to 
the controversial points between the Lutherans and the 
Eeformed Church), and nourished by intercourse with the 
reformed clergy on the Continent. The Government itself 
had held up the Eoman Church with its external pomj), its 
.miracles, its relics, and its traffic in indulgences to ridicule 
and scorn. With the permission to read the Bible, there 
was added to the mistrpst of the authorised teachers of the 
Church the charm of personal research and the national 
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cliaracteristic of striying after indiyidual independence. Both 
schools held to the opinion that holy writ was alone suffi- 
cient, not only in matters of faith, but also for discipline 
and the honour of God, and that each individual had a 
right to interpret the Scriptures independently according to 
his own lights and his own conscience. But a further result 
was, "that the legality of Convocation, as well as the autho- 
rity of the canoneSf was disputed, and in this manner opposi- 
tion was directly introduced into the State. A fruitful soil 
for this personally honourable opposition was found in the 
rising classes of the yeomanry, the citizens, and a part of 
the gentry, but especially in a part of the theologically 
educated lower clergy. As is ever the case, the ideas of 
social classes blend with those of the religious, and, accord- 
ing to the degree of influence the latter exercise, dissent 
takes the form of a Presbyterian constitutional ideal, or 
inclines into the more thorough-going tenets of the later 
Puritans, or finally to those of the Independents, who deny 
the Church as an institution, and desire to make the clergy 
elective parochial officers, entirely dependent upon their con- 
stituents, who elect them. Though these different schools of 
thought showed themselves in Elizabeth’s time only sporadically, 
and then only in narrow circles, yet they soon manifested 
themselves in attempts at forming sects and conventicles, in 
dissensions between the parishes and the authorized parsons, as 
controversial points between the parishioners amongthemselves, 
and yet more particularly in the manifold differences in the 
externals of the places of worship and in the form of the service. 

From the point of view of the State Church, Elizabeth 
determined to suppress the irregularities in the Church 
service which resulted from these causes, to take action 
against the conventicles, to depose dissenting ministers, and 
to visit the issue of polemic pamphlets with severe penalties. 
But, through this course of action, honest conviction was 
driven into opposition against the royal authority itself; 
Cartwright, in his bold theses, even disputed the supremacy, 
''Church matters should,” he urged, "only be settled by 
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Cliiircli officials and ecclesiastics, entitled, even witliont the 
consent of the magistrates, to adopt ecclesiastical ordinances 
and ceremonies.” . This opposition was surely not unwar- 
ranted, in a work of reformation, which was so external in 
its starting points, and had remained so long external in its 
course, as the English Eeformation. Elizabeth, however, in 
thus checking it, followed her religious conviction and her 
policy. In the deep attachment of the people to her person 
and in the triviality of the differences between the essential 
doctrines of faith, this side of the opposition still appears the 
subordinate one. (1) 

But in spite of continuar disunion among themselves, 
the reforming schools remained united in their demand for 
the creation of a national Church, that is, united in their 
opposition to the paj)ists,” who were now regarded by the 
national jealousy in the light of treasonable subjects, who 
cleaved to a foreign ruler. How Parliament would have 
acted if left to itself, is shown by certain acts of violence 
and by ceaseless complaints concerning the leniency shown 
to papistry. The Crown, by legislation and administration, 
did its best to suppress the remains of Catholicism; yet 
from Elizabeth to James II. there was no single time at 
which the Crown granted as much as Parliament and the 
popular voice really demanded. All clamoured for coercive 
measures. In the eyes of the Presbyterians the persecution 

(1) The attitnde of the monarchy reform could only find its support in 
towards the Protestant opposition has an effectual eoclesiastioal authority and 
not, in historical descriptions, been in church property, and not in the 
sufficiently valued according to the purely internal nature of the “ Church 
scale of the times. Modem tolerance of the early centuries,’’ which the 
and latitiidinarianism would have made puritan oj jposition took as a model, 
the English national Church defence- Upon tlie Continent also tlie Eeforma- 
less and liclpless in a conflict with the tion was compelled to pass from the 
Eoman ascendancy. Unity in its oht- mternal impulse of the lieart to ox- 
ward organization cannot be dispensed ternal institutions, varying according 
with by a church, even though it be , to the form of the existing temporal 
restricted by the executive power of ' state, but ever in close connection with 
the State to the sphere of an ecclesias- it, , Between both one-sided tendencies 
tical school and cure of souls. But, Elizabeth sought a balance, which 
after the Boman Universal Church had,, actually X->5’eserved both Church and 
become an exclusive political system, 'State for more tlian a century trom a 
fa,r beyond these limits, ecolesiastieal renewal of a violent struggle. 

VOL. 11. Q 
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of the Catholics was not sharp enoiigh ; the Episeopaliaiis 
demanded greater severity against' both. All approved such 
excesses of the Government as were directed against the 
other party. 

In this department of political activity it first became 
manifest, that the Crown had by the Eeformation gained a 
nexv independent position, and that its supremacy had altered 
the character of the prerogative, just as in Germany the posi- 
tion of the reigning potentates had become altered by the so- 
called j'us reformmicU, In the province of the Church, the 
King rules as absolute monarch, with a bureaucracy ; in the 
province of the temporal power, on the other hand, only as a 
constitutional authority, with enacting Parliaments and inde- ' 
pendent commimitates. Both systems were in daily contact 
with each other. But a power that ruled with unlimited sway 
in what had hitherto been the higher sphere of the Church, 
felt a natural desire not to be bound in the temporal sphere 
by the resolutions of the Lords and Commons. As every poli- 
tical power bears within itself a tendency to develop into abso- 
lutism, so the monarchy thus gained an inevitable tendency 
to transform the State into an administrative system after the 
pattern of the Church. 

With clearness and decision Eli^jabeth had taken up her 
position under these circumstances. Her government, with 
the assistance of her council, continually draws conclusions 
from the royal supremacy. The Act of Supremacy declares 
all ecclesiastical legislation and jurisdiction to be an emana- 
tion from the Crown ; the ecclesiastical oath of allegiance 
uniformly embraces all ecclesiastical and temporal persons 
holding any public office, down even to the lower and indirect 
officials and servants of the state. The Act of Uniformity 
subordinates ritual and Church discipline to the regal power. 
Later legislation endeavours by supplementary measures to 
crush rising opposition at all points where it shows itself. (!'') 

(l*^) Whether Elimbetli acted rigMly which in the doctrines of faith was 
in keeping down with such rigour, by arrayed on the side of the national 
her injunctions, the loyal opposition Church, —whether a certain amount 
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These measures continued to he employed with greater 
rigour against the opposition on both sides; often severe 
towards individuals, yet without violating the formal la-w, 
which even in the proceedings against Mary Stuart, that 
were |)urely determined by political motives, was on Elka- 
beth’s side. With the same sagacity Elizabeth kept within 
the constitutional limits of her royal power. She knew 
that her military, judicial, police, and financial sovereignty 
could no longer be severed from the legally accpiired and 
constitutional jparticipation of the propertied classes ; she 
never ignored the fact that her own title to the Crown was 
dependent upon secular law and upon the recognition of Par- 
liament. The divine mission of the monarchy, of wdiich she 
W'as deeply convinced and fond of speaking, she considered 
as perfectly compatible with it. With the due recognition of 
the position and influence of Parliament, she united the newly 
acquired rights in such a fashion, that (1) in the legislation 

conciliation with regard to tlie moderate Hallam. Even Cartwright, in Ms 
proposals of the Lower House in 1584 violent opposition to the national 
would not in some measure liave calmed Church, demands that the authorities 
down the dispute, — on these points the shall punish atheists and papists if 
opinions of her own ministers were they refuse to participate in the true 
divided. The experiences made in preaching of God's word. Had Eliza- 
Scotland were not, however, of a kind to beth given free scope to the dissent of 
recommend a mild ecclesiastical system those times, there would beyond doubt 
of government as productive of peace have resulted only a divided and still 
and concord. In dissenting circles more intolerant church system ; a 
themselves the sturdy manly struggle church of the apostolic era," with still 
against error was regarded as in- more rigorous principles toucliing dis- 
separablo from the serious conviction cipline and ritual. Later results have 
of the truth. Still less could the only too completely confirmed this, 
powerful opposition made by the Eoman Elizabeth was not wrong in replying to 
Catholic Church bo ignored, which, by the Emperor Eerdinand ‘‘ that she cobid 
means of the Jesuit system, had brouglit not grant ecclesiastical toleration to 
about a great alliance of Calholio those who disugj*eed with her religion, 
princes. The necessity for an external being against the laws of her Parlia- 
unionoftheEnglishCliurch -was accord- ment, and Mghly dangerous to the 
iugly in no way denied even from this state of her Icingdom, as It would sow 
side. What the opposition demanded various opinions in the nation, and 
was not loleranee, but the exclusive ac- would cherish i)arties and factions that 
kiiowledgment of tlieir ideal ’of church might disturb the presciit tranquillity 
establishnient,and havingattainedthis of the commonwealth." A generation 
aclinowledgmeut, it demanded tini- was at. least yet required, after the 
formity just as much as the national events under Mary, to give the State 
Olmrch. A remarkable expression of Church the requisite stability in the 
the highest views of the time is found institutions of England and the customs 
in Hooker's work (“ Ecclesiastical of the people. 

Polity," 1594), which is quoted in 
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afteeting internal ecclesiastical affaks, she claimed the exclu- 
sive initiative for herself and her clergy ; (2) she caused the 
enlarged administrative powers, which the ecclesiastical con- 
flict bad called forth, to be sanctioned by acts of Parliament ; 
and (3) in circumstances of war or national disorder she 
granted extraordinary powers by ordinances, and also granted 
her officers dispensation from the existing laws. But she 
made a very moderate use of these powers in eases, for 
which even the Parliaments of the eighteenth century would 
not have refused an indemnity bill. She justified reservation 
to herself of the initiative in the legislation touching internal 
Church matters, by saying that changes in matters of faith 
ought not to be brought about by resolutions of the majoritj", 
and that Parliament had no traditional rights to claim in this 
province. 

But it lay in the nature of this political government, that 
such a position did not satisfy many views and interests 
among the immediate surroundings of the Crown. In the 
Privy Council, even under Elizabeth, a notion had already 
gained ground that, in addition to the ordinary prerogative of 
the Queen, there existed also a supreme sovereignty,’^ wdiicli 
was also called the absolute power, and from which was 
primarily derived the legality of extraordinary measures in 
extraordinary difficulties. The professional bureaucracy xras 
only too ready to look upon every impediment to a govern- 
ment measure as a "'difficulty,” which could be redressed 
,by the "supreme sovereignty.” Proceeding to still greater 
lengths such conceptions took root among the clerical officiiils 
of the State Church of the time. The new position of the 
bishops as delegates of the royal power had lost its indepen- 
dence as an estate. Their highest court, the Court of High 
Commission, had become purely a body of functionaries, with- 
out either the concurrent enacting powers or the control of 
an estate, with an ordinary criminal and disciplinary juris- 
diction, which is acted and re-acted upon by the machinery 
of the Star Chamber, The system of these bureaucratic 
bodies extended still further into great provincial councils. 
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All these courts had adopted the administratiye forms and 
maxims of their ecclesiastical model, that is, of the pure 
bureaucratic system. It was natural that within this adminis- 
tration new legal conceptions should be formed. Whilst in 
Germany the modern bureaucracy was the outcome of new 
legal doctrines, so here new legal conceptions emanated from 
the already existing official bodies. They coincided with the 
old jealousy between Parliament and clergy and with the 
justifiable aversion of the clergy to be subordinated to Parlia- 
ment, with its varying jmrty-majorities. Through the daily 
contact of the sj)iritual and temporal administration, the 
conceptions of the authority of a spiritual ruler w-ere involun- 
tarily transferred to his attitude towards Parliament and the 
laity. Whilst the era of the Middle Ages had formed its 
constitutions not by reflection, but according to the sense of 
right and interests and by tradition, here for the first time, 
theoretical systems of the royal right arise, which are formed 
pre-eminently from theological views and theological polemics. 
The assemblies of the clergy in both Houses of Convocation, 
became from this time forth the centre of political doctrines 
of absolutism. After a few decades the clerical conceptions 
were consolidated in the canones of the Convocation of 1606, 
which, however, were not yet published. These theses go 
back to the origin of human government, which they look for 
in the patriarchal rule over the family as it appears in the 
Old Testament. ^"In those golden days,’' it was said ^^the 
functions of the king and priest were the true prerogatives of 
the right of birth ; until the wickedness of men brought in 
usurpation and so troubled the clear stream from its sources 
with foul admixtures, that we must now seek in prescription 
the right we can no longer ascribe to birth.” Deriving thence 
the doctrine of unconditional obedience to the King’s ordi- 
nances, it proceeds, The King’s power is therefore from 
God, that of Parliament , from men, gained perhaps by re- 
bellion ; but what right can arise from rebellion ? Or even 
if it had arisen from voluntary concession, could the King 
dispose of a gift of God and, break the disposition of Provi- 
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clence ? Gould liis grants, tlioxigli not Yoid in themselyes, be 
valid as against liis posterity— heirs like himself of the great 
gifts of Creation (2) 

The fate of the monarchy and the national constitution 
depended upon the attitude which the dynasty, that came in 
with the seventeenth century, adopted with reference to these 


(2) The new High Olinroh political 
tlieoi’ies are directly the reverse of 
the puritan opposition. Henry and 
Elizabeth had retained the episcopal 
dignity, not as a sacred ordo, but as the 
ordinary organ of Church government 
approved by experience. But when 
the puritan school violently attacked 
tlie bishops^ authority, tlie prelates 
replied by appealing to their “divine 
appointment.” They tlien followed 
Puritanism into its own territory, by 
opposing one jiw divinum to the other, 
and thus at the same time regained 
a certain independence from the civil 
powers. The episcopal office refused 
. to be permanently a mere organ of the 
civit magistrates. The more the State 
Church felt itself consolidated the 
more did its self-respect grow as it 
remembered the former position of the 
Church. But the goal was only to be 
attained by a solidarity subsisting 
between the divine appointment and 
the Crown, which latter appointed the 
bishops. After the accession of the 
Stuart dynasty to the throne it was 
perceived that the independence of the 
Church was less threatened by the 
Crown than by the Parliaments. The 
clerical absolutist theory had at all 
times its roots in the wonted profession 
of, the clergy as instructors. The habit 
of instructing the laity in spiritual 
things engenders the desire to impart 
instruction also in temporal things, in 
which the layman understands wliat is 
law and right quite as well and even 
better than tlie cleric. The demand 
that the executive should be a 
“ Christian authority,” is well founded 
as being a claim that the State is to 
obey the commandments of Christian 
morality, which are one and the same , 
for both Chiirclies, and which should 
be the mainspring of action in the 
monarch on the throne as in the 
servants of the State, as members of 


their Church. But it does not mean 
that in an eternally recurring confusion, 
the clerical body of either persuasion, 
with its interests of power, property, 
and party, should ssvay and guide the 
central government. In this connec- 
tion those ecclesiastical recommenda- 
tions are instructive, with which since 
the rise of Parliaments amid severe 
party - struggles and revolutionary 
changes, the great parliamentary ses- 
sions were introduced (such as Stubbs 
reminds us of in the period of the 
Middle Ages, and Fronde in the Tudor 
era), and which certainly contain the 
strongest exhortations to the clergy, 
not to forsake in their political speeches 
the domain of universal Ohristiiin 
morality, in order to take immediate 
part in tlie constitutional questions of 
the djiy. If it was made a reproach, to 
the ecclesiastical oppiosition, that it laid 
a political background, this was true 
in still greater measure of the clergy 
of the State Ohiu*qh, in whom solid 
zeal for the holy Church now* became 
a holy zeal for tHe secular power of the 
head of the Church. Similarly in the 
bureaucracy of the German priuoi- 
palities, we find underlying the ex- 
aggerated zeal for the power of the royal 
lord, a quiet zeal for the enhanced 
importance of their own rank. Tlie 
purely absolutist ideas of the royal 
power appeared manifest in the pam- 
phlets of the times immediately after 
James ' the First’s accession to the 
throne (cf. CowelTs Interpreter, 1607, 
under the head of King). The great 
indignation, which arose in conse- 
quence in Parliament, was calmed ])y 
aa ordinance of James I., which pro- 
hibited this pamphlet. As to the pro- 
gress of these absolutist theories of the 
clergy after another generation, ef. the 
emones of 1640, and tlie treatise of 
Filmer {infm 2^8, note). 
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new theories. As the English Eeformation had passed from 
external institutions into the hearts of men, thp intellectual 
conflict of Puritanism with the High Church system, and the 
struggle of the High Church system wuth Puritanism w^ere 
destined to return to do battle in the temporal State. The 
Stuarts, by taking part with one extreme, themselves drove 
the other side to resistance., until the King's rule was over- 
thrown. The Eeformation began in England in the sixteenth 
century wnth an external alteration of the ecclesiastical con- 
stitution; it concluded in the seventeenth century with an 
alteration in the political constitution. The controversy 
touching the fundamental doctiines of Christianity (such as 
transubstantiation) had never in England been very bitter. 
The strife was more heated as to the liturgy and ceremonial. 
In a fiery form and with a tendency towards violence, it 
maintained itself in questions touching constitution and power, 
where the self-government of the Church and the parish 
clashes wdth the supremacy and the Court of High Commission, 
and where the general priesthood opposes the bishops. The 
English people also have not been exempt from a doctrinal 
civil war; but the State Church is finally indebted to the 
passionate violence of the sects for the completion of her 
internal life, wdiich, in the German Eeformation, existed from 
the outset. 
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OHAPTEE XXXVIIL 

®i)£ ODonflitt of tfj£ Albino iHonaitJj) foitfi 

In this critical state of affairs the house of Stuart ascended 
the throne, at a time when, upon the Continent, parlia- 
mentary constitutions were everywhere coming to an end. 
That the same result was averted in England is attributable 
not to the personal character of the Stuarts, and not to the 
absence of a standing army, hut to the legal equality and 
cohesion of the estates, to self-government, and to the whole 
substructure of the English constitution. In France, the 
monarchic power had by its personal influence first to create 
a state’’ and a ^"nation.” In Germany, it was the task of 
the absolute potentates to blend the several class privileges 
together into a bare unity- In both countries, the history 
and the greatness of the monarchy was identical with the 
struggle against the landed nobility which in England had 
been already decided in the Norman period. In the lower 
stage of her development in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
England had passed through the necessary transition period 
of the absolute State, The strengthening of the royal power 
under the Tudors was brought about solely by the confusion 
of the fifteenth century, and was destined only to carry out 
the national task of the Eeformation. After the discharge of 
this mission, the English monarchy was and remained still 
a power in itself. It still remained the necessary presup- 
position of the constitution, the hereditary bearer of the 
supreme magisterial power, the source of all the piivileges of 
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tlie higher classes; with great duties as the patron of the 
rising peasantry and the towns, and with still greater duties 
for raising the labouring classes and the intellectual life, and 
in the foreign department entrusted with the great duty of 
intervention for the imperilled Protestant cause in Europe, 
But the royal family of the Stuarts had no innate feeling 
for any of these several duties. Till their time, the history 
of England had shown the monarchic power almost from 
generation to generation alternately ascending and descend- 
ing ; now the descending tendency is seen throughout a 
whole dynasty, during a period of three generations. Scarcely 
any family of ruler’s ever sat on the throne that showed itself 
so entirely devoid of all sense of royal duty. Their views and 
mode of action had practically nothing in common with the 
character of the English monarchy and the English people, 
but belong to the domestic policy of the family of the Guises 
and the religious controversies of Scotland. The Stuarts cared 
no longer for the glory and the greatness of their country, for 
the victory of the established faith of the nation, for the 
protection of the traditional common law% nor for the relief 
and advancement of the weaker classes — but only for the 
iatisfaction, of their dynastic will. All aims of this royal 
race both externally and internally are mistaken. The repre- 
sentation of Protestantism in the great struggle of the century 
was their external task ; but the Stuarts first neglected, and 
finally disowned it. The reconciliation of the claims of the 
clerical profession with the opposing spirit of self-government, 
the strengthening of the national Church, while yet main- 
taining tolerance towards other creeds, was the internal task 
which the Stuarts persistently perverted. England had, as 
a fact, become the antipodes of the whole Eoman system. Its 
European position unequivocally pointed to an energetic de- 
^lopment of its maritime power and to a vigorous champion- 
p of the cause of the Eeformation. Instead of this, James 
i:*'"became entangled in the net of intrigues of the Continental 
courts, which was of only secondary importance for England, 
a net which ought to have, been torn asunder by an honest 
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championship of the Eeformation. The pedantic perverseness 
of James I. and the aimlessness of Charles I. , could not fail 
to injure and embitter their relation to their Parliaments, In 
spite of ail the difference in their characters, a negative trait 
pervades the reigns of all the Stuart kings ; it is the want 
of appreciation of, and respect for, the law of the land. 
No one of them ever felt himself as representing ''England,” 
as identified with the honour, the rights, and the interests of 
the country. Even their religious convictions were not mani» 
tested in a sincere attachment to their national Church, in 
faithful observance of the oaths they had taken, nor in the 
exercise of any Christian duty of pardon and grace ; but only 
as controversial weapons for establishing their dynastic pre- 
tensions. The Church in their eyes is only a source of regal 
influence. Their pretended attachment to the nobility of the 
country merely displays itself in a money traffic for peerages 
and titles. All noble and systematic provision for the relief 
of the poor, for education and the advancement of the welfare 
of the lower classes, all generous encouragement of talent and 
the sciences ceases with the Stuarts. And if we add to this 
their want of talent as military leaders, their incapacity to 
enter upon any great and permanent political combination, 
it will be easy to understand how it W'as possible, in less than 
a century to destroy the belief of the nation in the kingly office.'^ 

* The dynastic character of the great measure brought about by female 

reign of the Stuarts is unmistakably influence resulting from their constant 

traceable to their origin. “In the alliance with Catholic houses. But 

princes of the house of Stuart we see the real reason, which caused historians 

little of the sober Gothic honesty of and politicians of every shade of 

the lowland Scot, much of the vanity, opinion to side against the Stuarts, 

unsteadiness and insincerity natural to is the systematic perversion of the 

the Italian and Gallic stock from monarchical principle in their hands, 

which they came (Vaughan, Hi. 13). It is a point often overlooked, that 

In their later domestic policy, which many of their measures were more in 

wavered between Spanish and French harmony with the letter of the law 

alliances, it is perhaps most of all than is assumed according to the staiid- 

their genealogical vanity which makes point of the present constitution— not 

them swerve from the natural alliance, unheard of pretentions, but an advance 

with the Protestant houses. Their upon the road which the Tudors had 

attitude with regard to theological . trodden. But whilst the Tiulors acted 
questions, w^as in the first generation in a dictatorial manner in the full con- 
determined by the embittered character sciousness of their royal duties, the 
of the Scotch Eeformation. Their later, Stuarts insist on enforcing their per- 
leaning towards Catholicism was in sonal will out of mere idle egotism. 
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The first sta-ge in the beginning of the struggle is certainly 
more like one of those comic scenes, such as in the dramatic 
masterpieces of Shakespeare precede a tragic issue. In James 
I. a learned pedant had ascended the throne, unldngly in 
bearing, manners, and speech, one who seemed to regard the 
proceedings in the Church and in Parliament as mere rhe- 
torical exercises, in which absolute supreme sovereignty should 
be taught to unbelievers by ratiocination; — and withal timidly 
retiring before the first signs of serious resistance, and sacri- 
ficing his ministers to the vengeance of Parliament, His 
whole reign is a weak succession of protests, which did not 
prevent Parliament from re-establishing the right of impeach- 
ing the officers of the Crown, declaring monopolies illegal, and 
enforcing in the Lower House their own decision respecting 
elections.'"^ 

But what James the First’s “ kingcraft ” failed to accomplish, 
led to a decisive struggle under Charles I. The encroachments 
of the jure clivino monarchy, are all directed simultaneously to 
the one practical and decisive point, the abolition of the parlia- 
mentary grants of subsidies. These periodical money grants 
presupposed a constant understanding between the Crown and 
Parliament touching acts of legislation and foreign policy, 
with which an absolute monarchy was Cj[uite incompatible. 
The opposition of his first two Parliaments, and their refusal 
to grant subsidies, was met by Charles I. by prompt dis- 
solution, and by the issue of ordinances to intimidate the 
opposition. The Star Chamber is made use of for compulsory 

** James I. was possessed of the The learning whicli is diHpliiyod iii liis 
genealogical crochet which induced writings, as in the “ Basil icon Doron 
the son of Mary Stuart and Darnley (intended for his son), in his works 
to believe that lie united in his person upon sorcery, the exorcism of devils, 
the hereditary monarchy of the Anglo- etc., an unmistakable penetration, 
Saxon, dynasty, the Norman kings, the almost cunning, and at tlie same tini(3 
Plantagenets, and the Tudors, Much a want of sound j udgment as to the 
as liis aversion to Puritanism and the , aifairs which stirrounded him, form a 
insipid tlieological controversies of the marvellously confasf,‘d character in 
' >.riod, which resulted from the Scotch this curious man, whom his admirers 

•igioiis conflicts, may tell in his; called ‘‘The British Solomoii,” and 
\wVour, yet the decidedly unkingly , whom the Due do Sully designated 
bearing of this monarch ultimately ‘‘ the wisest fool in Europe.” 
tended to shake the royal authority, : 
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loans,, wMcli were moreover extorted by. compulsory billeting 
of soldiers, the forcible pressing of sailors, and arbitrary 
arrests. The increasing opposition has, however, soon reached 
the stage at which intimidation is no longer effectual. The 
King is compelled by pecuniary necessity to summon a third 
Parliament, and in this is constrained by the united opposition 
of both Houses to acknowledge the Petition of Eight,” and 
to approve the declaratory statute (3 Charles I. c. 1), which 
pronounces all forced loans, arbitrary arrests, and proceedings 
by martial law as unlawful both in the past and for the 
future.^'^* Up to this point the conflict has retained the cha- 
racter of former periods ; administrative abuses and national 
grievances still continue in the grooves of the old struggles 
between the monarchy and Parliament. 

But the King, with the intention of not keeping his word, 
after obtaining his subsidy, dissolved Parliament, firmly 
resolved never again to convene a Parliament. Ashamed 
that his cousins of France and Spain should have accom- 
plished a work which he had scarcely begun,” he commenced, 
from March, 1629, a system of personal government, quite 
new to England, a system which deliberately attacks the 
foundations of the parliamentary constitution, and introduces 
new departures into the ecclesiastical and temporal adminis- 
tration, wdth the fixed purpose of systematically destroying 
them. The three weapons ready to hand were, the royal 
ecclesiastical government, the Privy Council, and the appoint- 
ment of law officers. 

1. The royal ecclesiastical government had placed the ap- 
pointment of the supreme ecclesiastial tribunal and of the 
bishops in the hands of the King for the maintenance of the 
national Chm’ch in the form recognized by Act of Parlia- 

Tlie four points of the Petition law of the land ,* (3) that soldiers or 
of Bight are : (1) That no freeman sailors shall not be quartered upon 
shall be compelled to pa}^ any gift, private houses ; (4) that certain regula- 
loan, benevolence or tax, without the tions touching the punisliment of 
consent, of the representatives of the soldiers , and sailors according to 
nation as declared by acts of Parlia- martial law, shall be repealed, and such 
ment; (2) that no freeman shall be shall not Be issued for the future, 
imprisoned or arrested contrary to the-, , 
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ment. Under JameB I. the time had arrived when the Church 
stood no longer in need of that over-rigorous uniformity 
which, under Elizabeth, had appeared essential to its stability. 
James I. did not attempt to disguise his idea that the insti- 
tution of bishops and the episcopal power were pre-eminently 
designed to accustom subjects to the . obedience they owed 
to their sovereign and to keep them steadfast in it. Charles 
I., although a Protestant in his personal belief, imagined that 
he could achieve the development of his spiritual supremacy 
into temporal absolutism most readily by a return to the 
standard doctrines and forms of the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 
This was the object of the Catholicizing reforms of Archbishop 
Laud, the return to the doctrine of transubstantiation in an 
ambiguous phraseology, auricular confession, preference of 
unmarried to married priests, revival of picture-worship, of 
the crucifix, of gorgeous vestments, of the sacramental altar, 
and of genuflexions, combined with intolerable vexation and 
persecution of the puritan sects. By the systematic ap- 
pointment of men of this tendency to the high places in the 
Church, the royalist hierarchy and the ecclesiastical spirit of 
caste w^as carried to the pitch which is aptly expressed by the 
eanones of the Convocation of 1640. (1) 

(1) The perversion of ecclesiastical the other hand, the ecclesiastical power 
goyernmeiit to political purposes is ex- no longer serves the Beformution, but 
pressed in James’s motto : “ No bishop, the extension of royal powers against 
no King.” From the year 1595 the the Parlitanent. The Churcli, whicli 
dissenting body had become hiiown tinder Archhisbop Land had boeomo 
umler the ])arty name of Sabbatarians, Arminian, became the instnimeiit for 
and under James I. tlie sects laid extending at once the power of the 
attained oonsidera, bio proportions. Still, King and of tlio clergy. The inc.rt\as- 
however, a consciousness of a funda- ing rigour of the Court of High Corn- 
niontal sednsm in tiie political sysleni mission, the persistent jKirse.rntion of 
as a whole did not exist. The collision the Puritans, engondenal that amount 
of the two systems took place in more of bitterness which in the conrso of 
special departments, particularly in the civil war bursts forth in this direc- 
the increasing complaints of the eccle- tion. It would seem a special in- 
siastical jairty as to the frequent in- tervention of Providence that in every 
terfereuce of the temporal courts with constitutional conflict it is the most 
eccdcsiastical jurisdiction by means of extreme party that is dcBtined to 
prohilutions. In IGIC the conflict arose undertake tlie formation of a counter 
between the Equity Courts of the party. In tliat most disastrous iriornent 
Chancellor and tlie courts of common when Charles I. on tlui 5th of May, 
law. In this period the conflict became , 1640, dissolved the moderate ‘‘Short 
a class struggle betweeri the clergy Parliament,” the ecclesiastics remained 
and the lawyers. Under Charles L, on ■ assembled to enact those eanones which 
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2. The Privy Council was destined to sit in banco, and 
with the assistance of the common law judges to conduct the 
highest business of Government according to the laws of the 
land, and to supplement these laws in all discretionary points, ^ 
where the exercise of the sovereign rights was not determined 
by law, so as to do justice to the extraordinary needs of the 
State and of society. For the Stuarts these discretionary 
powers were the fulcrum by which the constitution was to 
be lifted off its hinges. With this idea the ministers from 
Buckingham to Strafford proceed in an increasing scale until 
the utterly unprincipled tyranny, and insolent trampling down | 
of the laws of the land, which characterizes the renegade 
policy of Strafford is reached. As the domestic policy of the 
dynasty met with a conceivable impediment in the corporate 
nature, in the deliberate |)rocedure of the council^ and in its 
legal advisers, James L had begun to thrust the troublesome 
apparatus on one side by discharging State business in the 
King's cabinet," that is, in small confidential sittings, in 
which the counsels of the courtiers (his immediate com- 
panions) at once became of more paramount influence than 
those of the responsible ministers. It is the body thus con- 
stituted that now, under the name of a royal council, exercises 
the discretionary powers of the Star Chamber," powers 
which had been created for quite different, for legitimate and 
honourable ends. From this starting-point proceed the police 
measures, which were necessary for the new system of rule, - 
and which as the opposition increased, became a complete 
system of banishments, house searchings, seizures, and refusal 
of the habeas eoryns. From this centre that method of govern- 

dcclato “every assertion of an indepen- or a form of f^^overnment. The pater- 
dent co-active power besides the royal familias rules" aoconling to no other 
power to be high treason.” The real laws than his own. Kings succeed by 
standard of tlie Higli Church theories, . right of their parents to the exercise of 
liowever, was just at this time the. the highest jurisdiction. ''J’hey are 
pamphlet of Eilmer, “ Putriarchay above, all law. They have a divine 
which was regarded as the keystone nf right , to absolute power, and are nut 
the system. All government, he urges,, responsible to any human authority, 
is absolute TOOTiurehy. No man, is bom It was, however, considered advisable 
free, and in consequence no one can . not to issue this pamphlet in imnt 
have had the liberty to choose a ruler . until after tlie Eestoration. 
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ment was developed, wMch, to use Clarendon’s expression, 

commands by ordinances what was not commanded by law; 
forbids wliat was not forbidden by law, and then again 
punishes disobedience to the ordinances by heavy fines and 
imprisonment.” (2) 

3. The selection of law officers by royal afimniment from 
among the leaders of the legal profession was intended to 
render the administration of the permanent part of the legal 
system independent of the temporary political system. This 
royal right had hitherto been exercised in such a dignified 
and impartial manner, that all the dynastic changes of the 
fifteenth century, and all the religious changes of the six- 
teenth century passed by without any change in the nature 
of the judicial body. Under James I., political motives, for 
the first time, dictate the dismissal of a Lord Chief Justice 
(Sir Edward Coke), and a shameless system of the sale of 
judicial offices appears, which shakes the honourable character 
the bench had gained under the Tudors. Under Charles I. 
this appointment to the judicial offices becomes a political 
system. As early as the year 1626, Chief Justice Crewe was 
dismissed for refusal to acknowledge the legality of enforced 
loans; in 1680 the Chief Baron, Walter, was suspended because 
he disputed the legality of a proceeding taken against members 
of Parliament on account of acts and speeches in the House ; 
in 1634, Sir Eobert Heath was similarly treated for his op- 
position to the ship-money and to Archbishop Laud, His 
place w^as taken by Chief Justice Finch, a man on whom the 

(2) The transformation of the Privy sagacity revives oven the old-fashioned 
Council is the outcome of a systematic fines for failure to take up the liouour 
combination of the right oi* issuing of knighthood, and the old forest laws 
ordinances with administrative coercion, themselves in order to open u]> new 
In fact a now legislation has been sources of revenue. In contravGution of 
created wliicJi does not concur with but , the statute of James I. rnonopolie^s were 
destructively opposes the legislation of made a new source of income, as was 
the country and the parliamentary con- also the incorporation of tlie wealthiest 
stitution. The state of affairs which trades into guilds. The ordinances 
existed in the Norman period, returns, even invaded purely private rights, by 
in which the royal power of inflicting pulling down houses and shutting up 
police fines by amerciaments actually- 'shops for the purpose of embellish- 
leads to a legislative power. The ordi- ing the surroundings of St. PauFs 
nance which decrees the ship-money Cathedral, 
proceeds from the council* Financial ^ , 
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court could depend. The small number of judicial ofidces 
wMcli -were of consequence were filled with “men of con- 
fidence ” in such a way, that the time soon came in which nc 
constitutional principle and no law could be upheld wheu 
subjected to the interpretation of the judges holding office. 
In the counties, the appointment of the sheriffs and the 
formation of the commissions of justices of the peace was 
conducted on an analogous system. (3) 

With this apparatus of coercive measures, Charles I. now 
set himself to abolish the three fundamental rights of Parlia- 
ment, which stood in his way. 

The chief point was the abolition of the financial rights oj 
Parliament. James I. had attempted to apply his theory 
of supreme sovereignty to the imposition of new taxes, but 
had afterrvards given way. -This attack was now again 
seriously renewed with that ship-money, which has become 
world-renowned. Former kings, relying on their military 
sovereignty, had, occasionally in time of war, raised contribu- 


(3) The perversion of the' position 
of the courts of justice begins as a 
dynastic feature conteiuporaTleonsly 
with tlie accession of the Stuarts. 
James I. declared to his judges that 
he would himself decide legal questions, 
as he had been told that law depended 
upon reason, and he was as well 
furnished with reason as his judges. 
1-Ie often insisted upon a personal con- 
ference with the judges before they 
passed judgment — “auricular taldng 
of opinions/’ as I^ord Coke described it. 
Among his advisers there were even at 
that time supporters of the supreme 
sovereigntv, who advised him to make 
an example of a judge for his audacity, 
by which the whole body would be 
kept in wholesome dread. One of 
these was the same Lord Bacon, who 
afterwards urged the deposition of Chief 
Justice Coke as a kind of discipline, 
because he had opposed the interests 
of thci King, which example would keep 
the others more in dread.” Ellesmere 
was directed to postpone ^n action 
against an accused individual, because 
he has sbowh himself in the House of - 
Parliament very zealous in our service’^ 


(Foss, vi. 2). Under James the prin- 
ciples were, however, always worse 
than their application, for which both 
courage and consistency w^ere lacking. 
The shameless sale of judicial appoint- 
ments, as those of the Attorn ey-Greneral 
and the serjeants, for which sums of 
£10,000, £4000, and the li.ke, wore 
offered and accepted, was most per- 
nicious (Foss, vi. 3). Under Charles I. 
the “strong rule” begins in this 
department. Not the lews of the land, 
but the personal will of the King was, 
to be tbe rule of the courts. Thus 
came about the inconsiderate dismissal 
and suspension of the opposing judges, 
the appointment of “ men of cors- 
hdence ” to the small number of impor- 
tant offices; for instance, Sir John 
Finch, on acconnt of Ms approved 
behaviour as speaker of the Lower 
House, was appointed to the office of 
Lord Chief Justice. On the occasion 
of the granting of the Petition of Eight, 
the justices who were privately con- 
sulted were of opinion that the bill 
might be allowed to pass, and tbe 
Government continue the same prac- 
tices as heretofore 1 
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tions in money for the defence of the coasts of coast-coiinties. 
These were now made use of, in a time of peace, for the 
imposition of a money contribntion upon all coast and inland 
counties, which was to he levied by the King in council, 
distributed among the eonnties and cities, and employed for 
the general purposes of State. It was required to raise a 
round sum of £200, 000 in taxes, which amounted to quite as 
much as the subsidies that were ordinarily granted. The 
way was j)aved by the unanimous opinion of the twelve judges 
being previously obtained, and afterwards, when the case had, 
by Hampden's refusal, been brought to a judicial decision, a 
majority of the judges again declared for the legality of the 
tax, even in juclimndo. This was the centre of the attacks 
upon the constitution of Parliament and the turning-point 
of the constitutional conflict, because it proved to the meanest 
understanding the latest tendency of the Government, and the 
systematic eorruption of the courts. Even that high royalist, 
Lord Clarendon, expresses himself upon this point as follows : 
^‘^But when they saw in a court of law (that law that gave 
them a title to and possession of all that they had) reason of 
State urged as elements of law, judges as sharp-sighted as 
secretaries of State, and in the mysteries of State ; judgment 
of law grounded upon matter of fact, of which there was 
neither inquiry nor proof; and no reason given for the 
payment of the thirty shillings in question, but what included 
the estates of the standers-by ; they had no reason to hope 
that doctrine, or the promoters of it, would be contained 
within any bounds. And here the damage and mischief 
cannot be expressed that the Crown and State sustained by 
the deserved reproach and infamy that attended the judges; 
there being no possibility to preserve the dignity, reverence, 
and estimation of the laws themselves, but by the integrity 
and innocency of the judges/' After this judgment the 
moneys that were still needed were raised by supplementary 
ordinances, (a) 

{a) Tlie principal service whidi was stitxxtional straggle was the recognition 
demanded from the judges in the COB- of the legality of ship-money. The 
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ill the loosely defined province of the ordinances (p» 186 ), 
which form binding administrative rules, not indeed in con- 
tradiction to parliamentary statutes, yet co-ordinate with them. 
But so soon as Parliament was no longer convened, and an 
administrative executive was formed by the Star Chamber, 
every barrier was broken down. The police and financial 
measures of the Government were now carried still further by 
a progressive chain of ordinances, which fix the prices of 
provisions, regulate the incorporation of merchants and 
traders on payment of large sums of money, and open up 
other sources of revenue; they are supplemented in this 
matter by the police system of arrests and banishments. 
The unreasonably severe fines inflicted by the Star Chamber 


twelve judges were first of all assembled 
under Sir Jolm Finch, and (according 
to theii* own statements) were, under 
threats and promises, induced to deliver 
the opinion “ that ’when the good and 
safety of the kingdom in general is 
concerned, and the whole kingdom in 
danger, his Majesty might, by writ 
under the great seal, command all his 
subjects, at their charge, to provide 
and furnish such number of ships, with 
men, munition, and victuals, and for 
such time as he should think fit, for 
the defence and safety of the kingdom ; 
and that by law he might compel the 
doing thereof, in case of refusal and 
refractoriness ; and that he was the sole 
judge both of the danger, and when 
and how the same was to be prevented 
and avoided.’’ Only two judges dis- 
sented, but they were at last induced 
to sign the judgment. These judges 
were informed by Lord Wentworth 
“ that it was the greatest service that 
the legal profession had rendered the 
Crown during this period.” By a royal 
order, under the great seal, the sheriffs 
were instructed to burden every county 
with the duty of providing a ship. 
The county of Bucks, for example, in 
which Hampden resided, has to furnish 
a ship of war of 450 tons, with 180 
men, cannons, powder, double rigging, 
provisions, and all necessaries. This 
ship is to be brought to Portsmouth by 


a certain day, and from that time on 
for twenty- six weeks to be kept in 
provisions, pay, and ail necessaries, at 
the expense of the county. But as no 
such equipment of a ship was really in- 
tended, the sheriff was further ordered, 
with the assistance of the mayors, to 
assess the requisite moneys upon the 
several freeholders and burgesses, and 
to hand in the assessment lists. In 
cases where payment is refused execu- 
tion was ordered and carried out with 
the greatest rigour. The mass of the 
population submitted to the violent 
measures of the Star Chamber. Only 
John Hampden, by refusing to pay 
the tax, brings the question to an issue 
before the courts of common law, 
this time before the full bench of 
Exchequer Chamber, In giving their 
decision in this judicial case the judges 
felt some scruples ; for fully three 
months they considered and argued the 
matter. Finally, seven judges gave 
their decision in favour of the Crown, 
while Groke and Hutton decided the 
principle in Hampden’s favour, and 
the remaining three judges sided with 
the latter for formal reasons. The moral 
efiect of this event was decisive as to 
the course of the civil war. The history 
of the sliip-money is told in detail in 
Bushworlh, ii. 335, 344, 352, 364, 453, 
480-605, 727, 975, 985, 991, 1395, and 
App., 169-225, etc. ; c/. Hailam, ii. c. 8. 
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became also an immediate source of revenue. The system of 
ordinances directed against refusals to pay illegal taxes, 
against unfavourable verdicts of juries, and against unfavour- 
ably regarded members of Parliament, combined with the 
Star Chamber, silences for a time all ox^position. (/;) 

The light of controlling the executive, and the right of im- 
X)eachiiig ministers, was at length simply got rid of by not 
summoning a Parliament. To the other errors of Charles I. 
was added an entire failure to appreciate the elements of 
resistance. At court least of all was the decisive weight which 
the Commons now threw into the balance of political power 
understood. The history of England could till that time show 
no instance of any great movement which had emanated from 
the Lower House. Both corporately and individually the 
commons only appeared to the royal Government as elements 
of a second order, whose perversity could be silenced by 
simx^le means. As a blow for the intimidation of the oppo- 
sition, at the close of the third Parliament, a judicial action 
was commenced against Sir John Elliot and two other 

mbers of Parliament on account of their speeches in Par- j 

Irament, after the judges had been previously summoned 
together by a royal cabinet missive to give their opinion upon 
the questions of the Attorney-General relating to the case. 

In consequence of this opinion, information was laid in the 
Eing^s Bench, wdiich ended with a condemnation by the same 
court to a heavy fine and imprisonment. Elliot died in 
prison, (c) : 

(h) The illegal ordinances were en- temporaries at the incredible snm of 
forced by the penal decrees of the Star £6,000,000 (liushworth, ii. 219). Fiffy i 

Chamber, by arrests and police con- thousand emigrants left their native 
straint. Besides tines and imprison- land in consequence of this oppression. i 

ment the Star Clianibcr now decreed The King and ArchbislK>p Laud only 5 

the pillory, corporal punishment, and found in this a matter for regret because 
cutting oil' tlic ears. Only sentences of ecclesiastical discipline could not pur- 
death and confiscations were reserved sue the emigrants. An ordinance pro- 
to the ordinary courts of justice. The , Mbited further emigration. | 

penal jurisdiction of the Star Chamber , (c) Next iu importance to the judg- 
is, however, also an immediate source naents in Humpdeifs case it was tile j 

of revenue through pecuniary fines of. previously delivered judgment of the | 

£20,000, £10,000, and £5000, which are King's Bench upon Sir John Elliot, . ^ 

now ordinary phenomena. , The total Benzil Hollis, and Benjamin Yaientiue, f 

amount of them was computed by con- „ on account of their speeches in the ? 
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The iDrmcix3al author and adviser of this new ‘'vigorous'" 
government was, next to Archbishop Land, pre-eminently 
Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, who with the fiery zeal of the 
political renegade, and with his motto, ‘‘thorough,’' applied 
to England those principles that had been satisfactorily tried 
in Ireland. By appointing the sheriffs and justices of the 
peace according to a party system, by corrupting and intimi- 
dating the municipal governments by the administrative 
penal jurisdiction of the Star Chamber, and in urgent cases 
by the emploj^’ment of courts-martial, it was hoped to be able 
to overcome all opposition in the counties. This certainly 
involved an utter misconception of the substructure of the 
English constitution, of that union of the military, judicial, 
police, and financial administration with the county and 
municipal government. With the legal formation of the 
national militia, and with the office of magistrate and jury 
as necessary organs of the courts and the police, a system 
which presupposed an army of paid military and civil officers 
entirely dependent upon the Government was impracticable. 
The increasing opposition of the officers of local government, 
rendered independent by property, and the want of immediate 
executive officers, was sure in a very brief period to disarm 
both coercive administration and enforced taxation. Con- 
fronted with the barely organized elements of a standing 
army, the decayed national militia was yet too pow^erful to 
be met on equal terms. Sheriffs and magistrates might be 
deposed and appointed ; but they had still to be taken from 
the district of the county itself, in which an illegal method 
of government was felt in quite another way than it would 
be in a professionally disciplined bureaucracy. It was owing 
to this cause, that the storm against the parliamentary 
constitution, which began in the centre, slowly abated in the 
counties, in which the reliable instruments of despotism were 

Lower House, wliich proved tlie corrnp- Oputemporary writers all unite in re- 
tion of the courts in ordinary and marking that from the moment these 
.everyday legal questions, and with it jndgmantg were delivered public feel- 
the cessation of Government according ing in the country inclined to decided 
to law (May, Pari. Practice,” i. c. 4). resistance. 
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wanting. It was once more the communal system which 
saved English liberty from being overwhelmed by the despotic 
administrative system. A quiet but unconquerabie opposition 
lay in the cohesion of the propertied classes, in the strong 
structure of the English county, and in its now firm union 
with the municipal and parochial bodies. The resources of 
the system became exhausted, the necessities of war and the 
Scotch insurrection forced the King after eleven years once 
more to call a Parliament ; first of all the so-called Short 
Parliament,” which after a few weeks was frivolously dis- 
missed, but only to make way shortly afterwards for the 

Long Parliament ” that met on the 3rd of November, 1C40. 

The measures of the Parliament are directed successively 
against the specific abuses of the supreme powers, and ac- 
cordingly assume a retrograde action against the three abused 
organs of the royal power : — 

1. Against the corruption of the tribunals: by declaring 
ship-money illegal, and by cancelling the judgment against 
Hampden; the judges who had taken part in these doings 
were put on their trial, t 

2. Against the Privy Council : Strafford was impeached of 
high treason, and — characteristic enough of the morality of 
such a bureaucracy — the twelve judges give a verdict of high 
treason though the case was doubtful, against the leading 
minister, to whose bill of attainder and execution, the King 
also, as cowardly as he wms selfish, gave his consent. But, 
for all future times, the administrative, penal and civil juris- 
diction of the Privy Council, as well as all the accessory 
institutions of the Star Chamber, were swept away by Act of 
Parliament. The stat. 16 Charles I. c. 10 categorically 
declares, ‘'^that neither his Majesty, nor his Privy Council, 
have or ought to have any jurisdiction, power or authority, by 
English Bill, petition, articles, libel, or any other arbitrary 

t The Long Parliament replies to bench in Westminster Hall. A like 
the corrnptiori of justice mth an im- resolution passed in botli Houses lays 
peachment of high treason against the down for the future, that the judges 
Lord Keeper Pinch and the six judges shall he appointed fur life, “ qmmdiu 
who took part in the ease, one of wdiom se bene gmt^rintP 
was even arrested upon the judicial 
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way wiiatsoever, to examine or draw into question^ determine 
or dispose of tlie lands, tenements, hereditaments, goods or 
chattels of any of the subjects of this kingdom ; but that the 
same ought to be tried and determined in the ordinary courts 
of justice, and by the ordinary course of law.” To erect a 
rampart against the abolition of Parliament by systematic 
refusal to summon the Houses, the so-called 
declared the summoning of a Parliament to be obligatory after 
an interval of, at most, three years. The vexatious use, whicli 
Charles L made of his pi*erogative of dissolving Parliament, 
is replied to by Parliament with the momentous resolution, 
which declared the f)resent Parliament to be indissoluble 
without its own consent; even prorogation and adjournment 
might only take place by Act of Parliament. ft 
S. Against the abuse of the ecclesiastical ^oiver was direct^ i 
the abolition of the Court of High Commission, which was 
similarly abolished for all time by stat. 16 Charles I. c. 11. 
This is immediately followed by the impeachment of the twelve.^ 
bishops. It was further resolved on the first of September, 
1642, by the Lower House, nemme contradicente : that the 


ft There exists no other sanction 
•which public law can employ against 
an unconstitutional abuse of the right 
of decreeing, but tlse impeachment of 
ministers. The Lower House, accord- 
ingly, proceeded as boldly as it did 
consistently to an impeachment of 
Archbishop Laud and the Earl of 
Strafford for high treason. The aecn- 
sation declared there had been an at- 
tempt to subvert the fuii<lamental laws 
of the land,” and this was consistent 
•witli the truth. In the course of the 
tri'd a grave doubt arose, whether ac- 
cording to the letter and the application 
of the laws reluting to high treason, 
such a proceeding fell under the idea 
of treason against the royal person or 
not, seeing that everything iiad been 
done in pursuance of the order, or at 
all events with the sanction of the King. 
In former criminal cases tlie actual 
will of the King had been distin- 
guished from the legal will ; the fct, 
of these had not been a protection to. 


the ministers for the violation of the 
latter. But the application of the 
penalty of high treason to eases of this 
description was quite as novel as the 
conduct of Charles I. himself. The 
advice of the servile judges was ac- 
cordingly obtained, and, without one 
dissentient voice, their reply ran that 
upon t]ie articles c>f accusation proved 
against him, Strafford had rightly in- 
curred the penalties of high treason ” 
(Pari. Hist., ii. 757). The" eondemna- 
•iion was passed in the Lower House 
with tifty-nine, and in the Upper House 
with nineteen dissentient voices. Still 
more lasting was the energy with which 
both Houses in accord attacked the 
pernicious instrument of this mode of 
government. The abolition of the wlioio 
civil and criminal jurisdiction of the 
Star Chamber and of its imitations, tin? 
provincial councils, by stat. 16 Charl<3s 
I. c. 10 was a decisive step for the whole 
future of England. 
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government of the Church by archhishopSj bishops, their 
chancellors and commissioners, cleans and chapters, arch- 
deacons, and other ecclesiastical officers, was, by long experi- 
ence, found to be a great hindrance to the complete refonna- 
tioii and the growth of religion, and a very great hindrance 
to the State and the Government of the realm, and that the 
House accordingly resolved to abolish it. Shortly afterwards 
an ordinance to this effect was issued, and the Church pro- 
perty was sequestrated in favour of the Commonwealth. In 
due course there follows the condemnation and execution of 
Archbislicp Laud.ttt 

Charles I. had given way to these strong but consistent 
measures. The Petition of Eight (3 Charles I.), and the 
statutes 16 Charles I. have, in actual fact, the importance of 
a second Magna Charta. The constitutional struggle had 
now reached a stage wffiich in the Middle Ages was usually 
concluded wdth a treaty of peace, with solemn compacts on 
oath under the guarantee of the Church. But it was soon 
manifest that a compact of this description to suit both sides 
could no longer be obtained. The dissensions between the 
King and the Parliament become more and more intense. 
The ill-considered attempt of the King to arrest in person five 
members of the opposition in the Lower House, and the dis- 
pute as to the command of the militia, give the signal at the 
commencement of the year 1642 for both parties to appeal 
to arms.* 



ttt The Long Parliament replied to 
the resolutions of the convocations first 
of all with the stat, 10 Charles I. c. 11, 
by which the Court of High Commission 
was abolished with the proviso, that no 
new court might he instituted with like 
power.% jurisdiction, or authority, and 
that all patents to this end were to be 
nidi and void. The Lower House de- 
clared the objectionable canones null 
aiid void, and not even binding upon 
the clca*gy, and impeached Archbishop 
Laud, and subsequently the twelve 
bisliops. The feeling in this .direction 
is evident from the unanimity of the 
resolution, which was passed with one' 


dissentient, wdm proposed to send the 
bishops to a madhouse. By a resolution 
of the 21st of February, 1642, the twelve 
bishops were condemned, to lose tht;ir 
temporal and spiritual estates, and to 
be imprisoned for life. 

* The ‘‘History of the Long Par- 
liament,” which has been haudeii 
down to ns by the contcinporaiy writer 
and parliamentary secretary, T. May 
(“Plistory of the Long l-*ariiamei)t ”} 
has been republished ^London, 1 . 854 ) ; 
c/. : Parry, “ Pariiamouts,” pp. 340- 
533. The eventful Jjong Parliament 
of the 3rd of November, 1649, con- 
sisted of 480 members of the Lower 
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In the civil war which now began some accident gave 
special prominence to the two party-names, ‘^cavaliers’' and 
roundheads.’’ Nobles, knights, burgesses, and peasants 
divide into two camps, analogous to the English constitution, 
the elements of which had now come into collision with each 
other. On the side of the King are enlisted the majority of 
the nobles and the great gentry, partly from conviction and 
partly for the sate of honour ; on the side of the Parliament 
the majority of the prosperous industrial towns and of the 
free peasantry, led on sometimes by lords, and sometimes by 
men of the old landed gentry, as Hampden, Digges, Vane, 
etc., who, according to the titular system of the Continent, 
would have borne high titles of nobility, or who like Blake, 
Bradshaw, and Cromwell, at least belonged to good families. 
The rank and file on each side consisted of the national militia 
similarly divided. The rulmg classes had thus become cleft 
asunder, each party still inclined for compromise ; the Cava- 
liers frequently negotiating even without the King’s consent. 
On both sides the war was honourably waged, with conscien- 

Hotise for England, and 24 for Wales, of great importance that James I. had 
To the Upper House had been sum- repealed the older militia statutes as 
moned one duke, one marquis, 63 to the gradation, of the military service 
earls, five viscounts, 54^ barons, two (1 Jac. I. c. 25, sec. 216). The opinion 
archbishops, and 24 bishops. The again prevailed that the insular position 
Lower House was one of the wealthiest of tlie country made an organized army 
and most brilliant assemblies that Eng- altogether unnecessary. Since this 
land had until then seen. Charles time the Government "had reserved to 
once more attempted tlie tactics of flat- itself the right to recruit soldiers ac- 
tering compliance, but his words in- cording as need arose. The civil war 
spired no confidence. The reaction consequently began with greatly dis- 
could therefore find no support. The organized military institutions. Corn- 
ill-considered attempt of the King to paratively destitute of military preten- 
arrest in person five members of the sions as the militia was in the majority 
opposition in the Lower House, could of the counties, it completely lost its 
leave no doubt as to the aims of the cohesion so soon as the civil war broke 
court. The cond if ion of Scotland and asunder its composing elements. Whilst 
Ireland were such as to lead to the in- freeholders and boroughs for the most 
evitable necessity of voting supplies, part took the side of the Parliament, 
The King scarcely attempted to disguise the majority of the nobles and the old 
the fact that he wished to devote the landed gentry with their tenants and 
money to levying' a standing army, servants declared for the King, so that 
Parliament, on the other hand, de- , ,at times it almost seemed as if the 
manded that it should appoint the lord feudal array of the Middle Ages, and 
lieutenant of the county militia j the the more ihodern county militia were 
King refused this, whereupon both drawn up against one another, 
parties took up arms. It now proved ■ . ■ , . 
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tious observance of capitulations and truces, only with less 
discipline by tlie Eoyalists than by their opponents. No trace 
of c.'iBs animosity is manifested ; even among the conditions 
of peace of 1546 was included the elevation of Cromwell and 
six others to the peerage or to a higher rank in the peerage. 

The Parliament took the one course possible under the cir- 
cumstances. As it had to impose taxes, pay armies, and 
administer justice, the creation of a kind of executive power 
had become necessary for the discharge of these functions ; 
though the royal power was still recognized in principle. For 
self-preservation, the temporary retention of these institutioiiB 
was proposed to the King in the nineteen articles as a condi- 
tion of peace, ye,^: not as a precedent of the constitution, but 
only to save themselves from being delivered over to the 
vengeance of Charles and his party. Even in the covenant 
with the Scotch insurgents, which went further, there is con- 
tained a solemn engagement upon oath ^'to uphold the person 
of the King and his authority.*' 

The party which had been hitherto the leading one in Par- 
liament was, for that very reason, incapable of bringing the 

** An external separatifHi into two population, Nobles and gentry, town 
camps took place also in Parliament and conntry arc to be found in the 
itself, when the King in December, ranks of both, thongh in dilTerent pro- 
1G42, summoned his faithful ” mem- portions ; only the State Oiiiirch with 
bew to Oxford to continue the sittings, its official organization that bad now 
Only 118 commoners obeyed the King^s become absolute is wholly and entirely 
summons, The majority that reimdiied upon the royal side. To the latter be- 
away, consisted for the most part of the long just those northern provinces in 
middle party, members of the Presby- wliicli gemtry and yeomanry had still 
terian way of thinking, and a small retained their rnariial customs and in- 
numher of Independents. The greater ciinations. This circumstixnco and the 
rmmber of the lords was likewise at unity in the command of the troops 
first with the Farl lament at Westrairis- created an advantage for the royal 
ter, and, it was only subsequently that party* ’which, however, became wcak- 
the majority of the lords went over to ened by the fact Uiat the moimte<l 
the Parliament at Oxford (Eushworth, landowners and their iemuits eoiiid ijot 
V. 559 But the great majority easily be kept in subordination, and it 

even of royalist lords and gentiemen was even less easy to turn them into a 
still hold firmly to the rights and regular army. The parliamentary pai'ty 
privileges of Parharaont, whilst the had the advantage in numbers, in its 
King ire s his Oxford Parliament greater financial resmirces, in its better 
(‘^The Mongrel FaiTiumcnt”) almost , management, and above all in perse- 
with contempt. On a general average :v,ering zeal and the religious enthu» 
the parliamentary party, as compared .siasm of the sects for the cause of 
with the royal party, was in a strimgth, liberty, 
of about two-thirds to one-third of the , 
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conflict to a conclusion. True to their principles, they could 
not overthrow the monarchy, which they recognized as a 
precedent factor of the constitution, without midermining their 
own rights. Their principle of an equitable agreement — -true 
and effectual within a recognized constitution — suffered ship- 
wreck, on the impossibility of a compromise as to the broken 
constitution. And this impossibility lay in the person of the 
King himself. 

Charles had been brought up at a time and with surround- 
ings, in which deceit was regarded as diplomacy. A consti- 
tution was altogether incompatible with his notions of the 
royal power, of royal duties and oaths. The tribunals, and 
all the oaths taken by officers of the realm had, after an 
experience of twenty years, proved unreliable. No one could 
doubt that the King, if he once regained possession of his 
desi)otic powers, would return with redoubled energy to his 
system. His well-known temperament, the feeling of injured 
honour, and the influence of a proud, intriguing consort, made 
his return to the constitution incredible. In ah the contra- 
dictory acts of his public life, falseness and perfidy formed 
the predominating features. But the fundamental cause 
of this situation lay in the system of the divine right of kings, 
the faith in which prevailed at court, in the ecclesiastical 
as well as in the official world. In the atmosphere of 
this theological jurisprudence it was well established '‘that 
between a king and his subjects there can exist nothing of 
the nature of a mutual compact ; that he, even if he wishes 
it, can permit no interference with absolute authority ; that 
in every promise and oath of the King there is contained the 
reservation, salvo jure regis ; that he, therefore, in case of 
necessity, may break his promise, and that he alone has to 
decide as to the existence of such necessity.’' By the imme- 
diate derivation of the illimitable royal power from a divine 
will, the right to it is declared to be incomprehensible to 
human reason without the grace of revelation. And it is 
consequently the Church, under its supreme bishop, which 
finally decides what in the State is sacred as a constitutional 
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right, and what does not harmonize with the will of God. 
The Church has the key which fetters and looses not merely 
the individual conscience, hut monarch and people in their 
constitutional relations to each other. This was the system 
which the clergy of the State Church pursued through the 
medium of the King, and the King through the instriimen- 
tality of the clergy. Within this systein there existed no faith 
in royal words and oaths, and, as Charles, hi contrast to his 
father, possessed both the courage and the uncoiKiuerable 
obstinacy to identify these theories with his own person, there 
was no basis upon which a compromise with this monarch 
could be effected. 

The opposition, true to the constitution, found itself thus 
in the dilemma of either being obliged to sacrifice the consti- 
tution, and with it tlieir persons and property, or of disowning 
their principles by attacking the monarchy itself. As they 
desired to do neither of these . things, the leading men 
appeared paralyzed in their action, and each succeeding year 
less resolute to face the real state of affairs. • It was manifest 
that the party of the Covenant, which had solemnly vowed 

to uphold the person of the King and his authority/’ could 

The transactions of botli parties, faithful Commons would have been 

especially tiie nineteen articles, corres- more serious than thsU with wliich he 

pond indeed externally with the earlier last honoured tliorn ; more serious thnn 

events of the struggle betwc'en Parlia- ; that which their own General paid 
ment and monarcliy, hut tliey are closely them some years after ” (Macaulay, 

interwoven with religious controver- Essay on Hal lam,” 1S28)'. Until the 
sies. TIjo covenant which ^vas eon- close of Oliarles tlie First’s reign tlie 
eluded with the Scotch is pre-eminent parties in Purllument found themH{‘ls^es 

in this new region. What rendered obliged to obey the law of seJf-preser- 

compromise impossible wns the personal ration. With a bitterness, wiiicli the 

character of Charles whicli had been contemporaries certainly did not feel 

experienced for the past twenty years. less acutely, M'acanlay says: ‘‘Such 

From the first moment of his reign his , princes may still be seen, tlie scandals 
words had been promises, and liis'deeds of the southern thrones of Europe; 

perfidy; and that not from precipitation, princes false alike to the accomplices 

but systematically, and Itoui calcnla- who have served them and to the op- 
tion. A reliable proof of this is' the ponents who have sjiarod tliem; princes 

testimony of Ijord Clarendon as to how who, in the hour of tia,ngor, concede 

it was understood at court that every- , everything, swear everything, Itold out 
thing which might be exacted from His their cheeks to every smiter, give xvp 

Majesty under stress of circumstances, to punishment every instrument of their 

might be retracted by him on the first tyranny, and await with meek and smll- 

opportiinity (Clarendon, ii. 252 seq.), ingimplacahility the blessed day of per- 

‘‘ The next visit of His Majesty to his jniry and revenge ” (Macaulay, idem.). 
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not carry to an end the decisive struggle against the King. 
The fiction was accordingly resorted to, that ''the King in 
Parliament waged war against the King in the Eoyalist 
camp,” By means of this legal fiction it was possible to carry 
out a parliamentary |)rogTamme, but not a war of life or death 
against actual Cavaliers. 

It was only after an undecided civil war had been waged for 
years, that elements arose from the parliamentary party, 
whose ideal of Church and State went far beyond the exist- 
ing order of things^. The time of men with a religious faith 
ill freedom had now arrived ; and Oliver Cromwell was the 
first to form a regiment of such "men, well equipped in 
the quiet of their consciences, and externally in good iron 
armour, standing firm as one man,”* It -was the sects who 
had, by the long administrative oppression, and by the 
Catholicizing tendency of the State Church, been driven to 
fanaticism. The ultimate results of the absolutist system, 
compelled from within, had led to an extreme application of 
the principle of self-determination in both Church and State, 
which, denying the Church as a common bond of outward 
life, dissolved it into separate groups according to the views of 
voluntaryism, and thus dissolved the fundamental conditions 
of a parliamentary constitution in this direction into a system 
of Puritanical individualism. Half willingly and half reluct- 
antly the middle parties abandon the field. With a regular 
army " of the new model ” (cuirassiers, dragoons, and light 
infantry) under able leaders, the contest now ends with the 
defeat, flight, and capture of the King. As in clays of yore in 
the wars against Prance, the army of freeholders formed 
according to the newer military pattern was victorious over 
all the bravery of the nobles and their followers, which was 
only effectual in cavalry skirmishes. t 

t In tiie course of the war the Paiiia- mentary side regular regiments, cer- 
. ment changed from the militia system tainly composed only of recruits, who 
to the organfeation of a paid standing had been, for the most part, only for 
army, in which Scotlaml had already two nmnths with the colours, and with 
preceded it. In the decisive battle of a corps of olBcers only nine of whom 
Haseby there fought on the Paiiiu- had' served in the wars on the Oontineuh 
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Hand in hand with the military victory the vindication of 
the Bible arguments with -which the sects attack the divine 
right of the King is put forward in the Parliament, army, and 
petitions of all kinds — with a penetration, a dialectic strength, 
and a stubbornness equal to that of the court theology. In 
this biblical dialectic the ideal of the republic now appears, 
of which there was no symptom in the first years of the 
struggle. The Puritans had till then been religious parties. 
They demanded free regulation of their affairs in their Chris- 
tian communities; their ideals were ideals of ecclesiastical 
constitution. They had desired to fight the King in his 
character of pope, and not as a temporal monarch. It was 
only in the breach of the constitution that the now existing 
inseparability between the ecclesiastical State and State 
Church became apparent, and with it almost involuntarily 
the republic as an aim. and end. The heretical dogma, that 
‘^the sovereign right is based upon grace/' and that accord- 
ingly the civil authorities lose their right by sinning, becomes 
secularized in the notion of a “ high treason committed by 
the King against the people" (parliamentary resolution of 
1st Jan., 1649). William Allen, adjutant-general of the 
army, testifies that, at the commencement of the year 1648, 
the council of officers, after much consultation and j)rayer, 
had come to a very clear and joint resolution that it was their 
duty to call Charles Stuart, that man of blood, to account for 
the blood he had shed, and mischief he had done to his utmost 
against the Lord's cause and people in these poor nations" 
(Somers Tracts, vi. 499). Whilst the moderate members of 
the victorious party, doubting in their minds, considered the 
proceedings that were being taken against the captive King, 
and negotiated for peace, Charles, incorrigible in every 
situation, even in captivity, tried the arts of kingcraft to 
disunite the Parliament ^nd the Scotch, the army and the 

whilst the royal army counted more the. discipline and enthnsiasm of the 
than a thousand of such officers. Yet Puritan tr<3ops. In disciplme the 
in spite of this the struggle became ‘ rebels” were from the first superior 
one of annihilation in consequencei of to the “ malignaiits,” 
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X^eople. Simultaneously there came to light, with unde- 
niable proofs, a new catalogue of his widely spread perfidies. 
Consequently, without any serious resistance, the moderate 
parties at last abandoned the King to the remonstrances of 
the army, and to the Puritan saints. But, in spite of all 
passion and yiclence, the loyalty with which individuals and 
parties cleave to their convictions of right, is characteristic of 
this contest of principles. As late as the 28th of April, 1648, 
the Commons pass the resolution “ that they are not minded 
to alter the fundamental government of the kingdom by King, 
Lords, and Commons.’’ In December, 1648, a majority of 
the Lower House vote that the King’s person is inviolable. 
And even on the 2nd of January, 1649, the House of Lords 
(i.c. the remainder of the extreme’ left) unanimously reject 
the motion to put the King on his trial, ft 

But in the meanwhile the remonstrance of the army had 
been heard in the House, in which his excellency the Lord 
General and the general council of officers represent the 
dangers of the proposed compact with the King, and demand 
that the person of the King shall be prosecuted in the ordi- 

f t The theological side of the partj?- indispensable precedent condition of 
struggle, '^hich seems strange accord- the existing social order. For the 
ing to our views, harmonized with the sects whose consciences had been 
events in which the royal supremacy sorely offended there was no ma media 
had become the instrument of the over- between a godless Omsarism and pa^ 
throw of the parliamentary constitution, pistry and the overthrow of the mon- 
The theologians of this period had be- archy itself. As the individual in a 
come statesmen, and the statesmen struggle for liberty forgets both wife 
theologians. No other dialectical and property, so does a people in such 
weapons except Billie arguments were a struggle forget that it is a society in 
brought into the sphere of politics in which after the victory has been won, 
those days. The views as to the re- struggles, whose end cannot be fore- 
lation of the people to the royal papacy told, must begin afresh. The King, 
of the day stood upon this common on the other hand, even in the face of 
ground, which was recognized by all such opponents, continues to practise 
combatants, and which alfbrdod to all his kingcraft whilst he is a prisoner 
parties the arguments they sought, to the army. I am not without hope,’^ 
What brought the extreme parties to he writes to Bigby, “ that I shall be 
power was their resolute will to con- enabled to briiig either the Breshy- 
clude no compromise, because they saw terians or the Inclependants over to oiy 
in the King’s power altogether an side, that one party may wear the other 
usurped supreme episcopate, which out, and I be really once more King.” 
was at variance with the divine will. But Charles’s ‘\juristisch-priesterliche” 
This view did not perceive that the Nature (Eanke, ii. 565) had now met 
monarchy was at once the temporal its match, 
foundation of all class rights, and the , - 
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nary course of justice,” When, iiowever, Commons, on 
the 5tli of December, 1648, with 129 votes to 83, resolve that 
the conditions of peace be accepted, the army intervenes with 
force of arms against the majority, takes 47 members of the 
House prisoners, and declares 96 others secluded. After this 
violent expulsion of the dissenting members by the army, at 
the last division, in December, 1648, there were only 51 pre- 
sent, In the room of the expelled members, the former 
minority of Independents, Levellers, and Eepublicans enter, 
both in the council and in the field. In spite of the protests 
that were raised, the remaining minority proceeds to sit as a 
House of Commons, and brings forward the indictment against 
the King, for high treason against the people of England.ftt 

The indictment, the nomination of a judicial commission, 
the condemnation and execution of the King, is the gravest 
act of violence in the whole of English constitutional history — 
an act which can only occur once in the history of a Euro- 
pean nation. The fundamental violation of all the legal 
bases of the State, a violation which proceeded from the 
person of dhe King, finally recoiled upon his head. His jure 
divino monarchy, which sacrificed every right of his people to 
a presumed higher divine right of the King and to the inter- 
pretation of the court theologians, is overpowered by a reli- 
gious conviction, which was surely more real than his own. 
We can apply to this act no criterion of right and wrong 
within any existing political system, but only the measure of 
moral right and wrong in the case of a society wdiich had 
been brought back into the condition of self-preservation ; in 
the w’-ords of Lord Chatham: There was ambition, there 

ttt The army extorted the indict- liberties of the peoj>Ie that I am como 
nient wliidi John Cooke, “in the name here; if I would iiave assented to an 
of the people of England,*^ brought arbitrary sway, to hiiro jtil things 
forward against Charles Stuart as a. changed according to the power of tlie 
tyrant and traitor, a murderer and a sword, I needed not to have come 
public implacable ine of the Common- hither, and therefore I tcli yon, and I 
wealth of England.*’ The difficulty pray God it be not laid to your charge, 
W'as to lind a procedure and a president that I am a martyr to i,he people/* 
for such a judicial commishiou. Th©’ With firmness lie met his condemna- 
King conducted with dignity his de- tion and execution, winch took place 
fence before the illegal tribunal. His opposite tlie palace of Whitehall, amid 
last words were: “Sirs, it is for the, marks of poxiular sympathy. 
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was sedition, there was violeiice ; but n shall persuade 
me that it was not the cause of liberty on the one side, and of 
tyranny on the other.” 

The highest ideals of the human struggles in the Middle 
Ages, — the hereditary monarchy and the Christian Church, 
— had guided the English people in its history of a thousand 
years duration, and had exalted it to a high degree of 
morality, justice, and culture. One of these institutions 
working upon the external side, that of justice, and the other 
upon the internal, that of the mind and conscience, had acted 
and reacted upon the other, and transformed and elevated 
society. Both were, and continued in the process of their 
realization by erring mortals, to be at all times exposed to 
abuse and degeneration, which even amount to a caricaturing 
of the most sacred things. The monarchy under John was 
certainly more deeply debased than under Charles. The 
Eoman Church was, at the time when Luther rose against it, 
more deeply degraded than the Anglican Church under Charles 
and Archbishop Laud. But in John’s day, there still stood 
beside the debased monarchy a Church in the fulness of its 
moral power, represented by Archbishop Langton and his 
brothers in office. On the contrary, in the period of the 
Eeformation the degenerate Eoman Church was confronted 
by the heroic forms of the Church reformers and by able 
monarchs. In the Ceesarism and papistry of Charles I., 
both sides seemed to be equally degraded and perverted from 
their proper ends. It is for this reason that the opposition 
rises to that pitch, when the last resource of society returns 
which has been reserved from the birth of the hereditary 
monarchy. Once again society returned to the primitive state 
of self-protection, in order, by the overthrow of this monarchy, 
to prove the nullity of a monarchic papacy in a form such as 
this. Upon the foundation of the declared sovereignty of 
society (sovereignty of the people) a new political and ecclesi- 
astical edifice had again to be built up, amidst severe struggles 
and perils both for State and society (Chap. XXXIX.), which 
were rightly foreseen .by the moderate parties in the realm. 



CHAPTEE XXXIX. 


©fje aUepuMic* 

The now Idngless State became a Pt.ei3ublic, the Common- 
wealth of England/’ as it was called, to avoid a foreign and 
iin]>opiilar expression. An , act of Parliament of the 19tli of 
May, 1649, declares the people of England to be a Common- 
wealth and free State/’ The monarchy and the House of 
Lords are expressly abolished by resolution of Parliament as 
being unnecessary and dangerous to the liberty of the 
people/’ 

The enduring energy of the j)arty which gained this success 
embodied itself on the one side in a victorious army and its 
brave lieutenant-general, Cromwell, and on the other in -a. 
Parliament, which, after the expulsion of the moderate mem-- 
bers, only contained within it the former extreme left. By 
election of the House there pi'oceeded a Connell of State, in 
which Cromwell practically undertook the duties of president. 

several measures of government were at first issued partly 
by the council of State, partly by Parliament, partly by the 
council of officers, and partly by the Lord-General in person. 
It w^as soon manifest that the opinions of the Parliament and 
of the army on this point, were widely divergent from one 
another. But the perils by which the country w^as beset, the- 
necessity of unity in the operations against foreign countries 
and against the opposing parties of Eoyalists and Episcopalians, 
as well as the mediating influence of the Lord-General, held 
this irregular government together® for several years. Grom- 
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well recognized in the Long Parliament the sole legal bond 
of union between the past and the present. It was not until 
the 20th of April, 1653, that lie made up his mind to dissolve 
by force of arms the assembly that had made itself odious 
alike by its measures and by the permanence of its session. 
The precise character of the G-overnment remains from that 
time forward, in spite of certain transient forms, the 
dictatorshq) of Cromwell, the incarnation of Puritanism. 

And the impartial observer must confess with Macaulay 
that Cromwell rejmesented the State with honour. Wliilst 
the Stuarts had made England powerless in foreign parts, 
Cromwell took his place among the most illustrious rulers of 
the times. The Netherlands, Prance, and Spain bowed their 
heads before England’s might. The crowned heads of Europe, 
one after another, did homage to the Protector. Army and 
navy, Ireland and Scotland, obeyed as they had never done 
before. Trade and industry flourished, and the commercial 
policy of the Protector formed the established rule for England 
for generations; the taxation system was regulated, and a 
postal system instituted. The Protector was the first to 
estimate aright England’s maritime vocation. Civil justice 
was honestly dispensed ; Westminster Plall, Lord Clarendon- 
himself confesses, had never been filled with more learned or 
more honest judges than by Cromwell, and never was justice 
more fairly dispensed in civil cases, in the courts of Law and 
Equity. Persons of capacity and integrity were chosen for 
the various departments of the executive, and genius and 
science were patronized. To this was added a new maxim of 
government, for w^hich England has to thank the Puritans, 
the princix3le of religious toleration. A religious party, which 
■was guided, not by the class interests of the clergy, but by 
the living realities of faith, could renounce the application 
of coercive measures in matters of faith. The time had 
arrived for toleration, now that Protestantism had irrevocably 
won its position in Europe. Abolition of the penal laws 
against Catholics could certainly not yet be won from the 
national mistrust ,* but they obtain alike measure of tolerance 
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aB the Protesta, lit sects. Even the Jews, after a haiiishnient 
-of nearly three centuries, were allowed to settle again in 
England. This, and much more besides, was an efficient 
exercise of a soTereign’s calling, to the shame of a degene- 
rate royal .dynasty . 

In sihte of all this, no content prevailed in the country, not 
even among the dominant party. Like every victorious party, 
it learnt that its position was changed by the actual i)os- 
session of sovereign power. It certainly wielded the power, 
but it -was also in conflict with the conditions of society. 
The structural composition of English society, as it had 
appeared since the Middle Ages, consisting of lords, gentry, 
freeholders, and tenants, of burgesses and artisans, clergy 
and legal corporations, with deeply rooted influences and 
traditional vie\vs, was in irreconcilable contradiction to the 
political ideals of the Puritan parties. These latter con- 
sisted pre-eminently of a respectable portion of the English 
middle classes, whose civil position afforded them but little 
•experience for political government, and whose ecclesiastical 
position had, under long oppression, given them the habit of 
opposing but not of governing. Great and victorious as they 
were, in the contest of arms, their political ideas were in- 
capable of jiermanently fixing the form of the constitution. 
Eather did it become manifest that the demands made by 
the people '' separated into very divergent opinions and in- 
terests. The multitudinous petitions presented to the Long 
Parliament give us a picture of a public opinion that was 
as ehangeahle as it was disunited. 

The lloyalkt and Episcopal factions had hitherto formed a 
ma.jority in the dominant class, wdiich now, vancpiished and 
under the pressure of a common misfortune, held closer 
together, and waived internal party-differences, including the 
Catholic and absolutist questions., The long ill-used, but now 
victorious party, demanded the , punishment of those who had 
taken part in the illegal jneasures of Charles I., the now so- 
called delinquents.*’ : The republic, with its hitherto un- 
precedented financial needs, decreed, to satisfy them, an 
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enomions sequestration of estates, demanded considerable 
fines for compounding, and proceeded against those who had 
seriously compromised themselTes, even to the sale of their 
property. It was calculated that in the years 1640-1659, 
between three and four thousand gentlemen compounded by 
paying sums amounting to £1,305,299 4s. 7d. ; the seques- 
trated estates of those who would not compound, or who ^rere 
not allowed to do so, were computed at five times that sum. 
Of the established clergy about two thousand were deprived 
of their benefices. Vanquished and weakened, but embittered 
and still possessing personal influence among their surround- 
ings, these groups were irreconcilably opposed to the Govern- 
ment. 

The Preshgtericm oniddle party ^ the former majority in 
Parliament, which had been violently ousted'out of Parliament 
by the victorious party, opposed the Government in as hostile 
a manner as did the old Eoyalists. They had not intended 
the overthrow of the monarchy. The oath of fealty taken to 
the republican government w^as more odious to them, than to 
the Cavaliers ; their clergy refused to publish the ordinances 
of Parliament from their pulpits in the customary way. The 
indefatigable zeal for the carrying out of its scheme of a new 
ecclesiastical system shown by this party made it even more 
intolerant in Church questions, and at the same time more- 
indifferent to questions of political liberty and civil rights- 
than formerly. After it had nominally established its ideal 
system of ecclesiastical reform, the system itself proved im- 
Xoracticable, and isolated the middle party in a state of aim- 
less discontent. 

In the more radical parties of the left^ which had gained the 
victory, thanks to Crom-well and his army, a gradual decom- 
position set in, from the time of their actual influence and 
participation in political j)OW"er. In one part, the Puritan 
ardour became secularized to an abstract rexmblican political 
ideal, with tolerance or j indifference in Church matters. In 
another part, the religious zeal against image-worship and 
against the ej)iscopal hierarchy remained paramount. The 
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seeiilarization of Piiritanism was naturally strongly rei)re- 
sented in the standing army ; political radicalism now formed 
a certain counterpoise to the religions element. But hoth^ 
alike intolerant in their separate tendencies, were but poorly 
fitted for moulding the form of the real constitution and 
for conducting the real politicar government in England. 
The sole sovereignty of each of these parties would have 
become a despotism over the great majority of the people. 
And on that very account that organization retained the 
upper hand, which is perfectly indifferent to and independent 
of property, viz. the standing army. 

A new feature for England in this situation was the 
aiScendancy which tlie middle classes had obtained. Never 
yet, in the whole of English history, had a spontaneous 
movement proceeded from the Lower House alone, and still 
less from the lower middle classes. This time the monarchy 
was vanqiiishecl not by the followers of the barons, but by the 
brave convictions of simple people, under officers chosen from 
among themselves, and by an army, in which indeed a number 
of lords and gentry served, but only as leading men of similar 
political and religious convictions. This situation had given 
the middle classes a greatly elevated and self-respecting posi- 
tion, wdiieh an existing Government could just as little disre- 
gard as it could the temper of the army. Shortly after Charles 
the First’s execution, and after the proclamation of the re- 
public, petitions of the dominant constituents — the "'well 
affected” as they now call themselves— crowded in great 
numbers from all sides, to make their representations heard in 
the State. They demand annual Parliaments, emancipation 
of the Buprcine power of the '^people” from the influence of 
the King and the lords, abolition of the Privy Council and 
Court of High Commission, the self-denying ordinance, shorten- 
ing of judicial jn^oceedings, abolition of tithes, monopolies, 
excises and tolls, conversion of . all taxes into a direct subsidy, 
the sale of the estates of the “ delinquents,” no coercion in 
religious matters, an annual stipend of £100 for servants of 
the gospel, and so on. lire Little Paiiiament, subsequently 
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summoned by Croniwell, proceeded to forninlate the following 
demands : abolition of the Court of Chancery, institution of 
civil marriage, abolition of Church tithes and patronage — 
demands which, being at variance with the interests of the 
dominant classes, brought upon this so-called Bavehonc's' 
PaHiament the contempt and hatred of a large portion of the 
community. 

Was it possible, after all, out of these elements to form a 
parliamentary government according to the laws of the land 
and in accordance with traditional institutions ? That govern- 
ment did not merely consist of one parliamentary body formed 
by elections in certain districts, and the other permanent body 
by the appointment of nobles ; hut it was based upon the 
deeply rooted interweaving of all magisterial rights with pro- 
perty, and upon the substructure of the coimnunitates, who 
governed themselves according to the laws of the land. These 
social bases of the State had been consolidated for genera- 
tions past. The higher personal duties in the State were so 
intertwined with the great landed interests, and the duty of 
serving on juries and the parochial offices had so grown up 
with the middle classes, that an English government could 
only be conducted with the traditional Parliament, constituted 
by county and municipal unions, partly elective and partly 
formed by hereditary rights and by office. After the civil war 
had broken up the old forms, the impossibility of arriving at ' 
an harmonious self-regulation in public life through any other 
combination became manifest. Parish, countj^, and Parliament 
confronted each other as disjecta membra, from the moment 
when the established Church and the bishops were abolished, 
the hereditary peerage set aside, the loyally minded gentry 
robbed of their political rights and of their possessions, the 
small enfranchised boroughs abolished, and ^tlie electoral 
qualification altered. The destruction of these foundations 
made the reconstruction of a constitutional self-government 
from below an impossibility. . ; ; , 

The militia' system of the county became impossible in the 
face of a standing army^ whose merits, glory and efficiency 
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appeared coupled (as is eyer the case) with contempt of a 
militia which in the civil war had i)roved incapable. The 
militia of the republic reiiTtamed accordingly quite a subor- 
dinate institution, to which all the less attention was paid, 
since together with an active militia the local influence of the 
gentry which was inimical to the republic would also again 
revive. (1) 

In i]xQ judicial system the continuance of judge and jury in 
civil eases was practicable; but, in criminal cases, the grand 
jury, formed of the gentry, and the petty jury, which was 
disunited by irreconcilable party contrasts, became serious 
elements of contradiction. A republican government could 
scarcely expect of such juries that they should enforce the 
new ordinances by their verdicts. (2) 

The strength of the lyolice system lay in the office of sheriff 
and magistrate, A republican government had herein only 


(1) The military organization, from even the restoration partly retained 

the year 1615, passed into the system these justices, or at all events restored 

of a standing army.- The organization them to their honourable position of 

of tins army is exemplary ; in discipline Serjeants. Of fifteen judges, who' were 

and invincible bravery this English in office at the restoration, not less than 

army was certainly never excelled by nine were found worthy by the new 

any in former or any in later times, government to be confirmed or recog- 
In like manner the Protector was fully nizod in analogous positious (Foss, vii, 
alive to the vocation of England as a 3); among them one of the most up- 
maritime power, and fostered it by ade- right names belonging to the English 
quate measures. But from 1617 the judicial bench. Sir Matthew Hale. "The 
standing army would not tolerate any principle that all the judicial officials 
attempt to disband or reduce it, and proceed from appointment and not from 
broke out into open resistance of such election, was also retained by the repub- 
a measure. The decayed militia in- lie ,* and likewise tlio .formality which 
stitutious could certainly not regain required that on each change of govern- 
their strength in the face of such a meiit the commission should be re- 
(.liseiplinod ariny, but were only em- newed, which was accordingdy <lone 
ployed for the purposes of police ad- eight distinct times during this period, 
ministration and for raising the taxes. The civil jurisdiction was so far better 

(2) The judicial system met with a than it had botni under the Stuarts. In 
<liliiculty in the existing staff of law- like maimer the Introduction of the 
yers, ^Yh^ch was so eminently royalist English language into the proceedings 
that Parliament in October, 16-19, re- in an action was also a welcome reform 
solved to dismiss trom tlieir office and (Foss, vi, 412). But all this praise 
functions all judges, serjeaiits-at-law, ceases, whenever justice comes into 
barristers, attornies, and clerks of the collision with the sovereign powers of 
courts, who had shown themselves lies- the , Protector. Then judges are dis- 
tiie to Paiiiament and had aided their missed “for not observing his pleasure/* 
opponents. The new appointments that Judicial commissions are appointed, 
were made to the judicial bench by complaining attornies arrested, and so 
the Protector were so respectable, that on. 
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the alternative, either of appointing fit and proper persons 
on commissions of the peace in the customary manner, in 
■which ease it had to reckon with certainty upon a hostile 
majority; or it 'was obliged to appoint fresh imsldlled and 
unfit persons, who lacked the necessary authority. The police 
administration was, therefore, from the first a weak point. It 
might work tolerably smoothly in the towns which were more 
inclined to the republic in their special civic constitution, 
but in the counties the Protector was unable to remove 
the old elements entirely, and still less was he able entirely to 
alter their ancient spirit. It was the military sense of disci- 
pline in the republican rule that accordingly led to the intro- 
duction of a harsh police system in the place of a self- 
government according to law. (8) 

The financial system of the republic required unprecedented 
resources for the maintenance of a great paid army, which 
was rendered necessary by the state of affairs in Ireland and 
Scotland. The old system of taxation, with its self-assess- 
ment in the separate communities, w^as thus insufficient; 
besides, the parochial constitution had been thoroughly dis- 
united by the political and religious parties. Parliament 
resolved, according to former precedents, in the course of the 
year 1649, to make a monthly assessment of £90,000 on the 
counties and to levy an excise duty of five per cent, upon a 
long list of articles of consumption. The rating was on the 
■whole justifiable, but fixed very high, and the imposition of 
taxes so irregular from a legal point of view that force had to 
be applied to the judicial and police institutions to maintain 
them. The new taxes weighed heavier upon the bulk of 
the population than the ship-money and the ordinances of 
Charles I., and their legality was quite as disputable as that 
of ship-money. There remained accordingly no alternative, 

(3) Tlic police po\ver could not e:ssist of tie old style. Tlie republic reverts, 

nnder tlie republican regime together therefore, to the system of provincial 
with the fundamental institution of governments, which, ho^Yever, owing to 
justices of the peace. In the counties* their puritanical zeal came into conllict 
at all events, Cromwell could uot pos- with popular customs, 
sibly manage with a magisterial gentry . , ■ 
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but here also to put tlie new military and j)olice power in tbe 
place of self-govemment. (4) 

In the proYince of government the place of the oyer- 

thrown established Church was taken by the equally intolerant 
ideas and constitutional schemes of the Presbjderians^ in spite 
of the constant opposition of the old parties and the smaller 
sects. Every benefice was, henceforth, to have its parson and 
several lay-elders ; several benefices taken together form a 
district synod, -with a presbytery of clergy and elders ; several 
synods form a province with a provincial assembly ; at the 
head of the whole an ecclesiastical national assembly. But 
this system of piling up electoral assemblies proved as dan- 
gerous as it was impracticable for the teaching vocation of the 
Church and for its relation to the State. The spiritual 
electoral bodies at once showed the same bigoted intolerance 
as was manifested by the episcopal system, and were soon at 
variance with the Parliament, which was not inclined to 
recognize the ‘'^divine right of the presbytery,'' but on the 
contrary retained the appeal from spiritual courts to tem- 
poral tribunals. Such a variety of tendencies and insti- 
tutions were interwoven in the ecclesiastical world, that 
the principle of tolerance, which the Protector followed from 
conviction, was almost a natural result. The confusion in 
this sphere had become so complete, that external toleration 
naturally resulted as a necessity for a cautious Government. (5) 

(4) Tlie financial system of tlie re- Parliamcnt(13 Charles 11.) Lord Clian- 
pulfiic made (]nito unprecedented de- eellor Olaj'endou was able to say: 
niands. Bincluir (“nevenue,” i. 285) “That nionsier Coiumouwealih cost 
<*ompnfces, but jirobaldy in. an exag- this nation more in be r few years, ilian 
j^erated way, tlie revenue returns of the Monarchy in six Inuulroil years.*^ 
the Btatc^ i’rom November Sr<l, 1C40, to (5) Most difficult of all was the state 
November St'ii, 1059, at £80,881,198, of of ecclesiastical alTairs. AHcr the sup- 
■whicli £82,172,321 was land tax gene- pression ol:' the Episcopal Church the 
rallyiu monthly assessment; £7,000,000 Presbyterians pceeeded in realizing 
tonnage and poundage; £8,000,000 their long-cherished ideal. About two 
excise* £3,528,082 from sequestrations; thousand" clergy of the State Church 
£10,085,003 from the sale of ecolesias- were obliged to yitdd to the now order, 
tical estates ; £4,50 4,i.)8G from sequestra- the majority of whom , ho we ver, arc said 
tlon and composition with royalist to have been removed on account of 
gentlemen ; £2,245,000 by the sale of evil life or ignorance, for whoso support 
the lands of delinquents. The require- one-fifth of their eniolmneiits was 
fnents of the standing army appeared reserved. The vacant benefices were 
to swallow up all. At the opening, of filled by men, who were recommended 
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All these conditions and circumstances pointed to the con- 
centration of the political i30wer in one j>erson, and in Oliver 
Cromwell the person destined by Piwidence was found. The 
stolidity of this man, coupled with an indefatigable activity, 
personal courage, and energy, the dry, blunt manner with 
which he makes straight for his object, are incarnations of 
the English character. To it belongs especially his honesty 
and the sincerity of his convictions, often misinterpreted by 
later wTiters on account of the biblical unction of his ‘words, 
which was the language of the time and of the party to which 
he belonged.'^' Only an entire misconception of the real state 
of affairs would ascribe the impossibility of the protectorate’s 
arriving at an understanding with a Parliament, to ambition 
or thirst for power on the part of the Protector ; for it was 
really due to the internal decomposition of all those cohesive 
elements by which the parliamentary constitution was organi- 
cally welded together. It was, in fact, impossible to retain 
the old English counties in the old form of county courts, as 
electoral bodies of Parliament, and still more impracticable 
was this in the deeply disorganized Scotch and Irish counties, 
which the Eepublic had incorporated into its constitution. 
Erom this condition of things no English Lower House, no- 

bj the parinhes, and confirmed by the to set' this right. Guizot’s %'-erdict is 
ecclesiastical synods. The iufiuenco unjust, and coloured by xsersonal as ’vvell 
of this tendency was sirfliciciitly strong as by national prejudices.^ Against it 
in Parliament to Ining about by ordi- may here be placed the judgment of 
nance the institution of presbyteries, a doctor of divinity of our day ; The 

but which only in London, Lancashire, age was an age of faith — W’e may say,, 

and in one or two counties was actually of a child-like and a loving faith. Such 
carried into ctfect. The intolerant men as Elliot and Hampden, Cromwell 
prosomptuoiis spirit of the Presbyterian and Vane, believed in God and Christ, 

confession, had developed itself to ' in sin and the evil one, in heaven and 
sxich an extent that by this very means hell, as the Bible presents them, and 

the way was smoothed for the restora- very much as Milton has dei)icted 

tion of the Episcopal Church. them. The world to them Avas full of 

English history of a later time, spiritual infiuences, both good and bad 
after the constitutional struggle had — full eminently of God. Where duty 
been ended, has been written in an called, men of this order could bravo 
inimical spirit towards the conduct of all things, and still feel that nothing 
the Protector. It has been exceed- was hazarded. To them there was no- 
ingly diilicult for the English, down such thing as accident. All was in the 
to the present century, to bo just highest hands” (Vaughan, iii. 132). 
towards this man and his party.: , Banke’s opinion is very objective (iii- 
Modern ‘‘ hero-worship ” has attempted . 435-584). . . , 
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English Upper House, no liannonious executive power for the 
legislation and taxation of the country could arise. The par- 
liamentary constitution had grown out of a system, in which 
political rights (as being the exercise of the royal rights) 
had emanated from the unity of the royal power. After the 
overthrow of the monarchy, the dismembered limbs lacked 
the legal basis necessary for uniting the antagonistic social 
interests and the still more incompatible ideals of the i)olitical 
and ecclesiastical systems u|)on a common ground recognized 
by all the different parts. Bach party threw upon the other 
the blame for this state of affairs. According to a plan that 
was correct in thesis one part of the upj)er classes was desirous 
that Cromwell should assume the regal crown. Nobles and 
gentry both thought that with the monarchy their higher 
privileges would revive, and the clergy considered that it 
would be the means of restoring the Established Church. 
The lawyers thought also that the laws touching the impunity 
of those who serve a de facto King might prove useful in the 
event of a restoration. '‘A Mug of England,’' says Thurloe, 
'‘'can only succeed to a limited j)rerogative, and must govern 
according to the known laws. A protector, although with 
less nominal anthority, has all that the s-word can give him,”' 
The reimblican strictness of the council of officers, however, 
induced Crom^vell not to assume the royal title. He himself 
also probably felt that the regal dignity \YOuld alienate and 
isolate him from his own party, and that an historical 
monarchy could not be rei3laced within a living generation 
by a new dynasty from among the people. He preferred the 
title of Protector ; retaining at the same time certain impor- 
tant attributes of sovereignty appertaining to the old constitu- 
tion. His consent to the most important acts was necessary, 
and occasionally the clause even occurs, "and this shall not 
be changed without the consent of the three estates in Parlia- 
ment.” Gromwell was content to obtain the powers necessary 
for the present conduct of politica! business. He also satisfied 
the obligations into which he had entered by making from 
time to time an attempt to summon a Lower House according. 
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to tlie traditional forms, and to obtain the antliorization to 
form an Upper Honse, though it was difficult to wring from 
the existing electoral bodies the consent to the appointment 
of an Upper House. His creation of lords, though performed 
with caution and conscientionsness, only aroused universal 
opposition. An Upper House, as the permanent depository of 
a permanent legal system, was really desired by no one, 
because nobody wished the state of affairs then existing to 
remain permanent. On that very account it was impossible 
for the Protector to obtain an ^harmonious co-operation with 
any parliamentary body. Disgusted with parliamentary 
debates and majorities, which could arrive at no positive 
system of government and at no positive opposition, he dis- 
missed his Parliaments with words of reproach. Apparently 
lie had himself failed to discern the internal reasons why 
Parliament could neither by severity nor by indulgence be 
brought to co-operate with the executive Government, 

But the Protector was not in the dark as to the needs of 
the State and as to the course the Government must neces- 
sarily pursue. The traditional offices were retained as far as 
Avas feasible, and filled with proper persons. The central 
Government was, in all essential particulars, conducted on 
the earlier lines of the King in council. In the administrative 
committees, the necessary consideration paid to the men of his 
own party was so far modified by the energetic control of the 
head of the Government, as a new executive is capable of 
doing. All that a royal Government, acting from the centre 
of the realm could perform, both internally and externally, 
was performed by Cromwell in quite a different manner from 
the Stuarts. But what this Government, from the nature of 
its creation, was as yet unequal to, was the exercise of sove- 
reign rights through the constitutional organs of the commtmi- 
tatesj and through the traditional self-government, to which it . 
was hardly less opposed than Charles I. The taxes imposed 

** These attempts are so experi- republic are mentioned; I have re- 
mental in their nature and so transient viewed them ail together at the close of 
?that six or seven Parliaments of the this, chapter. 
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by ordinance were refused, and, to quell this opposition, 
there were no criminal verdicts to be obtained from the jury. 
Accordingly a new ‘'high court of justice” was constituted, 
analogous to the Star Chamber. Some persons were even 
condemned to death for violent resistance. For the same 
reason the provincial governments were again revived. The 
realm was divided into districts, under eleven major-generals, 
for the most part bitter foes of the Eoj’alists, and harsh and 
overbearing towards the civil authorities. The military 
governor is responsible for the submission of his district, 
has authority to levy troops, to exact taxes, to disarm Cava- 
liers and Catholics, to examine into the conduct of the clergy 
and schoolmasters, and to arrest dangerous and suspicious 
persons. The State had to be governed ; but the longer this 
Government continued in opposition to the social bases the 
more oppressive did it appear. The complaints against it 
are, at the close of the protectorate, constantly increasing. 

Thus the state of affah's became, on the whole, more and 
more like the absolutism under Chaides I., and from year to 
year the feelings of the upper classes turned as one man 
away from this rule. The old lords who had been removed 
from the Upper House were living partly in exile and partly 
in sullen retirement on their estates. The old gentry were 
in a similar position, partly persecuted, and robbed of their 
lands as “ delinquents,” with their old influence both in county 
and Parliament broken down. The established clergy had 
been in great measure dispossessed of their benefices, though 
partly submitting with reluctance to the Presbyterian consti- 
tution. The powerful law corporations were no longer sum- 
moned to the high offices of State, and were offended by 
reforms in the judicial system. Families, which had hitherto 
enjoyed distinction, were driven from their influential posi- 
tion, with all its pleasures and advantages. In their stead 
new men were almost universally at the head of the regiments 
and in possession of the offiees j education, eloquence, and 
parliamentary ability were eehpsed by military merits and 
skill of a different kind; in; principle only the “ well-affected ” 
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everywhere preferred. It is thus readOy conceivable how 
the achievements of the fanatical Puritan party were followed 
by an implacable hatred on the part of the wealthy classes. 
The forcible removal of all long-established institutions left 
behind, even in those who recognized in principle the justifi- 
cation of the revolution, a feeling of a wrong committed in 
carrying it out. It is for this reason that the period of 
the republic passed away without, leaving any trace, either 
upon the inner life of the State or that of local government. 
Not a single institution, not a parochial office, not a single 
administrative rule of self-government dates from that time. 
Even the church rate had to be maintained by coercive 
ordinances. Such a system could only be kept up by the 
means by which it had arisen — by the standing army. 
Instead of the King and . his courtiers the Protector rules 
with his officers, and self-preservation compels the party to 
remain in this position. It is the necessary consequence of 
every violent constitutional change that it is not the “ people 
and the true right,” but only a single party with its social 
and party interests that succeeds to the executive power. 

And why had all this come about ? England had wished to 
ward off absolutism; it had risen in arms against a violent 
and perfidious king, to defend the liberty of its Protestant 
faith, to defend the traditional law of the land in Parliament 
and in county, and to defend the liberty of the subject and 
of property. Instead of achieving this, the country found 
itself terrorized by a still more rigorous ruler, by a standing 
army, by a military-police system of rule, and by a disregard 
of Parhament and of all the free institutions of the land. 
What no party desired to be permanent could only be an 
interim. The death of the Protector could not but lead to a 
return of the old party-majorities, and these latter to a 
restoration. 

N OTE TO Chapter XXXIX. — ^Tlie fol- Parliament, with an elected Co ancil of 
lowing ia a list of the attempts made by State. The Commons had already, on 
the republic to form a constitution : — the 4th of January, 1649, declared that 

1. TM first constitution is the they, as the chosen representatives of 
Sovereign Kepiihiic under the Long . the people, wield the supreme power of 
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1iie natioru and tliat all laAVs enacted 
by tlic.'m, even lout tlie co-operation, 
of the King or House of Peers, are 
liinding on the people. The stylo of 
all decrees v’as to run “ auctoritaie 
FarUamenii ArigluiiF The House of 
Peers was abolished as being “ use- 
less arul dangerous ; ” in like manner 
tlie monarchy as being “ unnecessary, 
bnrderisorao, and dangerous for tlie 
freedom, safety, and jmljlic interest of 
the people.” On tlie loth of February 
a prodiminary Council of State was 
appointed, wiiicli from time to time 
“ receives the orders of tlic House.” 
For the years 1650, 1651, 1652, 1653, 
a Governing Council of forty members 
was appointed, consisting tolerably 
regularly of tlie same persons. But 
this council is continually op])Osed by 
the Great Council of Ollicers, wliich 
even in the course of tiio year 1648, 
plays such a violent part. Tlie army 
had formed for itself a kind of constitu- 
tion: the staff officers constitute the 
upper council, each company or 
squadron chooses two adjutants or 
“ agitators,” wdio form a lower house. 
As the regiments are without chaplains, 
the officers and soldiers took upon 
themselves the duties of praying and 
jjreaching. The highest tribunal is a 
council of nine officers and civilians. 
The whole, with its reminiscences of 
the parliamentary system, and of the 
1 ecclesiastical organization, forms a 
compact body, which was only pre- 
.served by CromwelFs influence from 
tbe constant danger of a rupture with 
the Bump Parlianient. Ou the 19th of 
hlay, 16--19, England was by Act of the 
Parliament declared to ].)o a “ Comraon- 
wa:'alth. anti a free State.” Every 
\ inembor of the House wars required to 
\promiHC allegiance to tbe “ Comnion- 
l^wx'silth of England, as now- constituted, 
a King or a House of 
.ords,” On the 9th of January, 1650, 
y a resolution tlie mimber of future 
Icputies for the counties and towns 
as resettled^ and so distributed that 
for the lutnre the House should consist 
of 400 members. In the meanwhile the 
.small number of membi'rs of Parliament 
was to a certain extent supplemented 
].)y bye-elections. In February, 1650,,, 
their number had reacliod the total'' 
of 108; in November, 1652, it once 
amounted to 122 members. Although 


in formal possessibrn of political in- 
fluence, yet the lhause could never 
arrive at a resolution touching its own 
dissolution. Tlie initiative though 
often taken was again and again post- 
poned. Ow'ing to its long duration, to 
the small number of members, and to 
the suppression of tlie House of Lords, 
the assembly lost more and more its 
representative character. It w'us, in 
fact, nothing more than a committee 
of confidential men of Tepuhli(.*an and 
strictly Puritan proclivities, wddeh all 
along only represented tlie ininority in 
the country, and was only able to assert 
its position by leaning on the army 
for support. In the army republican 
ideas were more violently and strmigly 
represented tlian in the House; in tlie 
Council of State the reverse was the 
case. Of tlie forty mcml lers of tiie first 
appointed council, only nineteen could 
bo prevailed upon to declare their 
consent to the proceedings against 
King Charles. Y ot this House wms the 
solo legal bond wdiicli. knit, the pre.scnt 
to tiio past. Among the m£inifold 
collisions with this political body, 
Cromwell waited for tlie growing dis- 
content which was certain to result from 
the harsh decrees, tlie imposition of 
taxes, the mistakes, and above all from 
its refusal to pass a resolution touching 
its own dissolution. On the 20th of 
April, 1653, the day had arrived on 
which with harsh words he declared tho 
Parliament dissolved, and caused the 
chamber to be cleared and closed by 
soldiers. This is Ibllow'cd by 

2. The purely military didedorsMp, 
which Cromwell undertakes as captain- 
general of tho army. After a few 
weeks, how-ever, by sumiaoim under 
letter and seal of th.e “ .Liird General,” 
a number of men of confidence w^ero 
convened, who were nominated by tho 
council of oflicors (apparently also on 
the projmsals of tlio clergy). The 
assembly met on the 4th of 1653, 
and gave itself tho tith? orParliauicnt, 
but was called by contemporaries the 
Little Parliament, or Bar<.d>ouo’8 Parlia- 
ment. The greatest number of members 
amounted apparently to 113. After 
making various proposals concerning 
changes, in Church and State, and 
eleotingaCouncil of State, the assembly 
declared on tho 12th of December “ that 
the continuance of its sittings would 
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not conduce to the \yeal of the Common- 
wealth,” and placed its mandate of 
summons in the hands of tho Lord 
General. The pious, iionest assembly, 
in which the middle classes were 
strongly represented, had busied itself 
with motions for improvements, which 
particularly concerned its own sphere of 
life. It demanded the abolition of the 
Court of Chancery on account of the 
delays of that tribunal, and on account 
of the uncertainty of its decisions (the 
arrears are said to liave amounted to 
twouty-tlirce thousand actions), codifi- 
cation of the laws of tlie country, the 
appointment of new presidents for the 
courts (for which only two barristers 
were designated) ; the introduction of 
civil marriage before the justices of 
the peace, out of regard to the numerous 
Dissenters; at the same time tho in- 
tention was expressed to abolish tithes 
and church patronage in the future, 
further bills afiected the regulation of 
the excise, the abolition of unnecessary 
offices and reduction of salaries. But 
these demands, reasonable enough in 
themselves, brought upon the assembly 
the scorn and the bitter enmity of the 
upper classes, especially of the clergy 
and lawyers. The Protector could 
carry out only a few of these proposals. 
In consideration of the resolutions 
passed by the Long Parliament with 
regard to the constitution, new writs of 
summons were issued for a Parliament 
to meet on the 3rd of September, 1G54, 
and thus came about 
3. A constitution -vvitli a Lord Pro- 
teetor holding ojjiee for life, and an 
elective Parliament according to the 
one-chamher-fnjsteni. In tho writs of 
summons to this Parliament the 
majority of the small boi’oiighs were 
passed over, but on tlio other liand tho 
number of kuiglits of the shire was 
considembiy increased. At tlie opening 
there were about three hundred mem- 
bers assembled. (If or infoi’ination 
respecting this Parliament, seo “A 
Diary of Thomas Burton, Esq.,” by John 
To well Butt, London, 1828.) The 
Lord l^rotec.tor in his opening address 
speaks of the necessity of a settled 
establishment, which could be expected 
neither from tlio Levellers, whowdshed 
to reduce everything to equality and 
to introduce a party government, in , 
civil matters ; nor yet from the sectaries, 


■ who wished to overthrow all order and 
government in ecclesiastical things." 
But there was evinced in tho first 
transactions a democratic spirit opposed 
to the protectorate. ' In consoqucnce 
Cromwell declares as early as the 12th 
of September, 1051, “ that he had re-- 
ceived his office from God and tlie 
people, and that he did not intend to 
annul the pri vi leges of Parliament ; bu t ' 
necessity knew no law. He had there- ‘ 
fore caused the doors of tho Parliament 
house to be closed, and demanded of 
the members before their entrance a 
written recognition of his authority, 
wuthout which they would not be 
allowed to enter.” Tho . Parliament , 
yields ; but its further proceedings still 
retain tlio character of a democrfitic. 
assomblyi According to resolutions- 
passed by it, short Pnrliaments are t(> 
be assembled at fixed periods. The 
franchise in tho counties is to.be en- 
joyed by all freeholders of forty shiilings- 
yearly income, or possessors of £200 
value in real or personal property ; in 
the boroughs the old customs, charters, 
and privileges with, regard to the elec- 
tions are to remain in force. Tiio 
number of members for England and 
Wales is to be four hundred ; for Scot- 
land thirty, and thirty for Ireland. 
•Tho members are distributed with a 
view to the equalization of tho several • 
constituencies ; the petition of the 
'army of June IGih, 1G47, had already ^ 
demanded that the distribution of the « ' 
deputies among the constituencies. \ ■ 
should be so arranged according to a || 
certain, rule of cqualitij, particularly If 
with regard to the amount of taxation, ", 
that the poor petty boroughs should 
be omitted, and tlio number of knights ,, 
of tho shire increased. Accordingly 
270 deputies are lor the future to 
assigned to the counties, and 130 . 
the towns. To tho House belongs cx^l 
clusively the legislative power and tli 
right to impose taxes. The Lord Prc^I 
tector grants all titles of liouour, but n ^ 
hereditary titles without the consent o v 
Parliament. Tho formation of an Upiiei a ' 
House or of any permanent body for the ' ■ 
protection of the established legal sys- 
tem was never mooted. A Parliament • 
elected in this manner has of its own 
initiative hardly ever considered any 
other legislative body to be necessary, 
save and except itself. The members 
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of the comieil of 2.1 tricmbei'S are .to he 
iiomiiiafed, iiidecd, hy the Lord Pro- 
tector, l>ut eonfirnied by Parlianienfc. 
''riie questitoi, aw to wlietlicr before the 
<lefiiiite aeeeplance of this constitution 
a conference shall take place, to come 
to ail underslu-udiiiic with the Lord 
. Protector, was rejoctod by 107 to 95 
votes, wdiercupdn, on the . 22nd of 
January, 1655, Ch’omwell declares the 
Pa rii ! u nen I; d i sso 1 ved . 

4. Anew cons'titntloi.5 with ts, perma- 
nent Lord Protvefor and two Monsm of 
ParHanmvt is the ontcom<3 of the third 
■ Parliament, wliicli Cromwell summoned 
on the 17th of Bepiember, 1656. The 
Protector <lemand<‘d that only such 
membei’s should be admitted ‘‘ as ha<l 
' been ^rpproved of by the council, and 
received a certi/ica.i.o to that eiibct.” 
lu this way 96 mi Tn hers were ex- 
cluded ; yet after long protest they 
were at length admitted. According 
• to a constitutional decree of October 
1st, 1656, the Lord Pj'otenlor shall giro 
his consent to every statutory enact- 
ment ; but in case tlie consent be not 
given within twenty days, the enact- 
ment shall become law without such 
consent. .In the course of the debates 
it is manifest tliat the wealthier classes 
and the old parliamentary ideas are 
' reviving. An “ establisiiment of the 
^ Government upon the old and tried 
basis is again niooteii . Th e Protector 
'4s allowed to appoint ids successor, 
^Parliament is to consist of two Houses, 
the “ other house ” of 40 to 70 members, 
appointed by the Protector, confirmed 
by “this House.” On the 25th of 
March, 1657, hy 123 to 62 votes, the 
resoliidon was passed to tlie efibed, that 
“ his Highness be pleased to assume 
the name, style, title and office of 
King of Kngland, Scotland, and Ireland, 
'^^nd exorcise the same according to the 
‘yvs of these nations.” The right of 
Tbje dissolution of the present Parlia- 

;nt was ex|,)ri:issly recognized as 
^'‘longing to the Protector. The Pro- 
victor, hfnvever, after some considera- , 
^on, makes known on the 12th of May 
(lis definite refusal of the royal title. 
On the 26th of May the eonstitutio.ii 
comes into force. On the 24th of June 
the Lower House resolves that “ theother 
House of Parliament” shall “without, 
farther approbation” enter upon the 
functions which were laid down by the 
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constitution. On the 1 0th of Defend ler, 
1657, the Protector makes use ol‘ ids 
right of appoifitmimt hy siimmoniug fiu 
life 63 members kiio\vii as respectable 
men, but to whom public ophdon 
would not concede the dignity of a 
House of Lords. As tlio liori'ditary 
peers hesitated to accept the new lift', 
dignity, the Protector was oldiged to 
bestow the majority of Ins appoint- 
ments upon persons who Iiad risen to 
a certain position tlirongk the recent 
conditions of property and pari-y. - Botli 
Houses asserahhi tog«dhcr on llnj 20th 
of January, 1658, rei'eive-tl ]>y thci Pro- 
tector with the address: *‘2Iy lords, and 
you the kniglits, ciiizoiiSf and brngesses 
■of the Commons.” On tlie first message 
“ from the Lords,” liowever, an opposi- 
tion is raised to this title. ; the message 
is refused. I’lie drdiute upon the point 
lasts for several days, until on tlie 4th 
of PebniiU’Y, Cromwell dissolves the 
House with the declaration that ho 
had not wislied to iindertiAko the 
Government without a number of 
persons between him and the House 
of Commons, for the prevention of 
tumultuous and jiopuiar tendencies. 
Blit only conflict lias been the re,sult, 
and no one was satisfied. He dissolved 
this Parlifiment, “ ami let God be judge 
between you and me.” On the 3rd of 
September of the same year Cromwell 
died, worn out by the care.s of such a 
Government ; he was buried with royal 
honours. Then followed 

5. The Proieeforate of Piahard Crom- 
well^ with both Houses of a new Par- 
liament, January, 1659. Tlie elections 
to the new Jjo\ver House were con- 
ducted in the old fasliiojj hy summoning 
again the small borouglis, whieli had 
been hitherto excluded, and with a 
strict return i,o the old parliaTncntiiry 
notions. The Protector and tiie exist- 
ing constitution were indeed recogrdzed, 
but after lively delaitcs and amidst 
expreasions of geiieml discontent, in 
which the <.pi»'Htion was mooted, “What 
authority abolished the old constitu- 
tion?” The Long Parlia inent was 
described as being a “liandfal of the 
Bouse of Commons,” aiul as an 
oligarchy, “ detested by all who lovti a 
free commonwealth.” The other House 
was “for the pr(3.sent session’' recog- 
nized as a House of Pariiament, yet 
with the proviso, that it was not the 

T 
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intention to exclude siicii old peers as 
liad proved Mtliful to tlie Parliament 
from their privilege as members of that 
House. Fiery debates were especially 
caused by the question of the admission 
or non-admission of the thirty Irish 
members. On the 22nd of April, upon 
the demand of the army, Parliament 
is dissolved, liichard CromwelFs pro- 
tectorixte was no longer acknowledged. 
The officers demand that the members 
of the Long Parliament, which Orom- 
w’’ell had dissolved, be again summoned. 
Hence follows 

6. The recmemhling of the Long 
Fmiiament (the Mump), in May, 1659. 
The old speaker, Lenthall, and about 
fifty members (who gradually increased 
to about a hundred) take their seats 
again, and declare “tliat they have 
been again restored by God’s grace to 
the liberty and rights of their seats, 
wherein they were interrupted on the 
20th of April, 1653.” They elect a 
council of state, but arrive at no actual 
resolutions. In October violent dissen- 
sions break out with the army touching 
the competence of the civil powers. By 
force of arms the discharged officers 


prevent the assembling of Parliament. 
Then follows an intermediate despotism 
by the army with a committee of safety. 
By settling their arrears of pay, and 
by the mediation of General Monk, 
external order was restored, but the 
Parliament ^ was obliged to agree to 
receive again the members who had 
been violently expelled in December, 
1648. 

7. The sessions of the Long Farlia- 
ment in its changed form continue for 
several months. On the 1 6th of March, 
1660, however, a bill was read for the 
third time, dissolving “ the Parliament 
assembled on the ord of November, 
1640,” and convening a new assembly 
of lords, knights, citizens, and burgesses 
for the 25th of April, 1660 (the so- 
called Convention Farliament), which 
resolved that Charles IT. be restored to 
,the royal dignity. With regard to the 
elections of the future Lower House, a 
resolution was adopted on the 4th of 
February, 1660, to the effect that 
“ This House shall be filled up to the 
number of four hundred for England 
and Wales, and the distribution be as 
agreed* in 1653.” 
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CHAPTEE XL. 

Slltstotatforr. 

As the inclividxml, consciously or unconsciously, primarily 
judges the rights of his time and his sniTOundiiigs according 
to his own interests, so, in a greater degree, does every class 
of society. Therefore it is that public opinion (the voice of 
society) is wont to judge of a party not by the rights or 
wrongs of its origin, but by its present doings, and therefore 
it is that the fate of parties of action in the life of nations 
is always the same. They are allowed to pursue their way, 
to grow, to act, and to wax great, only to be condemned 
and repudiated. This reaction is more violent in proportion 
as the victorious party more vehemently attacks the rights of 
the upper classes of society. For centimes the social rights 
of the lords, of the old gentry, of the established clergy, and 
of the legal profession had not been so much injured as under 
the republic, and that too, as it now seemed, without suffi- 
cient reason. The danger of absolutism had been removed 
by Charles the First’s tragic end ; the futility of bucIi efforts 
as his appeared irrevocably established. The general ideas (d: 
the time from that day onwards are manifestly turned in the 
direction of change- The death of, Charles I. had already 
estranged gentler minds from '.the victorious side. Moderation 
and justice now seemed .;tp\many contemporaries to stand 
upon the other side. Had not the King in 1640 conceded to 
everything^ that was fairf • -His execution had left behind it 
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only tlie recollection of liis royal bearing in his last hours, 
and of the many virtues of his private life. Everything that 
had happened might -well appear as an evil dream to the gene- 
ration that was growing up under the oppression of Puritan 
military despotism.* 

The true expression of these feelings and of the relations of 
power is the freely elected Parliament, which resolved the 
restoration of Charles II., about half of the members of which 
were Cavaliers, another half Presbyterians with a small 
fraction of fifty Republicans. On the entry of the youthful 
King the enthusiasm was so great that Charles in his pleasant 
manner remarhed: “It must certainly have been my fault 
that I did not come earlier; for I have met no one to-day 
who has not said, that he always longed for my restoration.” 
The phenomena of a restoration of the upper classes are 
psychologically always the same. Wherever the interests 
of society advance into the foreground, it can only happen 
in the manner of egoism, which is the essence of society. 
In the storm of addresses of this time, the English universi- 
ties taie the first place in a strange attitude, as representa- 
tives of theological jurisprudence. Oxford declared “ that it 
would never depart from those religious principles, by which, 
it was bound to obey the King without any reserve or limita 7 ' 
tions whatever.” In a special act the theory of Eilmer a^ 
to patriarchal monarchy and the rule of primogenitures, 
(above, p. 238), as the God-appointed form of government 
was afterwards proclaimed. Charles II. was declared to be 

* The long hesitation and vacilla- easy task. The equally contradictory 
tion before the advent of the Eestoration and obstinate pretensions of the 
(Ranke, vol. iv. pp, 1-122) is explained Anglican, as well as of the Presbyterian ' 
on the one hand liy the continnons fear Church parties, were siifHciently known; 
of the armed republicanism of the the unsettled disputes hotweeii Crown, 
army, and partly hy the apprehensions and Parliament were still in remem- 
of an extreme eagerness to “restore.” brance. , These considerations delayed 
It was well understood that to reinstate the act of restoration, and for this 
the family of an executed King, sur- transitional stage there was found in- 
rounded hy a deeply offended circle Greneral Monk a cautious and safe man, 
of followers thirsting for vengeance, It was : only after the perfect safety of 
and to restore a suppressed party, the profession of royalism was estab- 
whose losses could not be repaired iished,. that the storm of loyalty burst 
without attacks upon property, was no forth, 
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the sweet savour in the nostrils of the Lord.’’* Cambridge 
also condemned in strong terms the violence and treason 
of those vehement meii; who maliciously endeavoured to divert 
the stream of succession from its ancient bed.” The sieal of 
the Eestoration against Puritanism became in the sphere of 
social lifcj in art, science, and popular drama, and even in 
the sphere of domestic morals, a caricature. In good society 
the battle between wit and Puritanism ” became for a long 
time a war between wit and morality.” But the whole 
people now seemed to vie in condemning the revolution and 
its ideas, which, as they could not be sufficiently punished 
in the body, were accordingly hunted out in the grave, 
by attempts to dishonour the corpses of Cromwell, Ireton, 
and Bradshaw. The name Eepuhlic ” which had ever 
sounded strange to the people, was now connected with the 
memory of a long despotism, with sequestrations, confisca- 
tions, ruinous taxes, a military police system, and a sullen 
Pmitanical rigidity of morals. It was only the Presbyterian 
middle party, which in religious conviction and in serious 
apprehension of the future, strove to maintain moderation. (1) 

In the first stages of the Restoration both parties proceeded 
side by side in comparative accord with forced moderation, 
which was necessary, if only from the continued presence of 
the Puritan army. Their joint work is the restoration of the 
parliamentary constitution, that is : 

Solemn recognition of the hereditary monarchy and the sanc- 
tion of its inviolability by the'punishment of the ^'regicides,” 

(1) '.rhe sO"Callod Conventioa Parlia- liament up to the year 1048, and bad 
lutait :0rsi; met at Westminsi.er on tbo placed those who hud drawn thfj sword 
‘25tii of April, lOGO. On the 1st of in defence of their just liberties on a 
June, wluai Kin;^' for the first time leycd with those who bad siruek off 
appeared in the Upper House, tliore the King’s head. Tlio negotiations 
were already aBsembled three dukes, touching the amnesty came, after many 
two marquises, thirty-six carls, fiye adverse intermediate stages, to tiie final 
viscouritH, and thirty “•thr<ie barons. In result, that those who had taken part 
the Ijower House the Presbyterian , in Charles the Burst’s dea,th were, to 
party %vas still so strong tliat on the a certain extent, decimated. The ten 
12t}i of May, KJfiO, Lotitball met with regicides who were executed died, with 
a sharp reproof l:)ecai.{so he had spoken one exception, with the firm and manly 
disparagingly of the proceediiigs of the expression of the eonvictioa of their 
Lords and Commons in the last Par- right... 
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taken: in .the sentence of. death' p.a'ssGd ■ on ,^the' 

King. 

Restoration of the Upper House, that is, of the hereditary 
lords, yet afterwards with suspension of the Catholic votes. 

Restoration of the Loiver House, that is, the representation 
of the counties and the customary towns, by which the 
decayed boroughs receive back their franchise, whilst it was 
taken from greater towns such as Manchester, Leeds, and 
Halifax. 

Restoration of the County Constitution, by suppression of the 
military governments and by the reorganization of the militia 
as the army of the wealthy classes. (!'') 

Restoration of the royal supremacy, with which, in its later 
course the episcopal constitution, the acts of uniformity, the 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction and the liturgy of the Established 
Church again revive ; and of course the right of the bishops 
to sit and vote in the Upper House. 

To these are added certain statutes in the common interest. 
An amnesty, with the exception of the regicides; immunity 
of landed estates from feudal burdens ; restoration of seques- 
trated and sold estates, to the Crown, the Church, and private 
individuals. But, as a statute could not he agreed on as to 
this last point, the old possessors took forcible possession by 

(l^)lnt\iemilHialegislatio7i(lZGa,T. anntial income from land, or £600 in 
II. c. 6; 16 and 14 Car. II. c. 3; 15 personal property, to furnish in the 
Car. IL c. 4) the militia appears purely same proportion weapons, pay, and 
as a counter-organization to the repub- other additional expenses. Papists and 
lican army and as an armed force of others, who reluse the oath, can be 

the wealthy classes. The right of forced to pay £11 a year to furnish a 

appointing the depuiy - lieutenants horseman and his equipment, or thirty' 

and tiie officers of militia, exercised shillings for a foot soldier and his 

by the lorddieutenant, results in the equipment. However, no one need 
administrative and military corps being serve in person, but each may furnish 
formed of the county gentiy. The a substitute to the captain for his 
great landed gentry (£500 income iTom approval, For defraying the expenses 
land) and the ricliest municipal land- of munition and other needs the ad- 

owners (£5000 other property) furnish ministration may impose an annual 

the cavalry. The rich farmer (£50 rate, which must not exceed a quarter 
income from land) and the well-to-do of; the monthly land-tax of £70,000, as 
citizen furnish the infantry. The rest raised by 12 Charles II. c. 29. All this 
of the population is, as regards the . was directed against the Puritan army, 
duty of furnishing troops, infra classem, but under James II. was turned against 
The constables may, however, compel the Bang’s power, 
petty landowners of less than £50 
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driving out the new, in which', transactions, however, a great 
part of the injured 2 >artics went without conipeiisatioii. After 
the settlement of these difficult, points, the Puritan army was 
disbanded in the most orderly manner, without any attempt 
at resistance. The upper classes 'were thus restored to their 
ancient position; and upon the former knights'-fees very 
valuable imniiinities were conferred. (1^) 

But the next use which the restored classes make of their 
newly regained influence is, after the last barrier of modera-' 
tioii (the army) had been removed, to wage a systematic war 
with the moderate Presbyterian party, which had now done 
its work ; as well as with the cities and boroughs, which had 
naturally roused tlie hatred of the knighthood. With calcu- 
lating sagacity the half- Presbyterian Parliament of the 25tli 
of April, 1660, \Yas dissolved at the close of the j^ear. The 
new elections bring in a Parliament that was almost entirely 
royalist. Although the Eestoration had been brought about 
by the co-operation of the moderate middle party, the present 
majority does not scruple subsequently to denounce the 
Presbyterians, together with the Puritans, as anarchists, and 
by a series of Acts of Parliament, systematically to persecute 
all parties of ''resistance’’ in both Church and State. Com- 
pared with the behaviour of the republic towards the " delin- 
quents,” the Eestoration meant to remain a step behind in 
the application of force ; but, with the systematic consistency 

(1’^) Tlie transaction of tlio abolition nont rent or increased land taxnpon the 
of the military was in Ungland no majority of landed estat(;s» a irialt-lax 
contest as io the abolition of privdloges, was resolved upon, which burdeiied 
but of burdonB. Thu feudal dues’ on persons of quite a dilhTenfc Sfnt- This 
change of pOBS<‘8sioi), wan.lship, mar- resolution, even supposing a siat<j of 
riage, and tlm like, owing to the uncer- distress had existed among the lm» 
laiiity of their periodical enforcement, poverished gentry, could hardly be 
had for a long time become unsuitable justified, and was passed in the Lower 
burdens. The republican Government House with only a majority of two. 
had no longer raised them ; their re- The whole of the landed estates in the 
introduction could not, even in spite of country were, by 12 Charles II. c. 24, 
tlie passion for restoring,’^ bo dreamt declared to be held from that time fortli 
of. And in the like manner it was iu free md common socage. But tlidr 
certain that the Crown must be com- liability to the land-tax and parochial 
pensated for this chief sou'^'^e of Jts- taxes continued, of course, as hereto- 
royal revenue. But instead of im- . , fore, 
posing the compensalion as a penna-) ■ 
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of party 3 the present majority insisted upon expulsion of its 
opponents from every office of authority in both Church and 
State, and upon a purification of the bureaucracy. As the 
majority of the civil local officials were corporation officers, 
this step could only be made effectual by introducing oaths of 
office, which excluded every honest opponent from holding 
office. The ''Act for the Eegulation of Corporations ” makes 
a confession of the illegality of resistance a condition of being 
admitted to, and also of continuing in, any civic office. Those 
elected to serve in the future must, besides, have received 
the sacrament according to the rites of the Anglican Church 
■within the year before their admission to office. In like 
manner, by a new^ Act of Uniformity, the acceptance of the 
Anglican Prayer-book w^as made a test for ecclesiastical 
offices, in order, in spite of solemn assurances, to drive away 
the Presbyterian clergy from their benefices. When the 
appointed clay arrived, two thousand clergymen resigned their 
places. Every ordained clergyman must in future take an 
oath as to the theory of non-resistance, otherwise he is 
prohibited from teaching in schools, and is even forbidden to 
reside within a radius of five miles from an incorporated 
town. Supplementary police laws against the so-called con- 
venticles, that is, against the religious service of Dissenters, 
and laws for the limitation of the right of petition and for 
securing a stricter censorship of the press, are the ordinary 
apparatus of a political reaction, which here proceeds spon- 
taneously from both houses of Parliament. (2) 

(2) The second Parliament, also ness begins to make profit of the 
called the Long or Pensioner-Farlia- victory that others have gained. Tlie 
me7ii, meets on the 8tli of May, 1661, Restoration was justifiable from the 
and continues, with long adjournments point of view of the ruling class, in so 
and prorogations, niitil the 24th of far as what it strove for and recovered. 
January, 1679; that is, almost eighteen really belonged to it. The use, -which 
years. At the commencement of this both gentry and Established Olmrch 
Parliament the Restoration suddenly in a passionate party spirit begin to 
changed into an immodemte reaction make of their regained power was xm- 
against the former republican and justifiable. Their hate appears to bo 
middle parties. I3ut, as is always the implacable, and frames one persecuting 
case, the war-cries of the watchmen of ■ measure after another. The Corpora- 
Sion ring out loudest in Church and, .tipn Act ,(13 Car. II. c. 12), for the 
State when there is no longer any purification of the civil bureaucracy 
danger to combat, but when selfish- And.for the permanent expulsion of all 
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The exaggerated party watchwords of the Eo^yalists, the 
violence of their measures against all opposition, against the 
press and the rights of societies, may easily cause the appear- 
ance of retrocession beyond the boundaries of parliamontary 
constitution. And thus has the Kestoration been, in lact, 
frequently considered, though very erroneously. In spite of 
all the indignation against the Eevolution, all the ostentation 
on the part of the universities, and all the patriarchal theories, 
the fact remained that the Eestoration meant the reinstating 
of the monarchy by the wealthier classes, who on that very 
account, in both Upper and Lower House, assert a pretentious 
self-eonsciousness, such as had not been seen in England since 
the barons’ Parliament. Notwithstanding all theories, no 
single advantage which had been gained in the Eevolution 
was surrendered by these classes, and not one single real 
parliamentary right acknowledged in the struggle with Charles 
I,, was again disputed. The watchword Non-resistance,” 
npon which so much stress was now laid, only expresses the 
royalist theory in the defensive, very different from the positive 
claim to ‘‘absolute sovereignty,” w^hich was advanced in 
former days. Just as little could the established ecclesiastical , 
hierarchy undo the fact that it had been reinstated by the 
wealthy classes, and nob vice versa. The independent hier- 
archical tendency of the Episcopal Church broke down from 
that time, and as from the first it found in Charles II. no 
sincere protector, it was obliged to lean upon Parliament. 
Both to its advantage and to its prejudice, the Chiueli 
henceforward was again interwoven with the position of 
the ruling class. The Eevolution, in spite of all the hatred 
which it had left in its train, had smoothed the way of parlia- 
mentary government. The firmness of character displayed 

Dissenters from the municipal offices; venticles (IC Car. IT. c. 4; 22 Oar. IL 
the Act of Dniformity (13 and 14 c.t). But the deeply framed Test Act 

Car. II. c. 4), more seVere than that (25 Gar. II. c. 2), which coutaiJis the 
under Charles I,, for the expulsion, of rple that ail offices of aulhority must 
{ipponents from the ecclesiastical offices , he held by members of the Established . 
and benefices; the press and censorship;.' Church, is meant as a eoimter-move 
Acts (13 and 14 Car. II. e. 33; 16: to the court idea of a reconciliation 
Gar. II. 0 . 7); the Act against con- . with the papal chair. 
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by a Hampden, a Pyjm., and an Elliot, and the unscrupulous 
determination of the Puritan champions, had left behind them 
the universal feeling that the limits of the royal power could 
not in future be overstepped by any minister without danger 
to his life, or by any king without risking his throne. Charles 
II. and liis ministers were thus far perfectly agreed as to 
the present position of the constitutional question. Within 
these landmarks of the constitution, the ultra- royalist party 
could be allowed to have its own way, which it did without 
making any attempt to tamper with the foundations of the 
constitution. In considering the theoretical principles of the 
party, the practical ground of their rights wms never for- 
gotten, least of all in the Upper House. A restoration of the 
monarchy was understood to mean a restoration of the long- 
established prerogatives limited by the estates of the realm, 
as they had existed before the encroachments of the Stuarts. 
Magna Charta, the Petition of Eight, and the old-established 
constitutional laws, were partly by Tvord and partly by deed 
acknowledged as continuing in force. (2^) 

(2^) The Parliamentary history of , army of officials. Here lay a main root 
this period in its intricate details is of the opinions that only slowly changed 
clearly told by Hallam, Const, in the course of the Long Parliament. 
History, ii. c, 11, 12 (cf. Parry, “Par- In the life of the counties, towns and 
liaments,” pp. 533~oS7) ; for an artistic parishes, the dominant class evolved 
description of ^ its complication with from within itself a spirit of modera- 
England’s foreign relations, cf. Banke, tion, wliich an impi-incipled monarchy 
voL iv. p. 174, to vol, v. p. 92. The did not understand how to spread 
Long Parliament of 1661 is the hinge about itself. The long duration of 
upon which the question turns, whether Parliament was originally intended to 
party-passion is the more dangerous in secure to the royalist party the Mi 
the form of a sovereign legislative or fruits of its influence. But in the con- 
of a political Government not limited soiousness of this security collisions 
by law, and whether a system of party very soon began between the Upper 
is more dangerous in its oflbets upon and the Lower Houses. In the years 
the King in Parliament or upon the 1667-'1670 party spirit reached its 
King in ^ Council. Party legislation turning point. From that time forward 
has certainly been more elective in its the schisms gradually lead to a modera- 
workings ; but a Government by law tion, to which the bye-elections, which, 
made the mistakes of the legislation so had beeome necessary after seventeen 
perceptible even to the dominant party, years, also conduce. At the close the 
that it was inclined to make concessions, retrospeqt of numerous impeachments 
Still more strongly did the English of ministers and important laws tor the 
self-government work in tliis direction. , protection of personal liberty presents 
In the sphere of the community unjust a striking contrast to the feelings 
and oppressive laws were felt in a much evinced at the beginning, 
greater degree than in a disciplined : 
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Charles the Second’s Government is, in so a normal 
parliamentary Government in the more modem sense. All 
the legislation of this era is dependent upon an indisputable 
majority of legally elected Parliaments. No attempt was made 
at extraordinary legislation by the comicii; an insignificant 
ordinance against coffee houses was even recalled on account 
of doubts as to its being a constitutional measure. Just as 
indisputable was the right of taxation ; no attempt was made 
to raise by indirect means tolls, benevolences, and forced 
loans. Paiiiamentary control of the administration and right 
of impeachment were exercised more effectually than ever. 
Formal encroachments on the part of the executive are much 
rarer than under the Tudors. The possibility of such pro- 
ceedings was also in a great measure removed, for even the 
most extravagant supporters of the divine right of the Crown 
and of non-resistance did not desire, and would have scouted 
the idea of a Star Chamber and Court of Commission. The 
institution of a Court of High Commission was expressly 
forbidden, and on the restoration of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction, the express clause was inserted, that it was not the 
intention to restore that court, nor to give validity to the 
Canons of 1640, nor to extend the authority of the Church.’' 

And yet, as is generally acknowledged, since the days of the 
dishonourable John, England had not been worse governed 
than in this period of a normal parliamentary and ecclesias- 
tical constitution. The true j)OBition of the kingdom, which 
certainly more than ever needed a royal mode of government, 
was that the upper classes, restored to the possession of their 
influence, only make use of this power for the systematic 
persecution of their opponents in both Ghimch and State. 
This phenomenon was not new, but whilst formerly it had 
affected a few individual persons of high standing, it was 
now with legal consistency directed both against parties and 
classes. It had formerly its chief seat in the Upper House ; 

• but now pre-eminently in the Lower. But just in this 
point was seen how much the centre of gravity of con- 
stitutional rule now began to move towards the Lower House, 
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and how much more dangerous the influence of parties could 
be upon the legislation and administration in a factious 
electiye assembly. 

There certainly was still a power which could put a cheek 
upon these party practices. The King, personally poxDular 
and influential, was again in a position to exert his royal 
right of protection in favour of the weaker party, and to 
regain the true rights of royal Government, — being all the 
more urgently called upon to do so, as he owed his throne 
quite as much to the persecuted middle party as to the 
persecuting party. What was required was the granting of 
the solemnly assured protection both in Church and State 
to a party, which as a majority in the Lower House in 
December, 1648, and which as the last remnant of the Upper 
House in the January of 1649, had manfully sujaported the 
rights of the Crown and the person of the King in spite of 
the violent action of the army. But for the second time at 
a crisis we discover the true spirit of the Stuarts. Ignoring 
his royal vocation, Charles II. once more discharged his God- 
appointed office with a degree of frivolity and falseness that 
has never been equalled in English history. With captivating 
manners, but at heart empty, unconscientious, and immoral, 
this Stuart used the throne primarily as a means of joviality 
and pleasure. During his rule, which lasted twenty-five 
years, the historian vainly looks for a trait of royal apprecia- 
tion of the Church or the State, of institutions or of men. 
As he dishonoured the service of the Church by frivolous 
witticisms, so he degraded the peerage by his six bastards 
whom he raised to the ducal dignity; and thus the parties 
of the Upper and the Lower House were only important in 
his eyes according as they affected his comfort. The extreme 
selfish proceedings of the royalists and their press he endea- 
voured at times to stave ofi* from his person, as troublesome 
to him. Later, any criticism on the conduct of his court was 
obnoxious to him (*^that a set of , fellows should inquire into 
his conduct ” (Burnet). But the. thought of the more serious 
duties of the Crown never occurred to him. He let factions and 
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ministers rise and faJl or be impeached, while he trallicked 
with English interests to fill his coffers. The oiilj' faith 
that we can discover in his mode of action, is the faith in the 
hereditary nature, of the Crowm ; the only dread; the thought 
of re-awakening the Puritan opposition. Whilst Charles I. 
politically undermined the belief in the Crown, Charles II. 
undermined it morally. The deficiencies in the constitution, 
owing to which such a mode of Government was rendered 
possible, w-ill be seen from the following chapter. (3) 


(o) Tlie later sliort Parliaments of 
Charles 11. are couteinporary with the 
controversy to bo discussed below 
(Chap, xlii.) as to the Protestant suc- 
cession. 

The third Parliament lasts from the 
6th of March until the 12th of July, 
1679, and is characterized by the 
violent feelings displayed in both 
Houses, and by the bill touching the 
exclusion of the Diihe of York from tlio 
succession, which having been adopted 
in the Lower House by 207 against 128 
votes, brings about firstly the adjourn- 


ment and then the dissolution (Ranke, 
v. 98-111). 

The fourth ParUam.ent(fvom the 17th 
of October, 1680, until the 18th of 
January, 1681), wiis again characterized 
by vehement resolutions passed against 
the Papists, against the members of 
the Privy Council, and against the 
succession of th(3 Duke of York. 

The fifth ParUammt (from the 21st 
to the 28th of March, 1681), was closed 
after the second reading of the ex- 
clusion bill in the Lower House 
(Ranke, v. 138-179). 
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CHAPTEE XLL 

Btixg \\x ©ouncfl auK in parliament 

With the Eestoration the old structure of the State is again 
set up. The King is again surrounded by his smaller and 
larger circle of councillors ; but in this period a change occurs 
in their mutual relations, to the prejudice of the Crown and 
to the advantage of Parliament. 

I. pribg GCounrtl is revived, as a natural result of 
the restoration of the Crown. It again consists of the great 
officers, lords and others,’' whom the King summons to it. 
The great functionaries continue as enumerated in the rules 
of precedence issued by Henry VIII. At their head is still 
the Lord Chancellor who, since Lord Ellesmere (1603), is 
more frequently elevated to the hereditary peerage. 

The Lord Treasurer passes into the new position of a direct- 
ing minister of State and finance. Under Charles II., the 
Treasury, in the character of the supreme financial control, 
becomes permanently separated from the old Exchequer in its 
capacity as a general depository of revenue. The Treasury 
receives a new location in the Cock-pit, whence decrees, 
orders, reports and instructions proceed ; the personal appear- 
ance of the Treasurer in the Exchequer ceases from this time. 
Under the influence of the party-system the custom is also 
introduced of dissolving the office into a commission of several 
persons, {a) 

(a) The lord Treasurer in this ceh- istration of the office is carried on by a 
knry frequently appears as the leadiiig , commissioner, as in 1612,1618,1635, 
roinister. But at intervals the admin- .16^1, 16^51, 1058, 1659, 1660, .1667, 
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Under diaries I. a special Lord President of the Coinmil 
was appointed; Charles II. had, in the interest of personal 
rule, left the ofEce unoccupied, until in 1679 it became 
permanent. 

To the great offices of State is now added also that of 
Master of the Ordnance, for the management of munitions of 
war, the head of which since 1603 received the title of general ; 
after the Eestoratioii, the office was regarded as a ministerial 
office, and by warrant of 1683, constituted in the way in 
which it has remained until our own times. (Jb) 

More and more important does the office of the two Secre- 
taries of State appear, under Charles II. with separate ad- 
ministrative departments. From them there further becomes 
separated off in 1666 a Secretary at War, for the linancial 
administration of the army, in a somewhat subordinate 
position, (c) 

The stat. 16 Charles I. c. 10, touching the abolition of the 
Star Chamber, is significant as affecting the position of the 
council. As no constitutional experience failed to produce its 
effect upon Parliament, the Eestoratioii did not seek to revive 
the Star Chamber, which, in the significant words of the stat. 
16 Charles I. c. 10, had now lost all remnants of adminis- 
trative justice. The law declares the Star Chamber and every 
tribunal of equal or similar jurisdiction to be illegal, denies 
all jurisdiction, power, or authority of the council in all the 

1679, 1684, and 16S7. A new addition abont 5000 mon ; but in 1685 tlie 
totlie financial dc^partinont is a general number was increased to 8700, wilb an 
exeke ojjlce, similar to that which wag additional 7000 in Ireland. (As to the 
lirst foriued in 161:3 hy the Long Par- newly organized military systtmi of the 
Uament. By 12 Charlea 11. cc. 23, 24, Eestoratioii, cf. below. Chapter xliii.), 
tho excise be<^oraes an ordinary tax {c) The ojiee of b^cretarg of 
under a chief excise oOlco in London, also has now still a somewhat lluciu- 
(h) I'lie OrdnaiK^e OOke is cormocted atiiig form. Whilst Elizalxlh luid, 
with the attempts of the Stnarte to clnring the last years, kept Sir William 
introduce a, standing army. The war- Cecil as a solo Secretary of St.atti ; in 
rant of 1683, places at the head a the years 1616, 161.7, we meet with 
Mader-General of the Ordnance, even three Secretaries of State; after 

him a lieiih nant-gencral and tour high this time two is the regnlar rmmbei\ 
officers, and In tJiis manner the ord- There still continne rcminisuences cd’ 
nance continued do.wn to 1854. .the forme.r less important office of 

The standing army (the sorcalled cabinet counsellor. Umier tiie Kestora- 
guards) who were retained after- the tion their position as full ministers of 
Eestoration, amounted at first to only , Btate is indhspiitabie. 
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hitherto customary forms (below, Chap, xlviii.);. and threatens 
every official with heavy penalties, who shall take part in an 
attempt to renew that jurisdiction. These powers were hence- 
forward exercised by the King’s Bench, so far as they could 
be derived from a superintendence of the courts, of law and 
the magisterial jurisdiction ; but for the most important 
extraordinary cases the only method of procedure wurs by 
private bill, hill of pains and penalties^ restitution, etc., W'hich 
shows that these extraordinary powers have passed from the 
King in council to the King in Parliament. An important 
motive for retaining a corporate form of council w^as thus 
actually removed. For mere deliberative functions, the insti- 
tution of smaller committees could not appear inappropriate. 
Even under Charles I. the beginning had been made by a 
Council of War and a Foreign Committee. At the commence- 
ment of the Eestoration it was intended to form a number of 
special administrative departments. A document, probably 
of a date shortly after 1660, is preserved in the Eecord Office, 
which gives a list of the proposed committees. 

1. A committee oi foreign affairs:, including the correspond- 
ence with the magistrates and other county officials. 

2,. A committee for the Admiralty, military, fortification 
business, etc., so far as they are adapted for the council, 

3, A committee of petitions of complaint and grievance, ex- 
cluding those of a purely private nature. 

4. A committee for commercial affairs, particularly for the 
colonies, including Scotland and Ireland. 

The Secretaries of State are to form part of all the com- 
mittees. Besides these established committees, extraordinary ~ 
affairs, needing special deliberation, were to be treated by 
specially appointed committees, as was hitherto customary.” 
Such committees were to present written reports to the King, 
to be laid before his Majesty at the next sitting of the council. 
Of these projected departments . only one council board was ; 
practical at that time, which, under, the name of a department 
for foreign affairs, really discharged the whole business of 
Government. But after the fall of Clarendon, all was merged 
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ill tlie diffuse, cabinet Government of Charles IT. The com- 
mittee remained only a name for the confidential transaction 
of more important affairs in the King’s cabinet, which soon 
afterwards received the name, and assiimeci the character of 
the Cabal.” Of the remaining committees only a Board of 
Trade attained a definite form. After CromweU’s commercial 
policy, it wa-s not thought right to refuse trade and the 
colonies a certain degree of stable administration. By patent 
of the 7th of November, 1660, a council accordingly lyas 
created, for the general state and condition of trade, and by 
patent of the 1st of December, 1660, a comieil of foreign plan- 
tations, partly with the functions of a minister of the colonies ; 
in 1660 both were combined in a council of trade and planta- 
tions, In 1675, however, this department was again dissolved, 
and it was not until 1695 that a new Board of Trade was 
formed. 

IL supper IL^Otlse, in which the bishops again take 
their places, on the 20th of November, 1661, assumes an 
altered character, owing to the large increase in the temporal 
peerage. Under James I. the number of the peers had been 
doubled, and at the close of the period it w^as trebled. The 
higher dignities conferred on peers, and the new creations are 
computed at 98 under James I., 130 under Charles I., 137 
under Charles IT., 11 under James II.; altogether 376 under 
the Stuarts, against 146 during the period of the Tudors. 
James I. created 62 new peers, Charles I. 59, Charles IL 64, 
James II. 8 (May, ''Const, Hist.,” c. 5)— altogether 193, 
against which were to be set off 99 extinct peerages. James L 
for some time even sold the dignities of baron, viscount, and 
earl for the respective sums of .£10,000, £15,000, and £20,000. 
These lords are no longer like the nobility of the Middle Ages ; 
they are the heads of the gentry, who conduct the interruil 
administration of the country, whose permanent position in 
l;he office of justices of the peace and the county militia politi- 
cally elevated and morally reiniugorated the peerage from 
below. As early as James I., recognition had been obtained 
for the principle that a peer must be summoned for each par- 
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liamentary session ; the position of the Upper House as the 
supreme tribunal in the land is thus re-established and 
strengthened. In the civil wars, with insignificant fluctua- 
tions, the attitude of the lords on both sides was dignified and 
commanded respect. They successfully vindicated their posi- 
tion as depositaries of the law of the land, on the 2nd of 
January, 1649, when the peerage, in spite of the onslaught 
of the army after the King’s condemnation, showed its courage 
by unanimously rejecting the resolutions of the Lower House. 
From the time of the Eestoration onwards the peerage proved 
itself the permanent organ of the ruling class ; at first, it is 
true, going with the ultra-royalist current, but soon again 
appearing at the head of the opposition. By the numerous 
new creations of this period, fresh energy and fresh influence 
flowed from decade to decade from the counties into the Upper 
House, which, in the time of corruption and party intrigues, 
was the first to restore a moral support to Parliament, and 
gained a paramount influence by the continual ministerial 
changes. The peerage has now become the moderating 
element for the protection of the constitution, in the face of 
vehement party clamouring for change. (2) 

III. during the period of the Stuarts, 

experienced only trifling changes in its constitution by the 

(2) The consUtiition of the Upper BXimber (mcliicHiig foiirteen minors and 
House changes its character owing to seven recnsants) is 181, and in 1 James,^ 
the very mimerons creations of poors. II,, 178. The number of the bishops 
The peerage, which under Elizabeth (26) remains unchanged. The founda- 
was held with a tight hand, appears tion of the power of these now peers lies 
under James I. to be visibly increasing, in the county self-government, and in 
In 4 James I. writs of summons are their pre-eminent position in the local 
directed to one marquis, 22 earls, three military and police administration, to 
viscounts, and 46 barons. A generation which their position as hereditary coun» 
later writs to the Long Parliament are sellors of the Crown corresponds in the 
issued to one duke, one marquis, 63 central administration. With the rai- 
earls, five viscounts, 54 barons, two cal abolition of all the remains of feu- 
: archbishops, and 24 bishops; the whole dalism hy 12 Car. II. 24, their newer 
number has thus increased to 150 ; the position appears still more unalloyed 
temporal peerage has already almost and decided. In 22 Car. II. the King, 
doubled. To the Long Parliament of renewing an old custom, again begmi 
Charles II, in 1601, there were sum- to. take part personally in the proceed- 
moned five dnkes, fonr marqnises, 56 ings, withont, however, enhancing the 
. earls, eight viscounts, and 69 barons,; - dignity .of the proceedings by his high 
the number of the temporal peers alone presence, 
is now M2. In SI Car. IL the whole' 
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aclmission of the county palatine of Durham, and by another 
increase in the representation of the boroughs. In the Par» 
liainents of the Eepiiblic, the towns, from possessing four- 
fifths of the votes in England, had been reduced to one-third, 
but were now again represented in greater number than 
before. After the Eestoration, country gentry, Church, and 
Crown all agreed to keep down the spirit of independence that 
was showing itself in the middle classes of the towns. The 
Corporation Act (13 and 14 Car-. II. c. 2), suiliced for this 
purpose for a number of years. But during the Long Parli^j,- 
ment of Charles IL, opposition in this quarter was again dis- 
cernible in the several by-elections. Thus situated, Charles 
IL, in 1081, resolved, in tlie interest of court influence, still 
further to cripple tlie constitution of the boroughs. By the 
writ of quo wammto the new |)rinciple of a “ forfeiture of the 
municipal constitutions was applied in cases of abuse or 
informality. The charters were cancelled in great numbers, 
to be re|)laced by new ones of an oligarchical nature. James 
II. , continuing this campaign, created evei^where small select 
committees, which, like the civic offices, were to be revocable 
at the pleasure of the Grown. In London alone, Jeffreys 
robbed 1900 enfranchised freemen of their suffrage, and was 
nevertheless blamed by the King for not making a more tho- 
rough clearance. In a few years 200 new charters of this 
description were issued. Including the mutilated mimicipali- 
ties, the number of members for England and Wales after 
the restoration was 512. (3) 

(3) Tbo coiisiiintioii of the .Lower cios, but of the wlioh; country. With 

House, wan inorcayed uiidor James 1 , the Stuarty begins a general "tendency 

by twenty-seven, under Charles I. by to a transformation of the ruunieipal 

oighte.oTi, and under James II. by six cominuruties by hieor]>oration. Rvcni 

members. Tiie excessive numljer of James I. consiflerctl a sueia! organim- 

borough representatives bad for cen- tion and ereation of close homnghs a 

turies been a legislative problem. It very “politic” meayur(\ and in the, 

had arisen at a time when the Commons, twelfth year of his reign, Lun- 
as yet in a subordinate position, as- gannon, in Ireland, was nWh* a, ]}r>r{>ugh, 

sernbled principally to vote the taxes. it was declared by his judges that tins 

Tiie Ijowor House was now a corporate King could by his charfer so inoorpi >rate 

unity, the members of which, after ' thecity in the f«>na of seie<‘t classes and 

long politictd struggles, had for a long a commonalty, llnit tliu whole body had 

time considered themselves no longer therighttosoud niejnbevstoFiidiameut, 

merely as delegates of tiicir constituent ■ whilst the exercise of the right was at 
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Apart from this, the constitutional struggle greatly elevated 
the self-reliance of the Conamoners. The local government 
system became consolidated in the parishes, and allowed the 
middle classes, who took part in It, to exercise a stronger 
influence upon the parliamentary elections. Besides this, 
the enormous suppression of the poorer electors in the munici- 
pal constituencies by the new corporation charters assimilated 
the relations in town and country to each other in favour of 
a uniform influence of the gentry in both borough and county, 
TJhe great extension of the magisterial office especially 
strengthened the legitimate influence of the gentry, began to 
level the difference between the greater and lesser nobility, 
and to give to the whole of the more highly educated and 
wealthier classes the common feeling of a dominant class. In 
the intellectual life of the people the internal effect of the 
Reformation was now everywhere manifest. It is accordingly 
easy to understand, how, after the Restoration, the House of 
Commons was enabled to proceed with an amount of self- 
reliance till then unknown. During its eighteen years’ dura- 
tion, the Parliament, much against Charles the Second’s 

the same time confined to the select sides now began to be estimated aright, 
classes. After this fashion, under The municipal elections opened to the 
dames I. and Charles I., seventeen old landed gentry in their magisterial and 
boroughs were reinstated in their lost social position an almost greater per- 
parliamentary franchise ; and four new sonal influence than the county elec- 
parliaincntary boroughs were created, tions, yet not to every gentleman, but 
The Parliament itself, which since only to such as to a certain extent 
James I. had gained the exclusive respected the interests of the towns 
right of deciding its own elections, and their feelings, and endeavoured 
now also acknowledges in a resolution to win them over. They remain ac- 
of committee of the year 1G23 the prin- cordingly the chief hearth of political 
ciple that a limitation to a narrower and dissenting opposition, from wdiich 
circle of electors could validly take the provincial opposition drew its cliief 
place by “proscription and custom, strength. Instead of a reform the 
whereof the memory of man runneth Crown, however, only gives them Ihe 
not to the contrary.” In another mutilation of the right of sufirage by 
direction, in a celebrated committee of charters framed upon oligarchical lines, 
the year 1610, under the presidency of Moreover, it was reserved to the Crown 
Serjeant Clanville, the old maxim that to make changes from time to time in 
everyone paying scot and bearing lot the new charters, at its pleasure, through 
was entitled to the franchise, was again Crovemment commissioners. Instead of 
recognized to be the regular rule, and restoring a self-relyingandindependent 
applicable in eveiy doubtful case. After citizenship on lines analogous to those 
the experiences of the revolution arjr of the. county system, the Stuarts prac- 
period the question had now become ticed their kingcraft even upon the 
a highly important one which on all towns. 
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intentions, had educated a body, the most ilhistrioiis members 
of which felt themselves the equals in political experience anti 
social position of many of the peers recently created from 
among themselves. Thus may be explained the numerous 
disputes between the two Houses concerning eompetenee and 
etiquette. 

With respect to the finances, the influence of the Lower 
House ajepearg materially enhanced. . In 1626, the Commons 
succeeded in establishing their j)reeedence in the question of 
money bills, with regard to which they figure as the solely 
voting part of the ],egislature. This claim Avas further 
strengthened by the abolition of the hereditary feudal revenue 
of the King. The concentration of' the whole of the direct 
State taxes by a uniform assessment, combined with the new 
requirements of the State and the army, but most especially 
the bad financial economy tinder Charles II., condiiee to a 
constant extension of the right of voting the money bills. 
After 1664 tenths and fifteenths are no more mentioned, but 
the old republican mode of assessing land and income tax in 
coficreto is again resorted to ; CromwelFs rectification of the 
tax-rating and assessment lists was accordingly retained. 
Into this thorough taxation-assessment, ecclesiastical property 
was likewise drawn. Since the special money grants of the 
clergy had long since lost their peculiar character, it w^as only 
a somewhat delayed consequence, that the outward form also 
of the grant in Convocation was in 1664 abolished by means 
of a simple agreement between the Lord Chancellor and the 
archbishop, in return for wdiieh, as a matter of course, the 
right of suffrage in parliamentary elections was conceded to 
the clergy by virtue of their freehold tenure. By 16 and 17 
Car. II. c. 1 the parliamentary subsidies were for the first 
time raised according to this new system. The long labour 
of reuniting the clergy with the laity had involuntarily at* 
tained this result. Still more durable w’-as the influence of 
the Lowm- House owing to the , introduction of the so-called 
appropriation clauses into the money bills. Amid ail the 
intrigues of the court and of -.parties^,- a change was effected 
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by 17 Car. II. c. 1, according to which a clause of expenditure 
is annexed to the money grant, by which the Lower House 
assumes the control of the expenditure-budget of the State, 
and thus gains a less apparent but a permanent influence 
upon the course of political administration. (3^9 

It is characteristic, that both Houses, when at the height 
of their loyalty, are bent with a hitherto unheard of zeal upon 
establishing and enlarging their personal privileges. In 
15 Charles 11. the House recurred to the unconstitutional 
criminal proceedings taten against Sir John Elliot and his 
associates. With the complete concurrence of the Upper 
House, the judgment delivered at that time by the King’s 
Bench was declared null and void, and the unconditional 
irresponsibility of the members for their speeches and pro- 


(3“) Oddly enough this change in 
the budget was brought about by the 
aid of an intrigue at court. Sii* George 
Downing, one of the tellers in the Ex- 
chequer, suggested to Charles II. that 
a proviso should be added to the im- 
pending bill of suppl}^, that all moneys 
to be raised by the bill should be ex- 
clusively applied to the purposes for 
which they were voted,” By this 
means the disposal of supplies would 
be taken from the Bord Higlr Treasurer, 
and the King would be enabled person- 
ally to conduct the business of the Ex- 
chequer, so that the Exchequer would 
at once afford the best opportunity for 
investing moneys, and in consequence 
would become the greatest bank in 
Europe. This was connected with the 
custom of raising, for the current needs 
of the Government, loans ffom hankers 
(at that time the Goldsmiths’ company, 
in London), upon the personal credit 
of the King and the Lord Treasurer. 
The King probably wished by this 
clause to evade the obligation of em- 
ploying the moneys voted for the re- 
payment of such advances. The minis- 
ters strove to get the dangerous in- 
novation annulled (“Life of Claren- 
don,” continuation, p. 815, se^.); but 
the bill had already passed the Lower 
House, and though it was delayed by 
the Lords, it could not be thrown 
out, without risking the whole vote 


(£1,250,000). The King accordingly 
declared that the clause had been pin- 
posed with his sanction, and the Act 
Xll Oar. II. 0 . sec. 5) really passed with 
the proviso, that a separate account 
should be kept of the moneys raised in 
accordance with this act, distinct from 
the King’s other revenue, “and that 
no moneys leviable under the act should 
be issued out of the Exchequer during 
the war, but by order or warrant, meii- 
tioning that they were jxiyabie for the 
service of the war.” In the ensuing 
year the Commons again voted the sup- 
plies with the same disagreeable pro- 
viso, to which the King agreed with a 
bad grace, and promised to appoint a 
commission under the great soul, wdiieh 
was indeed, proforma appointed. But 
in the ensuing year w'as passed the stat. 
19 Oar. II. c. 9, “an Act for taking 
the accounts of the several sums therein 
mentioned,” by which the Lower House 
effectually secured a power that had 
been occasionally exercised in the 
fifteenth century, of examining into 
the special application of the public 
revenue, and thus exercising the right 
of jointly controlling the expenditure 
budget. The clause of appropriation 
became from that time forth more and 
more a standing formula, and in tlie 
eighteenth century with some excep- 
tions was permanently inserted. 
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cedlire in the House was recognized by express resolution 
(Hatsell, Preeed.,’* i, pp. 86, 208 seq., 251 seq.). Liberty of 
speech has since that time never again been called in cpiestion. 

The relation of the Crown towards the greatly increased 
pretensions of Parliament was in no wise so favourable as the 
ultra-royalist theories led men to expect. However, in spite 
of the abolition of the Star Chamber and the Court of High 
Commission, there was still many a loophole for the effectual 
exercise of the King’s influence in his spiritual supremacy and 
temporal prerogatives; by the appointment of the council 
and the judges of the realm, and by other rights of appoint- 
ment in both Church and State, by grants of favours, by 
personal influence with the members of both Houses, and 
%Yith important local officials. The future of the monarchy 
depended upon the use which it made at this time of its per- 
sonal rights. But Charles II., fatally misjudging the future, 
exercised these rights in a manner which has covered his 
name with everlasting obloquy. The narrow^er the sphere of 
a possible use of the royal prerogatives had become, the more 
unconscientiously was it exercised by Charles II. and James IL 

1. The right of ap;pointment vested in the council leads in the 
hands of Charles II. to the transformation of an honourable 
council of ministers into an unprincipled cabinet. James 1. 
had, after the death of Elizabeth’s old ministers, abandoned 
the custom, of the continuous transaction of State business in 
the council in order to enforce his private ideas with respect 
to Church and State in confidential cabinet deliberation. 
Charles I., himself irritable and inexperienced, carried on 
with heedless advisers this mode of government, which at 
every critical moment gave the Queen and the courtiers a 
deciding voice. But under Charles II. the second era of a 
cabinet government begins, which is remarkable as the per- 
sonal creation of the King. Even after the judicial powers of 
the council had been cut away root and branch, there was 
left to this cabinet the decision as to important measures of 
domestic policy, and the whole province of foreign afiairs, 
which, latter, from their very nature, could not be dealt with 
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according to legal principles and parliamentary laws. The 
use made of these under the Cabal ministry, as well as under 
Shaftesbury’s and Danby’s administration, is known to his- 
tory. In the European complications of that time, France 
pursued no other aim but that of hindering the consolidation 
of the constitutions in the neighbouring states, weakening 
their particij)ation in European diplomacy, fostering their 
internal dissensions, and directing the personal interests of 
the seyeral monarchs to dynastic alliances and treaties of 
peace. The great Louis actually succeeded in doing this in 
England. The position of foreign affairs had, in the second 
half of the seventeenth century assumed a more complex form 
than in the first half. The question of Protestantism stood 
no longer alone in the foreground, but was intermixed with 
questions of the European balance of power. The natm:al 
alliance of England and Holland was at times opposed by a 
petty spirit of trade jealousy. Here was a fruitful soil for 
diplomatic complications, for which Clarendon’s dismissal 
was the signal. When in 1668 the King found his coffers 
empty and the temper of his Parliament doubtful, he devised 
the plan of entering into secret negotiations with the King of 
Prance, which might lead to the furnishing of money supplies. 
In the course of the confidential correspondence, the question 
of religion became mixed up with the money question. In 
January, 1669, the King summoned Clifford, Arlington, and 
Arundel to a confidential conference at the Duke of York’s, 
and declared how painful it was for him not to be able to 
confess his true faith. With tears in his eyes he entreated 
them to advise him as to the best manner of enforcing the 
Catholic religion in the realm. This negotiation leads, after 
the lapse of a year, to the secret treaty with Prance (1670), 
in which it is left to Charles to choose the time that shall 
appear most suitable to him for publicly declaring himself a 
Catholic. On the other hand Prance promises an annual 
sum of .£200,000 for defraying the war expenses, for the pro- 
mised assistance against the Dutch, and for keeping down the 
dissatisfaction that was to be expected in England. Both 
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parties give up all claim to independent peace negotia-tions 
(Ranke, iy. 358 seq.) When the French subsidies are ex- 
hausted, Charles again demands, in the year 1674, a fresli 
subsidy of ^400, 000, with the intimation that otherwise Par- 
liament would have to be convened, which would at once 
declare for war in alliance with Holland against France, 
Louis, however, on this occasion, pleads vrant of money, and 
grants only about one-fourth of the sum demanded, on the 
King's imomising to prorogue Parliament from November, 
1674, to April, 1675. In the later negotiations (1678) Charles 
11. adheres to the policy of selling his neutrality at the highest 
price which could possibly be obtained from France. Whilst 
the increasing greatness of France fills Europe with alarm, 
and Parliament, ready for war, in 29 Car. II. declares for 
an alliance with the States General, the King ungraciously 
replies to the address, that it was a matter ill calculated for 
the interference of the House, which was encroaching upon 
his prerogative of making war and peace." In this state of 
affairs, Louis accords a further payment of 2,000,000 livres 
for the year 1681, and an annual allowance of 500,000 crowns 
for the two following years. Whilst the King declares to 
Parliament his readiness to begin a war with France, and 
demands subsidies for this purpose, he is at the same time 
engaged in selling his services to the French King at the 
highest possible price. The legal responsibility of the minis- 
ters for violations of law certainly did not suffice for treason 
on the part of the King himself. It can easily be understood 
how Parliament came to extend impeachments of ministers 
to their political conduct, to the “honesty, justice, and 
ability ” of the ministerial administration, a principle which 
was first laid down in the impeachment of Danby, and led to 
the idea of a so-called political responsibility of the ministers 
to Parliament. (1) 

(1) The cabinet and the foreign lar deliberations with the assistance of 
policy of Charles II. was the develop- the judges, and the formal reeordiiig 
ment of a system of earlier invention, of the proceedings. Oharles I. had 
James I. had more and more abandoned during the civil war at last given up 
the solemn sittings of the council, regu- . all formality, The loophole which was 
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2. The fight of aiipointing the gudges had been already made 
use of by Charles I. for filling the bench with men of con- 
fidence and adherents of absolute sovereignty, and, by the 
influence of the cabinet and the court for making the judges 
instruments of an unconstitutional Government. The second 
period of the Stuarts in this matter likewise went to greater 
lengths than the first. After 1665, the revocable appoint- 
ments of judges were resumed, and, after Clarendon’s dismis- 
sal, the King thought he need put no further constraint upon 
himself. During his reign three lord chancellors, three chief 
justices, and six judges were dismissed, notoriously for politi- 
cal reasons, and, on the other hand, the most important 
places were filled by pliant minions of powder. The maxim 
of Government, which Bacon had applied to Henry VII., had 
returned, viz. "''he governed his subjects by the laws, but the 
laws by the lawyers.” The more cunning devices of Charles 
the Second tried to prevent these manipulations of justice 
from becoming too notorious. In the action against Sir S. 
Barnardiston, however, a procedure was employed which was 
patent to every one, by which the King, immediately before 
the decision in the appeal court, appointed as members of the 
court sundry counsel who had conducted the prosecution. 
When the proceedings touching the pretended papist plot 
began, Chief Justice Eainsford was dismissed to make room 
for Scroggs, who proved himself entirely worthy of the confi- 
dence reposed in him, by continuing the false charges first in 
one direction and then in another, and by freeing the Duke 


here afforded Charles II. left the whole 
of foreign policy open to an irregular 
treatment. Ailiauces, treaties, and 
political comhmationvS in foreign af- 
fairs were the ijroper field for the 
frivolity of his character. In Charles 
II. there was added to the perverse 
family traditions the influence of French 
education and manners. A thorough 
description of these foreign affairs 
(Eanlre, iv. 196-496 ; v. 1-92) presents 
extraordinary diffloulties on account of 
the complication of the European and 
cabinet intrignes with the party-system 
of Parliament. As to the tot attempts 


at a reunion with Eome cf. Banke iv. 
232-256 ; as to the origin of the Test 
Act, iv. 411-425; as to the secret 
Treaty with France of 1670, iv. 358- 
376. It was only in the later compli- 
cations that Louis XIV. came into im- 
mediate connection with the opposition 
in Parliament (Banke, v. 55-73), as to 
which Charles was quite as much de- 
ceived as the Parliament was by him. 
The total amount of the French pay- 
ments to members of Parliament is 
said, however, not to have exceeded 
the sum of £16,000. 
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of York from a serious charge, by the sudden dismissal of a 
grand jury. As he had, however, completely lost his credit 
by this notorious scandal, it was found to be expedient to give 
him a successor, who had, on the same occasion, proved him- 
self quite as unconsoientious. Pemberton was made chief 
justice, chiefly, that he might preside at the trial of Lord 
Bussell, whom he certainly brought to the scaffold without, 
however, satisfying all the expectations of the court. He was 
accordingly soon replaced by a successor, on whom the King 
could even more implicitly rely. The judicial decision most 
important for the King at this time was the annulling of the 
municipal constitution of London and of the borough charters. 
For this purpose, after the dissolution of the last Parliament 
(28th March, 1681), the proceedings began by a writ of quo 
warranto, under the conduct of Saunders, the most adroit 
special pleader of his day. After the case had been drawn 
up with every artifice, Saunders was appointed Chief Justice 
of the King’s Bench (Amos, 141, 263). As an extra precau- 
tion, Charles personally exhorted the judges that they should 
deliver judgment in his favour, whereupon the city was con- 
demned to lose its municipal privileges and to pay a fine of 
£70,000. James II. was still more shameless, and in three 
years went so far as to dismiss twelve judges, and to raise 
that joersonification of dishonour. Lord Jeffreys,' to the chief 
justiceship of the King’s Bench, to the post of Lord Chan- 
cellor, and to that of president of a kind of pseudo Court of 
High Commission. Sir Edward Herbert and Sir Francis 
Withers were in 1685 dismissed from the King’s Bench on 
account of their refusal to issue a legal decree at the King’s 
behest ; Chief Justice Jones, Chief Baron Montague, and the 
Judges Charleton and Nevil were dismissed in 1686 on 
account of their scruples as to the King’s power of dispensa- 
tion, and the judges Powell and Holloway in 1688, on account 
of their vote in the trial of the seven bishops. On the decisive 
question of the dispensing power, James first of all obtained 
a legal opinion as to his power to suspend the Test Act. 
Then, for the sake of form, a prosecution was commenced 
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against a Catliolic officer in the King’s Bench, -which Court, 
after the removal of the opposing judges, and with the aid 
of fresh appointments (among which were those of two Catho- 
lic judges), now at length arrived at the decision, that the 
laws were '^the King’s own laws,” from which the dispensing 
powder of the King was deduced. James called this a simple 
measure, in order that the judges should be all of one 
mind.” (2) 

With this staff of judges, the political trials were now con- 
ducted according to instructions froM court, and thus %vere 
the unsettled principles of high treason, sedition, and the 
laws and ordinances touching the press manipulated. The 
chief handle for such action was found in the old indefinite- 
ness of the laws affecting high treason, which indefiniteness 
was increased by the clause in an Act of 1661, to the effect 
that ]}rinted matter, writing, sermons or . malicious and 
deliberate speeches ” were to be regarded as a sufficient evi- 
dence of fact. Just as elastic was the notion of sedition since 
Clarendon had laid down that the publication of a seditious 
work was eq[uivaleut to bringing an army against the King’s 
throne. Amongst others, the trial of the seven bishops was 
set on foot on a charge of sedition, the notion of which, to use 
an expressio-n of Lord Guildford, was of the nature of soft 

(2) The appointments to the judicial dismissal was that he had on circuit 
bench returned with the restoration to contradicted the opinion of Scroggs, 
the old forms. A monogi’aph on the ‘‘that the presentation of a petition 
Constitution under Charles II., by for the summoning of Parliament was 
Amos (London, 1857), gives the details high treason, and that the King could 
of the administrative conditions for the by ordinance ordain what he pleased,” 
most part correctly, though somewhat Pemberton's dismissal was followed by 
exaggerated by the manner of grouping the still more scandalous appointment 
them. After 1005 Charles II- appears of Saunders. After the death of Chief 
to have made use of the long proroga- Justice Saunders, Jeffreys was ap- 
tion of Parliament, quietly to reintro- pointed chief , justice primarily for the 
duce revocable appointments durante conduct of the political trial of Sidney. 
hem plcmto. In quick succession Lord On the occasion of the impeachment of 
Chancellor Clarendon, Shaftesbury, and Lord Banby Lord Jeffreys also per- 
Bridgeman, Chief Justices liainsford, formed the still more important service 
Scroggs, Pemberton, and six justices of freeing the minister from arrest, on 
were dismissed, notoriously for political bail, without setting forth any reasons 
reasons. Apparently for the same — ;“the first dumb judgment in West- 
reasons the judges Atkyns and Leeke minster Hall,” , as it* has been called by 
gcfeve in their resignation (Foss, vii. 4). a later Solioitor-General (Amos, 56). 

In the case of Atkyns the reason for his , 
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wax.’' But most elastic of all was the notion of liboL The 
interpretation of such notions was supplemented bj the press 
laws of the time. The leading statute 13 and 14 Car. IL c. 33 
was only to remain in force for three years, but was twice 
prolonged until 1679. After it had expired, a new., ordinance 
appeared in the London Gazette on the 17th of May, 1680, 
and was the object of violent attacks in Parliament. Yet, in 
the stream of reaction of the year 1685, the old press laws 
were again revived. In consequence of the large powers 
appertaining to the judicial office, the criminal sentences, 
especially for libel, overstep])ed all bounds. Not only were, 
fines of .£40,000 and similar sums imjDOsed, but even lashes 
with the cat-o’-nine-tails (Johnson, a clergyman, w^as con- 
demned to 317 lashes for libel, cf. Amos, 253), Judgment was 
given in favour of the Duke of York for damages of £100,000 
on three different occasions. 

From this judicial staff proceeded that brutal intimidation 
of juries, which characterizes this period. The natural result 
was the passing of the Habeas Corpus Act, and the uncon- 
ditional acknowledgment of the irresponsibility of juries. In 
a famous decision of 1679, the courts of common law at 
length recognized that the jurors were not responsible for the 
legality of their verdict. Under James IL the acquittal of 
the bishops, in the face of their prosecution by a despotic 
monarch, produced a permanent conviction, that in an unani- 
mous verdict there lay the strongest guarantee, which a 
judicial constitution can afford against despotism and party 
passion. The whole body of the judges, however, was so 
corrupt, that, after James’s expulsion, only criminal prosecu- 
tion and dismissal could be resorted to. After these experi- 
ences it even did not ai)pear to be easy to declare the judges 
irremovable by law ; rather was the more attention paid to 
impressing the legality of the Government, not merely upon 
the consciences of a number of paid justices, but upon a still 
broader combination of the judicial office with the propertied 
classes. (2'*^) 

(2*^) All impediment to sucli an ad- in tiie jnxy. According to a clever 
ministration of justice was still found plan, which, lie had continued for 
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3. The personal influence of the court upon Parliament^ and 
upon the appointments of other officials, was still extensive, 
and was exercised by Charles IL in a manner which gained 
for the Long Parliament the name of the Pensionary Parlia- 
ment. Amidst such surroundings it was really difficult to 
maintain personal integrity in a parliamentary office, or, in 
party formations, anything like constancy. The list of the 


years, and in -wMclx Chief Justice 
North, his hrother, and a Turkey mer- 
chant were employed, together with a 
third hrother, Charles II. by unworthy 
means succeeded in appointing subser- 
vient sheriffs for London, with a view 
to the summoning of the grand jirry. 
In the correspondence on this subject 
the name of the object is directly de- 
clared to be the removal of that mon- 
ster which in the years 1680-1682 had 
raged in the city of London under the 
name of Ignoramus (that is, the ignoring 
of bills by the grand jury). The ques- 
tion for the Grown was, whether treason 
and sedition were still punishable in 
London and Middlesex or not. The 
details are given by Amos, 266 seq. 
One of the objects of annulling the 
municipal charters was to remove the 
independent sheriff’s and magistrates, 
who had to draw up the lists of the 
jurors liable to serve. In November, 
1683, by a jury under the new system, 
Algernon Sidney was actually brought 
to the scaffold. In the midst of such 
a state of things the Act of Habeas 
Corpus was passed, after various at- 
tempts at the measure in the years 
1668, 1670, 1674, and 1675 ; cf. Amos, 
pp. 180-190. Lord Shaftesbury must 
be regarded as the prime author of 
this Act. The reason for its accept- 
ance by Charles II. was that he was 
just about to dissolve Parliament, to 
attain more favourable elections against 
the Bill of Exclusion. Under these 
conditions the bitter words of Marvell 
at the close of Charles the Second^s 
reign, are readily understood, “what 
French counsel, what standing armies, 
what paaiiamentary bribes, what 
national oaths, and all the other ma- 
chinations of wicked men had not, 
been able to effect, was more compendi- 
ously acted by twelve men in scarlet** 


(Amos, 261). But still more shameless 
does this royal system appear under 
James II. Lord Chancellor Jeffreys, 
wdio may vrell be regarded as an au- 
thority upon such questions, describes 
his colleagues of that time with his 
accustomed frankness, “ as for ilie 
judges, they are most of them rogues ** 
(B’oss, vii. 201). The uncongenial task 
of sketching the life of this Chief 
Justice, Lord Chancellor, and Presi- 
dent of the Court of High Commission, 
is again undertaken by Foss, vii. 226, 
seq. A.fter James the Second’s expul- 
sion not one of the ten justices who 
were then in office was found worthy 
of being retained ; Lord Jeffreys was 
condemned to outlawry and the confis- 
cation of his goods, and six others were 
expressly excluded from the Act of In- 
demnity. Under these circumstances 
England learned to appreciate the 
value of an honorary magistracy in 
self-government, which granted to the 
official, in spite of his revocable ap- 
pointment, a full judicial independence 
by virtue of property. After the Be- 
storation had removed the oppression 
which OromwelFs military governors 
had practised, the judgments of jus- 
tices of the peace, in spite of the some- 
what patriarchal exercise of their 
powers, and their excessive rigoxir in 
dealing with poachers, were still re- 
gardecl as an upright justice in a 
corrupt time. Among the abuses by 
which James II. eharacterisied his short 
reign, is to be reckoned also the sys- 
tematic consistency with which magis- 
trates, who had shown a wrant of 
complaisance to the intrigues of th© 
court, were struck off the lists, but 
without any particular result. The 
office of justice of the peace and the 
jury passed unspotted into th© eigh- 
teenth century. 
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recipients of pensions as a sort of official salary, mclucleB tlie 
names of tlie first men of -the dajn At times there appears to 
prevail also among the opposition only belief in the material 
value of money and office, as the one great object of the time* 
To the great public offices in those days were attached salaries, 
which amounted from one to two per cent* of the whole State 
revenue ; greater than the income of the richest lords. The 
struggle for office, acted' and reacted upon by the intrigues of 
parliamentary parties, became thus a struggle for life and 
death, and round the leading men of the moment were 
gathered a number of intimate friends, who clung fast like 
polypi to the State treasury. All that was required for office 
was a confession of faith in the dominant faction, a readiness 
to further their nearest aims and ends, adroitness in intrigue, 
and a quick perception, in order- to be able to descry the 
change of parties at court, and in Parliament at the right 
time* In like manner, the , internal , administx*ation of this 
period left behind it the impression, that the trustiness and 
honesty of the central government were not to be expected 
to emanate from the Crown and 'the- court, but from Paiiia- 
^ment, and most especially irom the character of the nation. 
In opposition to the court party, a country party ” had 
eeome formed. The council, though internally broken up, 
Uters, in the persons of the individual and responsible 
riiiisters, into more apparent relations' with the majorities 
the Parliament, in which. also the growing participation of 
Lower House, especially in dhe offices of Secretary of 
State and in the Treasury Commissions, is also visible. (3) 
The transition to the system of party government is through- 
out visible. 

(3) Tlie general cfmracteje of the ad- in ; 'the moiithB of men of political 
inintHtratioji ilia btireancracy may and ecdeHk.yli«iI auihoriiy tliarj mnljr 
he explained l»y the deeply rooted this dishonoin'ahlc Hystem, The clia- 
anhno!^;ity <!iHp1ay<‘d by the parties, be- racter of the politicianH and oiljr.ials 
tween which the Inireacieraey stands ’ ' of 'this time isdoscrihed by Macaulay 
mthynt iinding any support in the in 'M»' ^History cliap. if., as fellows: 
Crowh. It is characteristic of /the ■ “ Their ■ character had been fonned 
programme put forth by #;aoh party amidst frequent and violent rtwuluiions 
that the rmme of the Kfng and the will and counter revnlniions. Xu tlie eourso 
of - God have noYer been inore common nf afew years they iiaii seen tlio ecoio- 
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biastical polity of their country repeat- 
edly changed. . . . They had seen 
hereditary monarchy abolished and 
restored. They had seen the Long 
Parliament thrice supreme in the State, 
and thrice dissolved amidst the curses 
and laughter of millions, . . . They 
had seen a new representative system 
devised, tried, and ahandoned, , . . 
They had seen great masses of property 
violently transferred from Cavaliers to 
Eoundheads, and from Eoundheads 
back to Cavaliers. Luring these events 
no man could be a stirring and thriving 
politician who was not prepared to 
change with every change of fortune. 
. . . One who, in such an age, is deter- 
mined to attain civil greatness must 
renounce all thought of consistency. . . . 
He catches witliout effort the tone of 
any sect or l^arty with which he chances 
to mingle. . . . There is nothing in the 
state which he could not, without a 
scruple or a blush, join in defending or 
in destroying, fidelity to opinions and 
to friends seems to him mere dulness 
and wrongheadedness. Politics he re- 
gards, not as a science of which the 
object is the happiness of mankind, but 
as' an exciting game of mixed chance 
and skill, at which a dexterous and 
lucky player may win an estate, a 
coronet, perhaps a crown, and at which 
one rash move may lead to the loss of 
fortune and of life.” The wretched 


state of affairs that ensues,' and ohser- 
vation of the fact that by the diSsolifeiou 
of the council only the influence of 
Parliament was enhanced, appears in 
1679 to have obtained a hearing for Sir, 
W. Templet’s plans of reform. The 
council is for the future to consist of 
thirty members, of whom one-half are 
to be high state ofBcials; the other, half 
to be appointed from among the chiefs 
of the opposition, both in the Upper 
and in the Lower House. The mem- 
bers shall have a joint Income of 
£300,000, in order to “balance^’ the 
Lower House, 'which was at that time 
estimated at £400,000. As a counter- 
poise to both court and Parliament 
there shall accordingly be formed 
again a standing political body, and 
the statesmanlike originator of the 
scheme hoped that the responsibility 
of the business and the deliberation 
■would again engender a corporate 
spirit. But for an active governinentai 
body, the number of the members was 
too large; at all events the attempt 
after three such reigns came too late 
for England. Neither the King nor 
the parties were in earnest. There was 
at once again formed of this council a 
secret committee, and the whole. institu- 
tion had after the lapse of a year 
nothing more than a nominal existence 
(Banke, v, 101 seq^.; Macaulay, Essay 
on Sir W. Temple). 



CHAPTER XLIL 
©xpulsion of tj&c: Stuarts* 

In tlio miserable state of tlie epoch of the Restoration, the 
first symptoms of an amelioration became apparent in the 
life of the eominiinities in town and county. Firstly, it was 
the old landed gentry, rough, stolid, and full of prejudice, 
but yet full of zeal for the honour of the nation, in whonl 
indignation at such a method of government found expression. 
In the boroughs, the oppressed puritan spirit gradually began 
to stir. The royalist party had wished to restore an ideal 
taken from England’s past. Their ideal of a monarchy was 
derived from the glorious days of good queen Bess ; instead 
of these, a Stuart had been restored with a corrupt court and 
an unprincipled bureaucracy. There were many who still 
believed that the King was only entangled in the meshes of 
a small numher of wicked men, and thus estranged from his 
faithful people, and that the deception could not last. But 
yet it lasted, and a bad ministry was succeeded by a w'orse. 
Every exclusive acquisition of power by any party was followed 
by a period of disappointments. The neglected Cavalier, the 
persecuted Preshyterian, and the dismissed officer of the 
army, had each his own ''peculiar grievance and found himself 
in a wnrse position than aver before. Charles the Second’s 
government was not mo'dest' in the. demands it made upon the 
taxpayers. Of the employment ' of the people’s money, of 
the negotiations with foreign countries, of the immoral state 
of things at Westminster^ enough' was heard in the counties 
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to awake : ,a stroBg' mistrust. Such, feelmgs '^coiild only in- 
directly and sporadically affect Charles the SeeoiKrs Long 
Parliament by means of by-elections ; buL fr year 

1665 on, they gradually increased, and showed themselves iii" 
the judicial proceedings. Attention was more drawn to the 
abuses of the administration, national grievances again revive, 
and impeachments of ministers and high officers return again, 
and down to the close of the period have attained the hitherto 
unheard-of number of forty. It is the perennial spirit of 
legality and equity, which is ever renewed in the independent 
activity of this nation, and in the daily exercise of the magis- 
terial office, especially in the judicial and police administra- 
tion. In the social life of the community, that party spirit, 
which separates the established churchmen from the dissenters 
becomes gradually quieted down. Both are still united in their 
detestation of papistry, that irreconcilable foe of the Estab- 
lished Church and of the parliamentary constitution. The 
royalists acknowledge, though with much reluctance, that 
their non-conformist opponents ma^y still be “religious men’’ 
and good subjects. In opposition to the abuses of the 
administration, a sense of legal liberty again returns in the 
Parliaments of 1679 and 1680 , which reminds us of the 
commencement of the Long Parliament of 1640 . iDisregard- 
ing the doctrines of Oxford, the Parliament again demands 
a government “ according to law.” The servants of the King 
must obey the law-s ; the King must neither excuse them from 
observing the law, nor pardon a minister who has been con- 
demned for its violation. The taxes must not only be voted 
by Parliament, but their employment also be regulated and 
controlled by Parliament. No one must be arrested except 
upon special and legitimate grounds, nor detained in arrest 
except by the decision of a judge, nor condemned otherwise 
than by the verdict of an independent jury. Amidst all the 
changes and intrigues of parties there is preserved a spirit of 
civil liberty, which with the Habeas Corpus Act, the irre- 
sponsibility of the jury, the right of the Lowm’ House with 
regard to the budget, and the , struggle against a censorship of 
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the press, enforces a new Magna Charta, which is this time 
won not by the barons, but by the wider circle of the gentry, 
and mainly by the Lower House. With civil order the sense 
of civil liberty returned. After the extreme parties both in 
Church and State, under bloody Mary, StraftOTd and Arch- 
bishop Laud, Cromwell and the Pmitan army, had become 
■worn out and had finally shown their impotence, more liberal 
ideas at length established the opinion, that conceptions of 
God and of divine things and political conceptions of the 
civil power should be subjected to no absolute veto by the 
censorship of the press. The abrupt change in its application 
at last overcame the censorship in principle, so that it is from 
henceforth only retained by Crown and Parliament as an 
exceptional measure, to be applied under extraordinary cir- 
cumstances.* It is this spirit which, in spite of all party 
errors, both internally and externally, at least strives after 
what is right, and which makes this time an era of “ good 
laws and bad government,” as it has been called by Pox. 
But the right bounds are once more overstepped. 

The bill for the exclusion of the Catholic succession, agitated 


* Its application in the reverse dirce- persecution in religious ximtiers. After ‘ 

lion caused the fall of the censorship these rules had been enforced for 

of the press in England. Charles the tw^enty years in an adverse sense, a 

First’s Chnsaro-papism had introdneed Btatute 13 and 14 Charles II. e. 83, 

the EQOBt comprehensive system of with a rigour whicli is churactcribtio 

press laws by decrees of the Star of Ihe Kestnration, essioitiully repeati‘d 

Olmnibcr of the lltli of Only, 1H37. the orilinauces of X’arliaiiumt relaiiv<^ 

In the wtir against Charles I., however, to the ])rintiiig licenct'S. Th<^ number 

the Long Parliament continues tho of master printem was rest rioted in 

prmdice of the Star Chamber. In tho twenty; th«.*y ihuhI give s<fenri ty, and 

year 1(>18, similar ordinances were on <lemancl of the censor give up th(! 

issued by both tho antagonistic Par- name of an author. The printing 

liametdit, and censors appointed. After places for hooks are Liindou, York, and 

the living’s defeat, Lord G-eiieral tlie two university towns, '.rids law 

Fairfax ami, in later times, Cromwell was only to nsnaiu in force two years, 

carrietl out tho ordinances of Parlia- but was i.wicfi jnolonged uniil 1878; 

ment, In. 1858 an order of council and. tlien by ordinanee of tlic 17<h of 

enjoine<l that no public news or com- May, 1<J80, it was again renewed after 

iniinieations should bo published with- viofeut opposition irt rarliumcBt; tlien 

t tho leave and approbation of tho in iho roucthin of 1885, it -wu-s again 

- !!crctary of State. In 1654 and 1056 prolonged for a fuiiJu^r period of seven 

cummisBions were appointed, with years; timdly, for two years, by 4 

l^pre rigorous mrasures against political ^nliiam and Mary, e, ‘i4, imtil idbl, in 

waitings, by which, however, Cromwell winch last-iaamcHl YiHu the censorship 

endeavoured to moderate the thirst for was finally extinguislied. 
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for by the mmoiity, led after 1681 to dissension and reaction. 
The opposition had boldly advanced so far as to threaten the 
hereditary monarchy. And here for the first time that party 
-agitation which has periodically repeated itself dowm to oiir 
times becomes prominent. It developed a hitherto iinheard- 
of election struggle, in which the rival parties figure as 
petitwners and recmants. The party passion of the opposition 
called the royalists Tories, a word derived from a Catholic 
party sect among the common people in Ireland; whilst 
the country party called their opponents Whigs, a name 
taken from a low and extreme class of covenanters. Men 
soon became accustomed to these mutual nicknames, chosen 
in the heat of the struggle by each party for its opponents, 
and they have been retained down to the present day. The 
supporters of. exclusion (petitioners), however, are in the 
minority, attacking as they did the basis of the prerogatives 
and the source of the privileges of the upper classes. The 
clergy, deeply interested in the question, wage an actual 
crusade against these principles. Once more the doctrine 
of passive obedience, of the unchangeable hereditary right 
of the Crown, of the divine origin of the patriarchal descent 
of the monarchy, resounds from every pulpit. The London 
Gazette is again full of addresses of loyalty. The Crown 
quickly took advantage of this favourable turn of events, to 
strike a decisive blow at the municipal constitutions, wdiich at 
that time were considered as the chief impediment in the way. 
of the influence of the court upon the Lower House. Instead 
of encountering a real evil in a legitimate way, the Stuarts 
preferred to make confusion worse confounded by attacking 
the internal life of the towns, and made use of the corrupt 
benches of judges for the purpose of annulling the municipal 
charters. The judgment passed on London was followed by 
similar informations ” against other towns; most of the 
towns anticipated the attack by voluntarily surrendering their 
charters, in- the place of which they received new ones '' after 
a conservative pattern/' The justices of assize especially 
abused their officiaL powers to this end. . Jeffreys, on the 
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nor them circuit, ^^made all charters foil before him like the 
walls of Jericho, and returned to Loudon laden with sur- 
renderings, the spoils of the towns/’ 

Amidst this movement, James IL ascended the throne, 
under circniiistances which remind us of the accession of 
Mary Tudor. The great majority of the people were satisfied 
that the regular hereditary succession, and not the adven- 
turous plans of a new doctrine, had gained the victory. 
James’s first addresses caused great joy in the breasts of 
those who now called themselves ‘^the faithful portion of tlic 
nation.” Tiie University of Oxford promised once more 
obedience without any limitation or reservation. The House, 


Tlie position of tlie parties on tbo 
accession! of Jaiues 11. rijqnirc.s some 
explanation. I'lie spef3ii']caUy ro^^alist 
party of tliiH period had as an exlreane 
agitatin,^ bafdvgroimd tlK3 Homan 
Oat iiolio faction ; tlie radical opposition 
contained the remains of the repub- 
lican party. In order to gain influence 
with the landed classes, whieli for tlie 
most part were atttichcd to the present 
constitution, the one party liad been 
obliged to emblazon the “ IMonarchy,” 
the other “ Protestantising upon its 
standuni These pf>werful watchwords 
never tailed in their effect at elections. 
The efforts of the opposition, which now 
demands civic Irecdom and protest ant 
tolerance, are personified in men like 
Bhafieabury, Willhun Kiissell, and 
Aigermai Sidney; of whom the two 
last; named, through the jinlieial 
murder contrivinl hy Charles IL him- 
self, became martyrs to the liberty of 
tlieir cojintry. Jhit this oppo»itkm 
had to contuid witii the great dif- 
lic, nlty that th(3 treasonable proceedings 
at court, unfi the plots to overthrow the 
I^lstabHshed CliurcJi, watfo only known 
to the leudt rs, ami to these only in 
part ; that ttie liigh church party would 
not belitn e in them ; and that they 
could not he clearly and in detail laici 
before the constituencies. The opposi- 
tion had in this critical position and 
In its extravagant ardour, made serious 
mistakes. Is'ot particular as to tlm 
means it employed, it su(*cessfully 
utilized a papist ph.>t, which Titus 


Oates and his accessories took the 
trouble to detect, us a nmans of ugitu* 
tion. Poit the perjured witnesses 
Avero followed by a number of perjured 
coiinter-\vitness«.*8 ; this trumped-up 
means was no longer )»eliovetl in, and 
in coDse<uK'nce the party lost credit in 
the larger circles. The daring plan of 
their leader, Shaftesbury, to cxciude 
the Duke of York from the succfssion, 
and in his stead to place the vain, 
■weak-minded bastard, Monmouth, upon 
the throne, was too Quixfdic. By this 
device all those a<lherents, Avho re- 
garded Mary (the wife of' the Stndt- 
holder of tlie Ked.lK-rlands, afterwanis 
‘William XJI.), as entithnl tivcntually to 
succeed to the throne, felt themselveH 
vvilli reason aggri^.-ved. Dcsidt.'S, the 
succession of dauicH, ^vho, being only a 
few years younger than Charles II., 
was as likely its not to pre(hH‘eaR)e him, 
seemed at that ihne quite hyjK’klieiicab 
The* Inimodtmite a,gitation tbr the Bill 
of Kxedusion aceordingly could md fail 
to aroiiH(! the just mistrud, of all, who 
now, aftor tlndr (^vpeHem'Cs of the 
repiib1h% clf‘ave<l to the iurediiary 
monarchy wifcii redoubled zeal. By 
iliose ialstakes the f)|ipositi(in Jiad, in 
36B1, brooglit about iluit react'am, 
wldeii rendered Ihelirst Hysteiuatieaily 
Tory party government in England 
possibh), and which now directe«i its 
attacks rq'xmly against tlie strongholds 
of theoppoaiition in the nmniei])oJ con- 
stitutions. 
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elected under the influence of the new charters pf corpora- 
tion, decdared any bill in Parliament for changing the 
succession, to be high treason, and after the suppression of 
the Monmouth insurrection voted £700,000 for a standing 
army. The loyalty of the landed gentry, the submission of 
the intimidated municipal corporations, a standing army with 
a submissive corps of ofiScers (for the most part Irish and 
English Catholics), an uneonseientioiis and servile bench of 
judges, the high church clergy witli their article of faith of 
non-reHisiance^ and the disunion of Protestant sects among 
themselves, — all these disclosed a j)rospect -which was decidedly 
not unfavourable. But, all the same, the campaign against 
the municipal corporations, the intimidation and the syste- 
matic appointment of ‘'‘well-affected'’ persons to the civic 
offices >still contiiiuecL The triumph which James celebrated 
over the ill-advised insurrection of Monmouth, brought his 
personal plan all the sooner to maturity — the plan of reward- 
ing the attachment of his people by the overthrow of the 
constitution. 

The events under Charles I. had proved indisputably that 
England did not tolerate spiritual and temporal absolutism 
at one and the same time. But James was of the opinion 
that so soon as the authority of the Catholic Church should 
have been restored, a new generation could be educated by 
Church and school to bring back the people to unconditional 
obedience to the temporal head-shepherd, “ I would rather 
have the papacy, because it has so much power over men's 
minds, if only the Pope did not also demand power over 
kings," had once been the opinion of James I. His graiidsoii 
conceived that he could divide the absolutism by restoring to 
the Pope the spiritual hall Hitherto their court theology 
had supplied to the Stuarts the place of the Jesuit father- 
confessors, who had, by their absolute ignorance of the rights 
of nations, brought the dynasties of the Continent to destruc“ 
tion, James IL thought, after the manner of converts, that 
lie ought to drink of the pure waters of Jesuit counsel and 
advice. He had certainly solemnly sworn to uphold the con- 
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stitution of\Clinrcli and State and tlie rights of tlio clergy, 
but Ills J esuistic morality 'whispered to him that these piivi- 
: .leges, which had .been sworn to, were ■ .the., very same that 
Edwn-rcl the Confessor had ' accorded, and omi would 
doubt that Edward was a Catholied' 

111 the meanwhile the line of attack upon the eoiistitution 
of the coiintiy by the legislation uiider Charles L and IL -vyas 
not only materially narrowred, but the object of the attack 
had become an essentially different one. The Anglican 
Church had issued from the struggle against papists and 
levellers strengthened in its nature ; it had now become bound 
up with the feelings of the dominant class and of the nation, 
as being a Christianity that liannoniised with the common 
sense of the people ; it had made peace with Parliament, and 
had become the standard of the royali>st party, both in and 
by the Eestoratioii, and moreover, it was strengthened at all 
points by constitutional laws. In another direction, owing 
to the development of self-government and the rights of 
Parliament, the dominant class had become much more 
pow^erful and capable of resistance; the whole of the legal 
armed forces of the country and their equipment had been 
placed in the hands of the dominant class, with wiiicli a hired 
army could not compete, in consequence of its w^ant of a fit 
corps of ofiScers.^'^^ 

The opening, wiiicb James thought he had nevertheless 
found for the realization of his plans, lay in the ecclesiastical 
Bupreniacj^ and in the royal dispensing power. The last- 
named prerogative was regarded as an undisputed right of 
pardon in criminal offences, and its extent beyoiid this was, 

Of. coiiecrniijg tho Mew militia, kngiiag<;), un<U*r papal 
an being <lie anny nl’ the propertied themaelvcM eorn]>kitejy iHrdated aniid.'.i 
ekhs.ses ill knvn an<l county, the de- a i'>o}»nlutu)n Uaii wuh iu no de- 
wrijdion given above, p. 278, note. fenceless. In inuny iiit* 

OkarlcH XL had planned the formation militia could actually be still niold- 
of a livsd for(*e of hired troops, tlio lisacd ; all the ui’st.aialH were in iln; 
so-caXled guards, but these, in .cou« possession of the landed gentry. Any 
sequence of IiIb coiistant pecuniary attempt at a struggle wmihl sinu-eely 
embarrassuient, could not attain any have left the bladiguards ” lln‘ 
importance. The trrx>ps which were ' possiluHty of a retreat ilka that of 
hastily got togetlier by James II. '(the ' Xenophon, 
so-caliod blackguards ” m pO|>uiar 
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accorcliiig; to ■ old .precedents, tincertain ; . but 'it .was most' 
doubtful of all in the province of ecclesiastical legislation, 
in which the intervention of Parliament was of recent date 
■ and only exercised amid :Violent struggles. The limits, of the' 
constitution appeared to afford him here scope for action. 
Though no minister and no judge could be found who dared 
assert that a j^ositive legislative power to alter the common 
law and the temporal statutes resided in the King, yet there 
were still to be found both councillors and Judges who decided 
in favour of a negative prerogative, by which the whole 
ecclesiastical legislation, and with it the constitution of the 
Anglican Church, might be dispensed away at will. James 
thought he had gained the requisite power for dragon- 
ades ” in his standing army, with its Catholic officers; the 
means of keeping up this army having been voted by Par- 
liament itself, after the suppression of the insurrection of the 
Duke of Monmouth. By means of an illegal ecclesiastical 
commission, with Lord Jeffreys at its head, the King thought 
to gain a disciplinary power sufficient for Catholicizing the 
national church. Everywhere we meet the Catholic system ; 
monasticism and the ecclesiastical garb begin once more to 
peer forth. At last, by ordinance under the name of a 
‘^declaration of the liberty of conscience,*’ the Established 
Church is abolished. 

Well arranged as these measures might he according to the 
Jesuit doctrine, yet, when measured by the substructure of 
the English constitution, and by the legal and dominant 
position of the estates and Church in England, their utter 
perversity and futility becomes apparent. The established 
clergy, in their ecclesiastical and political position of influ- 
ence, the old gentry, in their attachment to the “Church 
of England ” and to the militia system, the towns with their 
Puritanical reminiscences, and the whole nation in its jealous 
pride in its national church, were all mortally offended. The 
first symptoms of resistance in the very party of mm- 
resistance, the opposition of the bishops, ought to have warned 
the King in , time. But James, inflexible, a fanatic in his 
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belief in the infallibility of Jesuit counsels, a pessimist in liis 
estimate of men, hard and obstinate OYeii to fatuity, per- 
sistently follows his aim.t 

The consequence, apart from the dramatic details., was the 
coalition of both the great parties, of those wlio held the 
theory of resistance and of the non-resistants, into an actual 
armed resistance ; the summoning of the Prince of Orange ; 
the flight of the monarch, whom all forsook ; the summoning 
of the Convention Parliament ; ’’ the transfer of tlie crown 
(which had now been declared '^vacant”) to the Prince of 


t Al:)Holutisin was before all incom- 
patible witli the Established Clmreh, 
James II. oUeiided, in tlie hrst pla<^e, 
the EsiabliwlhU Church ])arty by the 
re-cslabiishinent of a Court of Ilijjjh 
Comjaissioii, against the jdairily ex- 
pressed rules of law. Just as iin- 
eqxiivocally direct cal against tlic Tories 
was the suspension of the county 
militia, and the systejnatic disarming of 
the propertied classes. Sixteen lord- 
lieutenants were dismissed from oti/ce, 
and twelve of these ])laces, as well as 
one-third of the sheriffs’ offices, were 
filled by Catholics. But tlm suppres- 
sion of ecclesiastical legislation by a 
so-called right of dispensation was a 
crushing blow,, invalidating the en- 
forcement of all laws which bad been 
passed for tlie establishment of the 
Anglican Church, declaring all contra- 
ventiousof them iiDpunishable, and the 
oath of supremacy and the provisions 
of the Ti'St Ads touching the a]>point- 
iiient to public offices no longer 
requisite. Already under Charles 11 , 
an atiemjjt }ia<l beeji made to issue a 
{hdarniioii which was 

intended to work in the spirit of 
rcHtoraiion, in favour of the Catholics, 
and not in favour of tlie Protestant 
s(3(ds. Ibit that ileclaration, with the 
tisual caution of iliat reign, had been 
l<e])t within the forms of a royal right 
of pardon, .and was recalled at the first 
serious remonst riinco of Barliaraent. 

docia, ration of James II., on the 
other hand, a})i)eared as a direct aboli- 
tion of the ecclesiastical laws, by 
virtue of royal supronm, power, and 
this (dfen.sivo expression was actually 
employed in the declaration which was 


issued for Scotland. The declaration 
of James IT. was based upon the Jesuit 
maxim, wln'ch at all timos appijuls to 
tlie pririciplc.s iiud laws of civil 
‘‘liberty,” and even assorts the most 
advanced princi])les of sove- 

reignty ” against govern meiiis and 
national laws, in order to remove all the 
barriers ofceidcBiastical power, in order, 
after the rcunoval of these barriers, to 
rule with all the coercive means at its 
dis|TO8aL Tlte Anglican clergy was 
Cfnlighteiicd as to the meaning of the 
declaration, after it.s experiences of the 
papal danse “ non oUtmdi^r* The legal 
profession was not, indeed, as yet quite 
clear as to the exact boundaries 
between the acknowledged right of 
pardon residing in the Crown, and a 
systematic invalidation of the legi^Ia- 
tiun of the lam I ]>y royal supreme 
power. Bui the demniistrativo appear- 
ance of the Catlifdic monastic eost.umcs 
in all imldic 3 daces made the sig- 
nificance of tin* queJion patent to all. 
TiH3 union of the two great ])arties was 
a iicee8.saiT eojiKifquema*. It wuh (‘er- 
tuiidy a marv<dlcm,s fate, which forced 
the most zoalnus preachers of jsa-ssivo 
ohedioTK^e tcj furnish the tir«t exampli; 
of disohodh'iicc. S(iveri bishojfs 

wdio ixdilioned against the dfadura- 
tion were arraigned for sedition, hut 
acquitted l.>y tiie jury, and among 
the clnmorous rejoicings of the pen]>U* 
on account of thin acquittal, wliieh. 
oven earrii'fl away %vitl] it iJic “ jihmk- 
guards,” lh.e ojien insurrection hreak.y 
out;, the fijght of the King, and th,e. 
further steiis of a chnngiJn the succes- 
fiiou follow each other rapidly. 
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Orange ; kid the formal arrangement as a compact betiYeen 
the Prince and the Parliament, by which all previous en- 
croachments of the prerogative made up to that time were 
declared to be illegaL 

To the jiresent day a feeling of the legality of this act, called 
by the name of the glorious revolution,” still lives in the 
consciousness of the nation. Nothing,” says Hallam, was 
done by the multitude ; no new men, either soldiers or dema- 
gogues, had their talents brought forward by this rapid and 
pacific revolution : it cost no blood, it violated no right, it 
was hardly to he traced in the course of justice.” In short it 
was an event which united the independent character of a 
national act with the regularity and the coercion of anarchy 
which belong to a military invasion.” 

The gloriousness ” of this revolution is not to be sought so 
much in the martial deeds of the men who brought it about 
as in the political wisdom and jirudence of the parties which 
united together to form it. As in olden times at the period 
of Magna Charta the two great parties of the Middle Ages, 
prelates and barons> united together in harmonious co- 
operation, as in the Eestoration of 1660 the Presbyterian 
party had been obliged to help the Eoyalists, so the Tories in 
1688 were obliged to aid the Whigs in expelling the Stuarts. 
This revolution was not founded upon any party programme, 
but upon the recognition of common rules and conditions, 
within the limits of which both j)arties for the future will 
move. The ground upon which the two opposite political 
ideals now met in harmony was the demand for a government 
of State and Church according to the laws of the land. Upon 
this common ground both parties succeeded in formulating 
a code of prmci];)les, according to which the government of 
the country was for the future to be undeviatingly carried 
on. This code was drawn up in the following thirteen clauses 
of the '' Declaration of Eights : ” — 

1. That the pretended power of suspending laws, and the 
execution of laws by regal authority, without consent of 
Parliament, is illegaL 
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2. That the pretended power of dispeiiBing with lawsj or 
the execution of laws by regal authority as it had been 
assumed and exercised of late, is illegal. 

8. That the: commission' for creating , the late /Court 
Commissioners for ecclesiastical causes, and all other com- 
missions and courts of the like nature, are illegal and per- 
nicious. 

4. That levying of money for or to the use of the Crown, 
by pretence of prerogative without grant of Parliament, for 
longer time or in any other manner than the same is or shall 
be granted, is illegal. 

5. That it is the right' of the subjects to petition the King, 
and tliat all commitments or prosecx:itions for such petitions 
are illegal. 

6. That the raising or keeping a standing army within the 
kingdom in time of peace, unless it bo with the consent of 
Parliament, is illegal. 

7. That the subjects which are Protestants may have arms 
for their defence suitable to their condition, and as allowed by 
law. 

8. That elections of membei'S of Parliament ought to be free. 

9. That the freedom of speech or debates, or proceedings in 
Parliament, ought not to be impeached or questioned in any 
court or place out of Parliament. 

10. That excessive bail ought not to be required, nor 
excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual X)imishnientB 
inflicted. 

11. That juries ought to be duly impanelled and returned, 
and that jurors which pass upon men in trial for high treason 
ought to be freeliolders. 

12. That all grants and promises of fines and forfeiture of 
particular persons, before conviction, are illegal and void. 

13. And that, for^ redress of all grievances, and for the 
amending, strengthening, and preserving of the laws, Parlia- 
ments ought to be held/frequently. 

These were in the main '.exactly the points in which the 
royal rights of Government ' had in the last decade been 
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successively abused, as was set out point by point in the pre- 

amble.ft ,' 

These articles presuppose and once more set forth in a 
declaratory form the national foundation of the English 
State, as it had been built up from Norman times, and as it, 
since the Eeformation, had subordinated and incorporated the 
Church. They treat of 
The Crown as the source of all powers i 
The legal tribunals as a Mmitation ; 

Legislation as the supreme regulator of the government. 

All political powers proceed from the Crown, and remain 
centred in the Crown (tout fiiit m lwy et vient de lid al com- 
mencement),. but they are moderated by the limits imposed by 
the Crown itself, ■which bind the King for the lyast to the 
common law, as established by usage, to his own laws, and 
to the laws of his predecessors ;• and for the future bind him 
by the necessity of the consent of the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment to every change and to every deviation from the law 
thus establisheel. This was a laying down of the principles of 
government, as yet unattempted in the history of nations, and 
which left to generations to come the problem (below, Chap. 


ft The Declaration of Bights con- 
cludes with these categorical words, 
wliich express the character of coiisti- 
tutioaal principles, “ and tliey do claim, 
demand, and insist upon all and 
singular the premises as their un- 
doubted rights and liberties; and no 
declarations, judgments, doings, or pro- 
ceedings, to tiie prejudice of the people 
in any of the said premises, ought in 
any wise to be drawn hereafter into 
consequence or example.” The rules 
tims tprmulated, which, as a code of 
fundamental rights, or as a declara- 
tion of human rights in general, would 
certainly be very deficient, are sig- 
nificant when read in connection with 
the customary principlcjs and* laws as 
to the exercise of royal soTereign rights* 
They relate to the points that have to 
some extent been left undecided in the 
military power (6 and 7), judicial power 
(3, 10, 11, 12), police power (5, 10), 
financial power (4, 12), and eccle- 


siastical power (1, 2, 3) of the King. 
They were laid bel'ore the Prince of 
Orange in tire manner of a treaty to be 
signed as a preliminary to liis election, 
and it wuis only after they had been 
accepted by both Plouses under the 
name of the ‘^Declaration of Bights,” 
had been read, acknowledged, and 
accepted by the Ih-ince, that the pro- 
clamation of the new monarchy was 
made on the 13th of February, 1689. 
In the Act of Parliament incor} Waring 
the Declaration, a moclitieation was pro- 
posed respecting the illegality of the 
dispensing i)ower of the Crown. In 
the same session a new statute w^as to 
be passed, regulating the limits of a 
permissible exercise of such a power. 
This statute was, however, never passed. 
With regard to the change of succes- 
sion, the parties united in framing a 
formula which represents James the 
Becond’s action as an abdication of the 
throne. 
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liii.) to solve, whether a political government under such 
conditions was capable, at any given time, of satisl^dng the 
real needs of the State and of society. 

In the struggles of the century, in all the infinitely com- 
plicated phases of the conflict, the internal contrasts of the 
political system of the nation have successively in all their 
varied stages been presented to the eye, in a manner that 
appeals to the understanding and the mind in their very 
inmost core. In this conflict, the events of the Middle Ages, 
both in Church and State, are once more revived as an inex- 
haustible material of controversies for both sides. The same 
treatment was applied to the doctrines of revealed religicii. 
For the inteilGctual life of the nation the period is one of 
a gigantic advance towards self-consciousness as to political 
topics and things of general human welfare. But what 
characterizes these party struggles is their immediate prac- 
tical bearing upon the State and its administration. The ap- 
preciation of that which is essential, which was possessed by 
the nobles at the time of Magna Gharta, returns in the present 
generation on a higher scale. In Cavaliers and Puritans, in 
Hobbes and in Locke, are reflected the practical experiences 
of the actual State. The training exercised by local govern- 
ment with its common centre in Parliament gives the different 
parties the power of comprehending the State under all con- 
ditions, and an effectual influence upon the State. The habit 
of communal life and its purifying moral power, from tbo 
lowest strata in the State upwards, casts off once more tluit 
corruption whicli tbe court of the Stuarts had propagated. 
In marvellous contrast to the later revolutions on the Con- 
tinent, in whicli enthusiasm for the idea of liberty engenders 
violence and subjection, in England the era of the wickedest 
royal ihmily, of tlie most corrupt court, and at times of the 
most corrupt Parliament, becomes the era of groat laws, which 
form the foundation of the political and moral liberty of the 
people. The struggles which have been carried on within 
this constitution, between the 'great factors of political life, 
will remain for all future times iruitful precedents, which 
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European society has won; a lasting and durable gain for 
the recognition of the first principles of political liberty. At 
the close of the period certain unassuming alterations in the 
factors of the executive power are seen ; otherwise, a century 
of revolutions and restorations has passed by, without ap- 
parently leaving any traces in the permanent bases of the 
State, in local institutions, and in the mutual relations of the 
estates of the realm. 
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CHAPTEE XLIIL 

de Gtoniiitions of ,§:octctj) at tlje ©nSy of tljc S^tbcntccntjj 

Centurg* 

With the period of the Tudors and Stuarts another era of 
six generations has come to a close ; a period of time, ■which 
in the Middle Ages almost exactly marks the epochs, in which 
the great revolutionary changes of society in the European 
civilized world are accomplished, Under reformation and 
revolution, the organization of society into Estates has again 
proceeded on an undisturbed, unvarying course, that must be 
once again examined in this place, seeing that it is the funda- 
mental basis of the now fully developed parliamentary 
government of the eighteenth century. 

The multifarious transformations of the communal system, 
the more lively activity of the Uiiper and middle classes in 
the parish as well as in the district, in conjunction witli 
the flourishing condition of agriculture and the risc^ of com- 
merce and trade, have brought about an ujnvartl movement 
of classes, for which the breaking up of the power of the 
great martial barons had made room. In the gradations 
of society at the close of this period it must be understood, 
that the middle class of the earlier constitutional period mm 
takes its place as '^gentry’* beside the lords, and the former 
enfranchised third estate now takes the place of the middle 
• classes — -each class having in a certain sense advanced one 
degree higher, 

I, Lords and (/entry have, in ibis period, gradually come so 
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close to each other, that the hereditai’y peers of the realm no 
longer stand alone as a separate ruling class, but have become 
an hereditary nobility within a much more numerous domi- 
nant class, which is fairly distinguishable under the designa- 
tion “ gentry” given to it in legal language, as in that of the 
herald’s office and of everyday life. 

The influences of property have in the first place at the 
commencement of the period become in a great measure 
changed, owing to the fact that the old honom-s of the 
princely peers, which were confiscated under Edward IV., 
were not regranted in the old fashion, but in parcels and 
with diminished revenues.; and that, in another direction, 
hereditary peerages were more and more granted to land- 
owners, whose lands, whether acquired by descent or by 
regrant, especially from former monasterial estates, were very 
different from the old “baronies,” which were ordinarily 
continued, .in the Exchequer, under the name of “ honours.” 
In these estates there was no longer any connection with a 
neighbourhood in which gentlemen and tenants w'ere wont to 
regard themselves, as retainers of an old “ worshipful lord.” 
f ’ They were estates lite many others of the freeholding knigbt- 

hood. In consequence of the development of the times, which 
was seldom disturbed by external wars, and in consequence of 
the lively intercourse with the towns, wffiich were now rapidly 
becoming wealthy, the revenues from the lands of the landed 
proprietors, who came next after the nobles, had increased 
" to a considerable extent. When in 1640 the Long Parliarhent 

was convened, the income of the members of the Lower House 
was computed at .-fidOOjOOO, and their estates at three times 
the extent of those of the lords. The estates of the lords 
spiritual in Parliament appear to be considerably diminished, 
in consequence of the secularizations ; and the few newly 
created bishopries were not endowed with the old rich landed 
'I " possessions. 

But, together with the relations of property, the legal 
position of the nobility in the county and local unions had 
become altered. The . former importance of the barons as 
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personal lords of a martial retinue had long since ceased* 
Ail the duties of the landed estates, formerly discharged in 
the public interest, together with tlieir influence, now falls 
upon the militia and police administration. The high hono- 
rary olBces now occupy the position that the seigueurs of the 
Middle Ages* had filled. Their ^influential participation in 
State functions now lies in the first place in the commissioiiB 
of peace, which for the most part are filled by the same 
indiYidiials as compose the staff of the militia organization. 
The habitual form of these commissions was accordingly 
certain in the long run to determine the legal conceptions of 
rank, as tlie feudal militia system had formerly done. But 
the commission of peace included, as its chief constituents, the 
great landed proprietors of the county ; the appointments to 
it, in fact, passed almost as certainly from father to the first- 
born son, as did the landed estates. At the head of the com- 
mission stood regularly, as custos rotulorum (who was at the 
same time ordinarily made lord-lieutonant of the militia), a 
temporal lord of Parliament. The number of lords was 
maintained under the Tudors in a certain proportion to the 
number of the counties, so that a seat in the Upper House 
and a commission at the head of the county administration 
generally w’-ent together. But in the last-named capacity the 
hereditary noble and counsellor of the Crown only appeared 
as prlmm inter pares ^ with similar official duties and rights. 
In spite of all deference to ‘‘my lord,'' this was a very 
different position to that when the great baron held his court 
with his retinue. The idea of a mere proeodciice takes the 
place of the old idea of subordination and personal fealty. 

In the period of the Stuarts this new view finds expressioii 
in the considerable number of elevations to the peerage. (1) 

(1) Ab to tlie newly croated peerjjges , of the Tatlors. The feigoB of the Tador 
and eievaiionB under the TudorB, ct dynasi.y hn)ujj:hl; about on the average 
above, p. 144, In the time of the one change iri the pt'orai^e in every year, 
Stuarts this number increased to 98 that of the Siinais Janiea I, 

Eiider James I,, to ISO under OharlesL, created 62 new peers, Charles I, 59, 
to 1S7 under Charles II,, and to 11 Ohayies_II.64, James 11. 8 ; altogether 
under James II. ; altogether 876 under 19B. (In the foliowing century, from 
the Stuarts, as against 146 hi the, days - 1700-1800, there were created 86 dukes, 

VOIi. II. V 
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la tlie period of the Tudors the total number of peerages had 
been raised to the maximum of 59. But James L went so 
far as to make 62 new cx*eations, Charles I. 59, Charles II. 64, 
and James IL 8, altogether 198, which, after deducting 99 
extinct peerages, gave a total of about 150 temporal peers. 
Their number was in itself sufficient to determine the new 


view which began to regard the peerage as an hereditary pre- 
cedence among the gentry granted by patent, and not as a 
dominant class per se. The Eestoration completes this 
political position, and that, too, contemporaneously with the 
total abolition of feudal tenures by 12 Charles IL e. 24. With 
the conversion of feudal estates into socage, the full powers of 
devise over landed estates return. Already by 32 Henry VIII. 
c. 1, and 34 Henry VIIL c. 5, the landowner had been 
empowered to dispose by will and testament of two-thirds of 
his lands held in knight’s tenure, and of all his lands held 
in free socage. By the conversion of all knights’ fees into 
free and common socage, the latter became now the general 
mode of tenure. (1^) There still were to be found at the head 


29 marquises, 109 earls, So viscounts, 
and 248 barons,) At the commence- 
ment of the Long Parliament it was 
computed (Basil worth, ii. 1156) that 
about two.- thirds of the earls and 
barons who had been summoned had 
only been created within the last 
generation. James I., as has been 
already mentioned, for a time offered 
the dignities of a baron, a viscount, and 
an earl for sale, for £10,000, £15,000, 
and £20,000 respectively, which offer 
was taken advantage of in a single year 
by four earls (Frankiynks Annals, p. 
33). With their unkingly method of 
government, the frivolous distribution 
of the highest dignities in the State 
also increased under his successors. 
It is true that besides the English 
gentry many Scotch peers were ' also 
received among the number of the 
English lords ; but the Scotch peerage, 
too, was also enriched under James I., 
and Charles I. and II. by 214 new 
creations — more tlian are met with 
ill the whole Scotch history .from 
Malcolm III. downwards, That Ciafles 


I. when in dire need, in 1640, once more 
summoned the peerage to him in the 
form of a Magnum Consilium^ was only 
an anachronism. The Houses of Lords 
and Commons had long since become 
combined into one great body, and 
could, in the present constitution of 
the State, be no more parted than 
could office ami tax. After the events 
of the last hundred years the lords had 
lost not merely the inffiibnco of tlioir 
possessions, but also so much moral 
respect, ti>n.t they could not possibly 
now, togeiher with the royal cabinet, 
form a sx>ccial and separate constitu- 
tional body. They accortliugly doclarod 
themselves to be incompetent. On that 
very account the lords form no longer 
a factor in tlie civil wars, but are 
divided like the gentry between two 
camps and two Pailiaraents. 

(1‘^) In harmony with this living form 
of the estates the ieutlal was 

abolished as a completely antiquated 
institution. James X. and Uharles I. had 
negotiated with Parliament on the 
subject. The Long Pariiamont had 
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of the peerage Rome few familieB with truly princely posses- 
sions, and boasting royal blood ; but in the main the English 
nobility had ahready become an elevated gentry.” 

But this gentry extends in every generation with the landed 
possessions and with the public oiSces, upon which it is baseci 
Its maiTO-w w^as at the close of the Middle Ages the free- 
holding knighthood, whose estates, in spite of their liability 
to alienation, could be preserved fairly intact by tlie Ioav of 
primogeniture and entail. On the other hand, under Henry 
YIII., the. loAV as to the liberty of devise by w'ill, and in the 
seventeenth century the civil war, had led to multifarious 
changes of owiK^rship, in consequence of which the rich muni- 
cipal classes enter into posBession in great numbers. The 
new owners pass through the commisBion of the peace and 
Ba.rliament, at first politically, and then, a,.fter a certain 
time, socially also, completely into the ranks of the old gentry* 
But as commissions of the peace and Parliament also include 
municipal dignitaries, it came about that these were in ever 
greater numbers admitted into the ranks of the gentry. 
The honorary designation of esquire^ wliich at the close of 
the Middle Ages \vas only granted in isolated cases, broadens 
out and includes the rich civic class of liberal education and 
occupation, almost within the same limits within which these 
classes w^ere wont to seek and find admission into the com- 
missions of tlio peace. As a matter of course tlie old beneficed 
clergy kept their old honorary rank, combined with numerous 
j;^r)P()intmeritB to the commissions of the pca(3e, and to these 
"wlfre added also the higher class of lawyers (the (juarmn of 
the conmiissions of tlie peace), physicia,nH wIjo haxl studied, 
and the liigher cavil and military officials. With almost 

(Fob. 24t}i, iair>) atredly nboliBhed ail fowdal tenures tiro for tbe future ex- 
feudal burdens, and tbe Kestoi’atkm pressly deejured to lie held upiat ‘■‘free 
found in ibis one of tbe few points and eommon socage;'' and merge with 
whie-b could ]>e uceepted from tbe tbe orbiui fn'choldH into an indis- 
rcvuluiiou without any mservatiou. tingnishuble muss of frecbold. It wag 
Tbe statute aiiolisb.ii.ig ibis mxm (12' also declared tiart ‘‘ai! future grantH of 
Car. IL c. 21) i'cas as truly radical a land by tbe King Bjioiild be in free and, 
form us a slat ito for tim abolition of , common socage/' 
feudal tenures can wail have. AH 
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excessive liberality, the somewhat lower predicate gentleman 
was given in ordinary life. (1^^) 

Tims, both in State and society a first class of consider- 
able'" extent has become ' formed, ■ partly with personal , and' 
partly with higher hereditary designations of honour. Within 
the highest degrees of the peerage there extends a higher 
rank down to grandchildren; within the lower degrees, and 
among those eligible as knights of the shire, to the sons. 
It is not the family with all its descendants, but only the 
owners of the family estates, and the vocation to public 
activity involved therein, who receive the legal or customary 
title. Pecuniary embarrassment caused James I. to increase 
these honours by the hereditary dignity of a baronet, which, 
differing from the general English rule, is a mere title with 
no public duties attached to it. Under the Stuarts this dignity 
was granted successively to nine hundred persons, and be- 
came a kind of middle degree connecting the peerage with the 

(1^) The equality in rank accorded learning) forms the common bond of 
the dignitaries of the towns with the the geniry, wilhin which, however, the 
titles of esquires and gentlemen dates pretensions of old birth, great estates, 
principally from tJie days of Henry and high office by hereditary dignities, 
VIII. Tills was the time in which the titles and precedence make themselves 
word began to be used almost felt. In this spirit, from the time of 

in the modern sense “which dis* Henry VHL, there arose by law, by 
tinguishes the gentleman legally from the practice of the courts and the 
the noble, and momlly from the un- henibFs officer, a very comprehensive 
educated ])lebemn” (Mackintosh, Hist. table of precedence, which is closed 
i, 2(>il). The inclusion of the citizen by the general ]i(‘adin 2 -s esquires and 
worthies still slowly increases. The gentlemen, within which rank a very 
rich citizen, the banker and merchant, numerous body of persons is conspicn- 
the alderman of the larger cities was ous by birth, dignity, and office as 
reckoned to this class almost without a more clisiinguiBluid class ((jlneist, 
question. The commission of peace for “Adel und RittorschafV’ pp. 47-50). 
the county and the towns was a general Gradations which now a])})ear to us 
standard for tho classes, pedantic have in their day served to 

as they have been called in German satisfy the pretensions of the older 
cities. Largo estates, education, and distinguished classes so far as they 
customary service in the magisterial were content with the moderate right 
offices are here, as among the lauded of precedence, and did not aspire to be 
gentry, the distinguishing feature. For made a separate caste. The narrower 
this reason the retail tradesman, the definition of gentry in the I>ooks on 
dealer, and the artisan were not heraldry, and which is different from 
reckoned among such, even when that givcjxi in the law books, certainly 
they actually surpassed in wealth brings precedence by birth much more 
many a country noble. Habitual prominently into the foreground. But 
activity in an honorary position in these books have never had any in- 
the militia, in the court (commission . fiuence upon political life, 
of peace), and in the Church (by 
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wider /drelo of gentiy* (1®) At the close of tlio period the 
average income of a peer was usually assessed at about £*1000, 
that of a baronet at £900, and that of a member of the 
Lower House at £800* 

II. The enfranchised freeholders of the counties and the 
enfranelihial citi^i’evs of the toivns now appear, after the gentry 
lias been thus raised, as political!}' entitkid to be called tlie 
middle class. The old line of dcmarcatio]!, according to which 
the classcss which hahitually discharge the duties of jurors, 
that is, the forty-shilling freeholders, also help to form the 
enfranchised body, has been retained unchanged in the 
county. Tliere is added, moreover, to these the service of 
constahlos, church wairdeiis, and overseers of the poor and 
of highways, which do not full under the same qualification, 
but as a matter of fact, ordinarily keep within the same 
classes. There are added, moreover, the poor rates, which 
have now become considerable, and tlie highway and bridge- 
building burdens, to which these classes contribute large 
amounts. Almost the same relation exists in the militia 
service. If, with regard to these, the franchise had been 
lowered, it would, on the other hand, have been necessary to 
raise it again ; for by stat. 27 Elizabeth, c. 0, the qualification 
for jurors had been doubled. On the whole, •the rate of 
forty shillings, however, still answ^ered to the average calcu- 


(10 The IienHlilary title of bjiroiiot 
was iiili.’iHied k> si- corUiin extent to 
tube ilu. of Unit of banneret, 

wliieb Wits for Uoj last time granted at 
the battle of Kdgehiil, l<j42. Accord- 
ing to ilu* origiiud siatuUs, tlio new' 
digniiy wan as a rule purclmsable for 
rib9r>i but regard was to bo bad to 
good family, to the doHcent from 
persons wlio hear sirnis from their 
gnindiutlHir o!i Ihe iathor'a side, and 
who have an aimnal iueonie of £1000, 
which w{ss specitied more in detail. 
A 8, howt^vcfi’, it was not very easy to 
find pnrchasiirs for ah the 200 patents 
proposed, tin. so conditions were not 
strielly adhered to, which, as being 
limitations of the prexogatwe, did not 
bind the successor, The first baronet, 


created in 1 01 i , was Kir NiciiolnH Bacon, 
and tiien ihis dignity was, uiificr JaniCB 
I., conlbrrod njion 200 pfirHoUH, undtT 
Charles I. njion 2fKb undtir Chark-s II. 
upon 426, ami under danuis II. upon 
20. Tiie total number of creations 
down to the prcHoni day amounts to 
more than 1700, of whomabont 7i>o are 
still in exiHbincri, to whoto rnnst be 
added a Bmali number oi* Kcot<3h and 
Irish baronets, whose s|Krciai ert ‘alion 
ceased with tiie Union. 'Hie richest 
old knightly families passed for the most 
part into tlie peerage and into this 
baronetcy; yel tliere are also still a 
great numbt ■ i* o f old f re< ‘hr ddi n g; famil ies , 
who only indicate their descent by their 
coat of arms. 
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lation of personal seiTice. There was, accordingly, no in** 
clination evinced to alter the old valuations in any way. (2) 

On the other hand, the division in the boroughs was very 
doubtful. In these the restriction of an active participation 
in their government reacted continuously upon the suffrage, 
so that in the majority of cases only the select bodies, 
capital burgesses, etc., took part in the elections, and the 
old rule that the right to vote resided in all those who paid 
scot and bore lot, became actually the exception. Indifference, 
a result of being no longer accustomed to personal service, 
want of all statistics for examining into the state of things, 
and tacitly, also, a feeling that such a restriction was neither 
illegal nor inequitable, all worked together here. ^‘Incor- 
poration ” had become the legal form for this exclusion, which 

(2) The enfranchised middle classes customs of this time, which more and 
have in the course of the seventeenth more prevented tiie means of the 

century attained to political conscious- aristocracy from being spent in liospi- 

ness and to an influential significance, tality to their neighbours, followers, 

■which they did not enjoy either in the and servants, diverted theii* expen- 

preceding or in the subsequent period. diture into other channels, and thus 
The statistics as to the numbers and diminished the immediate influence of 
prosperity of the yeomanry at the time the great landowners as well as of the 
of the civil wars are confirmed by higher clergy upon the middle classes, 

then* money payments in the civil wars, The old oath of fealty to a mesne lord 

and by the great influence of the middle became under these conditions of things 
classes at elections. The house of the a pure formality. The classes which 
English yeoman was rough enough, formerly in great numbers belonged to 
and down to Elizabeth’s time had not the great manorial households as idle 
even a chimney; hut the good food servants, now found as tenants, trades- 
and the comfortable appearance of the men, and mechanics a more burdon- 

iniddle and lower classes has been some, though a. more independent ex- 

frequently and credibly testified to. istenoe. The novelty of their position 

Henry the Eighth’s merits have been and the want of a fixed limit to the 

recently perliaps too highly estimated middle classes is moreover seen in 

in Fronde’s entliusiastio description, the deficiency of all proper desig- 

and the guild and labour protection nations of class and rank. The name 

system somewhat idealized. But the yeoman for the country freeholder 

raising of the economic independence almost takes the phice of the prohm 

of the middle classes within the et legalis homo of the Middle Ages, 

agricultural regulations then existing The designation mystery, maglsteriMm, 

has scarcely been over-estimated. Cer- and the word mister ” (master) deriveil 

tain social political laws also of Eliza- from it, were widely employed as names 

heth’s disclose a direct intention to for the respectable tradesman and corn- 

advance the maintenance of a land- mercial man even in legal documents 

owning middle class by parcelling of (Coke, Inst.,” ii. p., (>68). In the 

estates. In the following period I shall tables of precedence the whole middle 

again refer to entails, which were of ,a class is taken together under the name 

contrary tendency. A change was of yeomen, 

moreover introduced in the social 
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Ti^as, on being granted, either expressly restricted to a narrow 
circle, or was nnderstood to have been so granted. This con- 
€ej)tion so predominated in the practice of the courts, in juris* 
prudence and in the election decisions of the Lower House 
since James L, that must perceive in it not merely a chain 
of abuses, but a tacit equalization of the anomalously large 
representation by an equall^T- anomalous restriction of the 
enfrancliised classes. Even James the Second's brutal treat- 
ment of the municipal constitutions cannot in this respect 
be particularly Warned. At the eleventh hour James issued, 
on tlio 17th of October, 1688, an ordinance for remstating the 
corporations, annulling the act of disfraiichiseinent and re- 
newing the ancient charters. The majority of the towns took 
advantage of it, yet only returned to a sort of degenerate 
existence, in which no serious reform was thought of. After 
the parliamentary suffrage in the boroughs had become inter- 
woven wdth the influence of a ruling class and its various 
parties, a reform proceeding from Parliament could no longer 
be expected. Like the castles of the Middle Ages, the 
boroughs now became fortified strongholds for the political 
influence of the Whig and Tory nobility, and for a smaller 
part of a municipal patrician clique. The Convention Parlia- 
ment expressly confirmed all the abuses of the select bodies ; 
the most zealous Whigs soon showed themselves the most 
zealous representatives of the deformities in the right of 
corporations, and no sincere attempt to restore a regular 
municipal franchise was again made for a century to eomc. 
As a final result the gentry secured by this means a para- 
mount influence, as was in truth due to them of right for 
their exertions in the county and parochial unions. In spite 
of glaring anomalies in individual cases, there was on the 
whole in the distribution of the franchise a jm mqiium, 
although a hard problem was left for a future generation, 
in which that equalization no more existed. (2'^) 

(2“) The relationg of the municipal . tMB pewed heewoe so eoriqjlicAied that 
constitutions and the muxucipal fran-, ' for a more detailed description I must 
oMse to Pewimment had at the closebf .■ refer the reader toGneisi, Oeschichte 
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The class of electors thus limited is, from an economic 
point of yiew, a rising one. The number of freeholders has 
without doubt increased, owing to the passing of huge 
monastic properties into priyate hands, to the divisibility of 
landed estates, and the freedom of devise since Henry VIII. 
Still more have the progress of agriculture and the market 
found for produce in towns that have now become wealthy, 
increased the revenue even of the smaller freeholders. The 
later calculation, that there existed in the seventeenth century 
160,000 freeholders, with an average income of £60 to £70, is, 
like all statistics of these times, probably exaggerated ; but, 
making all allowance for great differences in different coun- 
ties, the existence of a numerous and well-to-do class of free 
farmers at this time is beyond all question. A prosperous 
middle class was also to be found in the cities, in conse- 
quence of a fairly uniform rise in commerce, navigation, and 
trade. Excepting some unfavourable times and the decay 
of certain branches of industry, both wealth and prosperity 
steadily increased in the seventeenth century in spite of the 
civil wars. This economic position, allied with the conscious- 
ness of political influence, with an energetic activity in the 
parish, and with the progressive development of ecclesiastical 
reform, made the middle classes the depositaries of inde- 
pendent thought and the mainspring of the opposition to the 
dynastic hierarchy of the Stuarts ; for which reason also the 
Eestoration attacked religious dissent and political heterodoxy 
among the civic middle classes, without essentially checking 
their material development. 

III. The tmfranchised classes in toivn and country form, it is 
true, a personally free class, and one on an equality with the 
classes socially above them, both in respect of rights of 
family and property, but one which has no active share in 
expressing the will of the State. Both socially, and also in 
respect of their private rights, this class appears to have 
become to a certain extent raised. 

desSeIf»GoYernmeTit”pp.318,;32S,aud meat” (3rd edit, 1871), sec. 100. 
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The position of the petty freeholders, who wore excliidc^d 
from the franchise, was involuntarily changed by tlie rapid 
depreciation of the coinage and the value of money, es])oeialiy 
since Henry VIIL While the shilling had hillen to one-third 
of its former value, and the money produce of land had 
steadily risen, a number of small freeholders were eoiistantiy 
rising into the edass entitled to exercise the franchise. 

The copyholders, from being tenantdarmers, have now 
become partly Iiereditary possessors, and in part are at least 
now protected against arbitrary dispossession. Yiilein tenure 
only now continues in the form of actual burdens and ducB 
payable on change of possession. Tiie consent of the lord to 
alienations and the fees payable on change of tenant served 
the practical end of preserving tliis kind of real tenure in 
a more tixecl and intact state than freehold. The more 
persons of Iiighcr degree were anxious to acquire such 
estates, the more did the idea of villeinage become lost in the 
idea of an inferior tenure. 

The status of the propertyless working men was also raised 
by the growing prosperity, and by the protection of guilds, 
which tlie Tudor legislation allowed as an equivalent for its 
police measures regulating trade and labour. 

The legislation of the Tudors also made fatherly provision 
for the poor working classes, by fixing the prices of provision 
and wages. Credible statements inform us that a daily pay 
of 3-Jd. was, when compared with the price of provisions, rela- 
tivedy high. (8) The Eestoration, too, only exercised a pressure 

(S) Tlio ^nioitfraiieliisocl, properly bigi1teg{‘ii«.anl |uu<ntibfmr, 

apealviiil^, Oio lliii'd cfttatc, was in tUe riding chiH.su.s iijid iieillu'r any in- 

and popular language never so termed, terost in kf^epi,ng up tko’ yH any ineli- 
because tite htyies of ('states and ranks nation to retain, tliat isoluled ini; 4 itn‘nt 
were reguhirlytaluai from foraierepochs. of Middk>Age bat’bnri?^in. Ah to ijjo 
But as a iact it has tliis third position conditions of tin* copylu*ld(!fs, and jm to 
as Indng harmed of a number of privileged villeinagti and pure vilb in- 

homines in the old sense,, all being age, cf. Blaokstomi, ii. ir2 nrq. The 
equally entilied with regard to private ' real fourthniH of eopyhohi which were 
righlB* The disappearance of the re- akin to the feudal burdeiiK ware nut 
mains of seifdom in BIiKabeth's day is abolished by 32 (dairies 31. c. 24, bn- 
tesfciiied to by Bir Thomas Smith ‘da cause they were regarded as private 
Eep,, iii. c. 30. An occiaaional mention , juniqnxmta. Accordingly the incident 
ufserfs in judicial decisions under James - hues payable on alienailon, tainng up 
I, is an antiquarian curiosity.; Consider* ,, the iimeritance, the heriots, etc., to the 
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upon political views, and not upon the social position of the 
lower classes, particularly in towns. There is especially no 
tendency apparent to extend the labour-police. 

English society, regarded as a whole, forms at the close of 
this period a pyramid with gradually descending relations of 
protection and dependence ; at the head the peerage, as the 
apex of a landed gentry on a broad foundation, firmly rooted 
in the county; this latter again as leader of a still wider 
class of patrician families ; the whole ruling class again with 
an ascendant influence upon the enfranchised middle classes ; 
the whole population held together upon the basis of equal 
family and property rights, in which even the institution of 
entails is quite as accessible for the farmer as for the greatest 
peer in the realm. That the whole system was conceived of 
as being a just distribution of civil rights and civil duties 
is shown by the course of the revolution, in which the most 
passionate pretension of the rights of the person and the 
realization of the republican ideal led, not to a lowering 
but, to a raising of the electoral qualification. The social 
bases of this political system were so firmly established, that 
the violent proceedings of Charles I. and James II., the violent 
deeds of Cromwell and the Puritans, two royalist, one repub- 
lican, and one aristocratic revolution passed by and left the 
constitution externally unscathed ‘ 

lord of the manor still remains. As to was politically regarded in Elizabeth's 
tlio legislation of the period atfecting time, is shown by the testimony of 
trade, cf. above, p. 137. How this class Harrison (1568). 
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SIXTH PEEIOD. 

TEE PjiRLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


: CHAPTEE XLIV. • 

S?tiiuctu« of tfio ^nglfsS after tfie aRetJoUitfon.* 

William and Maiiy, 1IJS9-1695 Geokge I., )714-IT27 

William III. lOOri-1702 Gboeuk If., I727-I7(j0 

Anne, 1702-1714 Geokge III, 1700-1820 

A\'ixh the Eeformation, the Bevolntion, the Eestoration, and 
the expulsion of the Stuarts, the limits of the executive power 


■* Tlie anthoritios of this epoch, 
which in their vohiminonsiiess belong 
partly to politieal Iiistory, and partly 
to jiirispnidence, allow only a slight 
selection to btj made with reference to 
the feihiwing juilnts :~™The statutes f)f 
this period form an almost boiiiulless 
mass of matter, for w]ii<‘h the official 
cuIitM.diftn of StiitiilcH of tJio Keulm 
ends with the dcittb of Anne. The 
(‘urrent coileciions of slatntes, however, 
cfintain tin* text complete and correct 
in all material p«>inis. .For tlH3 ITo- 
ceedingB in rar.Ha,nKmt, the Parlia- 
mentary History,” vois. v.-'XXXvi., ex- 
tends from the year 16G8 to the 12th 
of August, 1803, with wliieh date this 
collection stops, and is continued in a 
new^ series as (.Hansard’s) parliamentary 
debates. 

A work upon tho history of English 
I^aw' for this ]>Hri(!d is wanting. Alxmt 
the middle of the perifai the first ed|ti on 
(1765) of Blackstone’s famous work* 


Comraentaries on tl lo T.aws of Eng- 
land,” was publislied, wdiidi down to 
the close of the century jhtHsed through 
eleven editions. It contains in vol. i. 
(rights of persoB-s) an atlniirahly written 
sfirvey of public laws, clearly empha- 
sizing the chief points, which has not 
been excelled by its later c.om in entators 
(Stephen, Bowyer, Warrem, Kt;rr, etc.). 
On the other hand, the historical intro- 
ductions ar<i imwoly short .Hketclu^s, For 
an exclusive survey of tlu^ rich political 
literature,! may refer my reathfrs to R. 
von Mohi, “Idteratwr des Htaatswis- 
seuschaften,’’ vol. li. 1850, pp. S™‘/36. 

For local gf>vennuent thero fip]M'arcd 
in this periotl a stiHidard work. Burn’s 
** Justice of the Peace” (.Ist edit., 1755, 
two Small vols., then incr<?asing to four 
vols. down to the BHh edit., 1800, and 
now in the 30th edit. In tlvo very com- 
pendious vois. — crauahung more than 
eight thousand pagas). 

Of general and political histories the 
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were in England defined, and the political constitution was 
formally established. An external change was brought about 
by the union with Scotland (1706), and with Ireland (1801). 
Apart from this, the accession of William III., with the De- 
claration of Eights, marks the commencement of parliamen- 
tary gOYernment by party, the consideration of which requires 
a comprehensive survey of the structural fabric of this political 
system in the eighteenth century. 

Like all great free states, the British is based upon a 
strong and firm construction of the executive. In so far as 
it is necessary to make the person and the property of the 
individual serviceable to the State, this State is stronger than 
the most absolute despot in Europe. Since the Norman days, 
a feature of military obedience and discipline pervades the 
English political sj^stem, a system which, hitherto unknown 
to the States of the Continent, has only been efficiently por- 
trayed to them by modern historians. 

The Croivn is at all times the source, the courtB of justice 
.the barrier, and the law the supreme regulator, of these 
powers. But, throughout the four hundred years of legisla- 
tion since Edward L, a relation of mutuality has entered 
into these elements, which circumscribes State and society, 
State and Church, local government and estates alike with 
fixed legal barriers. These self-imposed bounds of the Crown 
wwk at the same time as legal limitations of Parliament 
and parties, and as a legal protection of classes, corpora- 
tions, and individuals. The sanctity and inviolability 

followii:ig mn&t be !5p(?ciully mentioned : The very rich matter is in many cases 
Halhim, “'I.’lio OonsUtntional History almost too intiTnately eoimecied with 
of England/’ vol.iii. (down to tlie death the family and party relations of the 
of George II.); Lord Mahon, “History present times. 

fmm the Peace of Utrecht,” etc., 1836- ’ For the statistical and administrative 

1854, six vols. (from a Tory point of conditions of the eighteenth centaury, 
view); W. Massey,** History of Bn gland John Adolphns, ‘* The Tolitica] State 
under George III., vols. i. and ii, 1855 of the British Empire ” (London, 1818, 
seq. ; Thomas Erskine May, ‘* Consti- seq. 4 vols. Svo), e/mtains mnch valuable 
tiitional History since the accession of , matter; to which much may be added 
George HI./’ voL i, 1861 (German . from the writings of McCulloch anci 
translation by Oppenhdm); Charles other politico-economic works, espe- 
DnkeVonge, ** The Constitutional His- ; .cially on tiie history of the poor law 
tory from 1760 to 1860,” London, 1882^ , system. 
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of tliis system was acknowledged by a formal agreement 
between the two great parties of tlie nation, on JaiiKis 
the Second’s abdication;, and all party formations, all i^aidy 
movements since that time have been based upon the fob 
lowing conditions, 

1. The law recognizes the hereditary Crown as tlie fiindii”- 
mental institution of the land, and establishes its fixed 
succession by tl.ie Act of Settlement. 

2. The law eontrols the sovereign rights of the State, 
imposes the requisite duties upon the subjects, and specializes 
these duties in a manner which prevents arbitrary proceedings 
against individuals, 

3. The law regulates tlie exercise of magisterial rights by 
counties, towns, parishes, and corporations, which thus become 
the fixed depositaries of political functions, according to the 
peculiar system of English self-government. 

4. The law affords for the maintenance of these adminis- 
trative functions a legal protection, by a comprehensive 
system of remedies ex dehito jmtitm, the now so-called adminiB^ 
trative, jurisdiction. 

5. The law determines also, with the duties of the subjects, 
the corresponding rights of the estates^ among -which a ruling 
class,” with an influential share in the executive, makes itself 
prominent. 

6. and 7. The law governs their combination as a repre- 
sentation of the communitates in the Lowi^r House, 0:S a spiritual 
and temporal peerage in the Upper House, eacli with a suit- 
able share in the exercise of the political powers among 
themsedves and towards the Crown. 

8. The law guarantees to the EBtabliBlied Church the 
Belf-goveniment necessary for ecclesiaBtical activity, and thus 
succeeds in finally reconciling Church and State. 

9. Upon tliese foundations, a new relation is formed 

between the **King in cotocir’ and the Parliament, which 
has become known under the., name of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment. , ' 
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Witliin this framework-^ the parties of the English poli- 
tical system are formed, as well as the practice of parlia- 
mentary government and the transition to the reorganization 
of society in the nineteenth century (Chapters ^ 

** There is perhaps no more fruit- eighteenth century with that existing 
fill and instructive parallel than the at the close of the tifteentli century 
comparison of this structure in the (Chapter xxix.). 
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CHAPTEE XLV. 

I. li'lii ISESto.m PlereWtaii 

James the Second’s deposition threatened to produce a series 
of struggles and revolutions, sucli as from the Norniau times 
downward had always attended every breach of the legiti- 
mate Buecession. Only too vividly did the consequonces of 
the execution of Charles I., which had happened only a gene- 
ration previously, stand before the eyes of the men of those 
times* To avoid similar consequences, both parties, after 
long scruples and deliberations, framed the resolution that 
King James II., having endeavoured to sulovert the constitution 
of this kingdom, by breaking the original contract between 
King and people, and by the advice of Jesuits and other 
wicked persons having violated the fundamental laws, and 
liaving withdrawn himself out of the kingdom, has abdicated 
the government, and that the throne is there1)y vacant.” 

The fact , of deposition was veiled by the fiction of a resigna™ 
tion, wdiich in some measure w^as in accordance with the 
circumstances, under which the King had quitted the country, 
and by the farther fiction that the heir airc^ady born, Princ<5 
Edwurrd, was illegitimate, an -assertion wliich coincided with 
a widespread poptilar opinion, as well m by the addition of 
further circumstances of the event, which, according to liuman 
calculation, could not recur in the same form, so that the 
danger of forming a precedent was' avoided. 

In conseriuence of these; fictions, the Crowm was 
devolve upon James the 'Second's-.' eldest daughter, 
who was now recognized, ^ in conjunction with her 
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the rightful heir to the throne. Quite as consistent was the 
devolution of the Grown to her younger sister Anne, failing 
issue of the union of William and Mary, a contingency that 
was not anticipated in the year 1688, hut which actually 
happened.* 

This was ex necessitate rei the closest practical adherence 
to the traditional descent of the Crown, due regard being paid 
to the fact that, in consequence of the great shock sustained 
by the realm, a male ruler appeared indispensable, and that 
therefore William should be joint sovereign together with his 
consort, of whom he should even take precedence. 

A still further limitation of the succession appeared neces- 
sary, according to the experiences of the past. The succession 
of the Catholic Mary I. had plunged the country into a bloody 
counter-revolution, the succession of the Catholic James 11. 
had brought about a fresh revolution. The nation was not to 
be exposed for the third time to the disastrous vicissitudes of 
a Catholic succession. Accordingly the stat. 1 William and 
Mary, o. 2, was passed, to the effect that every person, “ con- 
fessing the popish religion,” or who should contract a mar- 
riage with a popish consort, should be for ever incapable of 
succeeding, that the people in such case should be freed from 
all allegiance, and that the Crown should pass to the next 
Protestant heir. 

When, towards the end of William the Third’s reign, a 
failure of male issue became probable, alike in his case and 
in that of the Princess Anne, the final Act of Settlement 
(12 & 13 Will. III. c.. 2) was passed, which in case of the 
failure of Protestant descendants of Charles I., goes back to 
the electress Sophia of Hanover, the daughter of Princess 
Elizabeth, who was the daughter of James I., whose agnate 
Protestant descendants were to succeed to the throne in the 
event of the deaths of William and Anne.** 

* The declaration of the 12th- of failing eucli issiie, the Princess Anne 
Pehrnary, 1H88, determines the snc- and her issue; failing those, William’s 
cession thus : first William and Mary issue, as tiie grandson of Oharlcs L, and 
jointly; then the survivor ’of them; nephew and soii-indaw of James II'. 

then the issue of Queen Mary;, then, Legal construction was obliged 
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The legal and moral verdict of posterity lias with rare 
accord acknowledged the glorious revolutiom as justiliable. 
It was no breacl .1 of divine and human law when, after the 
experiences of three generations, the nation emancipated 
itself from the ro,ale line of a dynasty, wliich had utterly 
mistinderstood and neglected every duty of the Orowm and 
(iVory taslk imposed by the times. Former eontiiries had 
ended the life of more than one English king in ii manner 
that was more akin to a breach of riglit than was the treat- 
ment exporieneecl by this King. If the English nation ha,d 
for tliree whole generations borne the misgovernment of such 
a dynasty, if it at the last veiled over the most frivolous 
tyranny of James 11. with the good-natured fiction of an 
abdication, tlie reason for this moderation lay in the mature 
experien(3e of a people that had arrived at ina3i’>s estate. It 
waiH not the inexperience of a ];)eople that lias been long unac- 
customed to all spojitaneoiis action in public life, such as 
characterizes the French revolution and its successors, but it 
was the consciousness of the great shock to all legal and moral 
foundations, which follows the overthrow of a legitimate mon- 
archy, it was the probability of the conBeguent swamping of 
the State by the egoism and the party-system of society, 
which made the nation endure so much with patience. For 
the first time, with the clear consciousness of the consequences 
that would attend a change of dynasty, the English people 
took the manly resolve to accept the consequences in spite 
of all. 

In truth, the conditions of things that ensued after the 
change of dynasty, resembled the times immediately following 
Magna Charta. Discontent had never been greater than it 

to rcHori-, for tluvse deviations from the htiilds upfrfiraihiB procef tlin^ Is in tmir 
k^Uima(e HncccHsiou hi the male line positions Ute ro\ at Uile: (i) 

in favour of dnnghtcrs, to legal fictions that the Ciowu i.s la-nHiitary, (2) Iiere- 
and to a dinhiution ra nteemiiale m, to Uitary in its own luanner (anaio*.;ouH iu 
reduv.e the lireaeh. that had been. made the deseent in rt.'al esiale), (it) tiiai the 
in the ii-^cd rnles of hereditary descent right of succession maybe fiYdo ti'nie 
to its lowest possible importance, and to, time altered or limited by reBfdntioii 
to avoid dangerous precedents for the of Farliament ; with which rehtrictions 
fuitrre, so far as human prudence and ’ XD the Crown alwayB will bo horodiiary, 
WMiom could elfeet this, Blachstone , is'so and reniaijis so. 


von* 11* 


z 
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now was, wlien everytliing appeared won, A factious nobility, 
with coiiiplicated plans of action without any great aims, and 
capricious changes in the prevailing opinions, fill the whole 
of the next generation. The Whigs, wdiose chief strength lay 
in their majority among the nobility and in the upper classes 
in the cities, did not cease, in spite of all legal fictions, to 
regard the King as their own creation ; the Tories persisted 
in considering him only as a sort of regent. The w’-orking 
classes in sullen apathy witnessed the departure of their 
natural protector, the legitimate monarch ; and they received 
their new lord with the same indifference. Parliament, 
church, and common law returned to their old places ; yet the 
victorious party regarded this as a natural consecpieiiee. No 
one felt himself socially in a better position ; but the Tory 
party found to its vexation, that only their hated opponents, 
and with them a foreign prince, had attained to powder. This 
new monarchy, even though an act of political necessity and 
wisdom, was and remained an artificial thing. The hearts 
of the people were not with the King, and therefore, perhaps, 
the King had no hearty feeling for England. William’s chief 
object in life, the struggle against the ascendancy of France, 
and the maintenance of the independence of Holland, and of 
the balance of power in Europe, was not in accordance wdth 
insular views. The grand struggles of the statesman neither 
gained for him the approval of the great parties, nor endeared 
him to the multitude. Parliament had certainly gained all - 
that could be gained in this constitution ; the monarchy was 
now ^^an expensive but otherwise inoffensive capital to the 
social column.” The result, however, was not an exalted feel- 
ing of civil liberty, but constant collisions of the Government 
with a proud and hot-blooded nobility, a purse-proud middle 
class, and an intriguing divided elergy.^*'^ 

*** The riddle of the phenomena ideal aims he.ve been realized, tiiere 
which occur after overj’^ ^r^at rising of comes a weariness, and with it an un- 
a nation (as also after the reformation fettering of social interests, wdiich 
in Germany) can never be otherwise by ‘Freedom^ only understand the 
explained than . from the nature of so- immoderate satisfaction of their own 
ciety itself: “After the display. of the interests. After the most glorious re- 
noblest energies, and after the highest suit has been gained for the whole 
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Tliu lesson, taught by the glorious revolution, a lesson never 
to be forgotten by the English people was, that even tlie most 
righteous msiirrectioii of society against the constitutional 
executive is the greatest -disaster, that can befall a iiatioiL 
After this glorious revolution, there re.niained innumerable 
difficulties to contend with, throughout the whole Bystoiii in 
the internal life of the nation -which a just, wise, o.iul con- 
scic3Titious monarch would have spared the English people. 
Even in the second generation there is disclosed to us in the 
new order of things an open attempt at rebellion. It was not 
until the tliird generation that the evil effects of the change of 
d 3 uiast.y w-ere really healed. 

eommmrSty, iln? iriflividiial proceedH in nature of his Bodal cliaractor, pays the 
strike Oif/hajauco for his little world trilmfoduetoihojiijporlt'rdionofiimuaii 
v(ju - af)tl to Oideulaie itow uaiurehy an aiiitudowiimh dc^rndes \ In* 

lum'li of Uh.. j^lory and fortuiui of the ivlniions to the lowest Hlaiidard, 

great -w link helung lo this Vexed after Iheir exaltntiou to the highesi 

at the snuiU huhiiiee in his VaTOiir, and and holiest *UUn(‘ist, “Preiiss. Finauz- 

C‘ven ihidiug a delieit. in ihe account of rcforai/^ 1881, ]k 2 17). 
his prosperity, he gives wTiy to the 
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CHAPTEE XLVI. 

II, Jlcplatfon of ^obnttp ftg Hato. 

In the course of the Middle Ages the Germanic nations display 
a national tendency to regulate, hand in hand with the here- 
ditary monarchy, the exercise of the royal soyereign rights 
to the widest extent by fixed principles, which, acting on both 
sides, bind both King and people. At the close of the Middle 
Ages, this specialization had made such progress on the Con- 
tinent, that the deyelopment of an administrative legislation 
may be regarded as the main point of contrast between the 
modern political system and the Middle Ages, as well as the 
ancient world. In England, the long struggle against the 
absolutism of the Norman Crown and the century of Stuart 
misgovernment brought the specialization of these rules of 
law to an extreme form, which reached its height in the 
eighteenth century. This regulation hy law embraces all de- 
partments of internal j)olitical life to the utmost possible 
limits. 

I. The regulation of the military power of the State by law is 
based upon a separation of the armed force into the ordinary 
military system of the militia, and the extraordinary organi- 
zation of a standing army. 

The militia law^s of the eighteenth century are bound up 
with the system of the Eestoration for the acknowledged pur- 
pose of keeping the wealthy classes at the head of the armed 
forces. These statutes repeat in monotonous detail, and, as 
a rule, literally, the clauses of their predecessors. After evil 
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exporicnecH a,.s to the small utility of the militia forces, the 
stat* 30 George IL restricts the number to 80,740. However, 
ill 2 George HI. an extension and a reframing was made, and, 
after many additional provisions, a new consolidation was 
effected in 20 George HI. c, 107, in which form the militia 
continued down to 1802. In the later statutes, the strength 
•was fixed ot 120,000 men, and in like manner the number of 
supplementary militia was limited. This legislation, however, 
of course not only determined the personal service of the 
soldiers, the manner of drawing them, and the grounds of 
exemption from service, but even the composition of the 
regimeots, battalions, and companies, the organisation of 
the staff and the times of training. But this statLite 
principally regulates the composition of the administrative 
commissions and the qualification of the officers. By. 2 
George III. c. 1, and 26 George HI. c. 107, the lord-lieutenant 
ajiliomts in each county twenty or more deputy-lieutenants 
with a qualification of £200 income from freehold, in the 
smallest counties £150. He appoints the colonels with a 
qualification of £1000 income, or double that sum in ex- 
pectancy. The qualifying income of the lieutenant-colonel is 
£600 ; that of a major or captain, £200 (or heir to £400, or 
younger son of a landowner of £600). A lieutenant must have 
£50 income and £1000 personalty (or both together £2000, or 
the son of a deceased landowner of £600). An ensign £20, 
or personalty valued at £500, etc. Thera is no stronger 
contrast to this form of land army than the PriiBBian 
eantou-system of the same period, which casts the w'hole of 
the personal service upon the peasant classes and low’er 
classes in the towns, and raises funds for the army expenses 
by contributions from peasant farmers and the excise of the 
cities. (1) 

(1) TLo vviy (Uibjoiis utility^ of an ing of tlic) foroos. But after tlu; 
army Ofgariizcid aot'ording to tfiis sys- 'liad parsed fway ilio old CMrcdessiii'SH 
tern \vm Been on tlm CKJcasion of ilia ^ returrie^L Vfitir the exct‘ptioii of the 
invasion of tbe Proton der la 174S. '’Biioh city militia of London, in iha middle of 
expcrioiiceB an<l the couHtiurt mistruBt tlm, century nniews and trainings 
of a standing army led from time 'to' - 'were again neglected, ‘until, in tlmyear 
time to improvements and strengtlien-,' ' - 1756, me danger r)f an invasion led to 
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In equally strong contrast to the needs and legal relations 
existing in Continental States is the conception of a stand- 
ing army in England. The rough military rule of Crom- 
well, as well as the attempts at overthrowing the constitii- 
tion made by James II., had left behind them the lasting 
impression, that every standing army w^as a source of danger 
to the constitution and in irreconcilable opposition to the 
rights of the estates. Yet, as such an army appeared indis- 
pensable, considering the colonial possessions and the inter- 
national position of England, a paid army vras after 1688 
tolerated under the following conditions :• — 

1. Under an acknowledgment to be annually repeated, that 



the existence of a standing army in times of peace is contrary 
to law. 

2. Under the acknowledgment to be also reiterated every 
year, that this army is not necessary for the maintenance 
of political order, but only convenient for ^''upholding the 
balance of power in Europe.” 

8. Under the condition that the expenses of this army are 
to be entirely defrayed by an annual subsidy, and thus depen- 
dent upon a free grant of money voted by the Lower House 
and liable to be refused. 

4. Under the condition that the command and disciplinary 
powers of the Crown necessary for a standing army are as | 

the resolution to form a less numerous, 38 George III. c. 51, was passed for the 
but more efficient militia. But soon formation of moimted volunteers (yoo- 
the number was again considerably manry cavalry). All supplementary 
increased, to 120,000 men. The militia militia and volunteer corps still keep f 

thus organized was and remained uu- up the connection ])etween tJie armed 
satisfactory for immediate employment forces and landed property ; the com- 
in the field ; but it was still so con- missions of all the officers are conferred 
siderable in numbers, and the standing by the lord -lieutenant, in the time of 
army, ccmpared with it, so small, that the threatened invasions from France 
materially as well as morally it was considerable contingents of volunteers 
thought that the elements were almost were even furnished and equipped by 
evenly balanced. The militia actually rich landowners at their own expense, 
againrevived in the period of the French The supplementary militia organized 
wars. In 1793 and 1796 a supplementary in accordance wdth the statute of 1796 
militia was introduced to increase the was actually mo])ilized in the spring 
forces. But the inclinations of the upper of 1798, but those troops served very 
classes were directed rather towards soon as material for drafting into the 
forming volunteer corps. The first standing army, which was with cer- 
statute on this subject is 34 George tain restrictions allowed and voted by 
III. c. 31. Four years later thestat. Parliament. 
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extraordiiiary powers to be granted each year by rti.rllaiiient 
by a Sliitiiiy Act (beginning with 2 William and Mfixy, c. 5, 
sess. 2, c. 14), on the refusal to grant which the army would 
be qmo facto disbanded. 

5. Finally, with a condition that w^as still fnrtlier deYclopecl 
in the course of the century, that by the system of purchase 
(jf tlie officers’ commissions, the whole corps of oifieers,, both of 
the infantry and cavalry, remains reserved to the sons of the 
dominant classes. 

Under these very anomalous conditions the effective strength 
of the army in England is dependent upon the resolutions 
of Parliament, which annually determines how many paid 
Boldiers shall be recruited and on foot. 

The principal object of this military system, the main- 
tenance of the mitional independence against foreign attack, 
is fulfilled for this island power by the navy, which, in strength 
and activity, in the eighteenth century finally takes the posi- 
tion which the peculiarity of the country demands. In this 
normal organization of national defence the normal principles 
of a military system are to some extent again met with, e,g, 
the fixing of the permanent organic institutions by statute 
(beginning with 2 William and Mary, c, 3) ; the regulating 
of technical details by ordinances, royal warrants, and regu- 
lations, (1‘^) 


(I”) Tlu^ Enp:lidi military systeai, 
compurnl witli tlie entirely opposite 

iiihtiiuiitsu?! of the Coutiiient, in barfed 
npen three {umiimlierf, which in some 
i)i(‘Hrfur<‘ 3K*HlriiHi5etiaeh other. (1) Tlio 
h'j ! I ^rl i rf h rf y s t ( an of 1 1 n ‘ a n n ual i y vary i u 
Hirt'u.)Lxth, tlie Mutiny Uilh the paid 
Hohlui-y^ and piireJiast! of oilieers* com- 
mirfrfionrf is a]>p,liciible to a country 
•which no<ulH its troops for service in 
(lirflant eoionies, and is only inclined 
at lung pt‘}iin.iH to engage in active 
wurfjire within IIjc European family of 
nations, (*i) The militia, which, in this 
form wouiil In any other country foe 
•uittn'ly insignitjcsnit, stiil retail, m in its 
corps of fd'iicjerrf militury elements, as 
tije colonies and East Indian posses- 
sions ahb,rded tim geuitry a tldd for 


practical military service, in which even 
gr^’ut military eapticitii^K couhi he <le» 
veloped. Wliih* tin stale of the (ajunlry 
would othenvi.se easily lead to ellVaui- 
nacy, there was prestTved la-re in the 
dominant clus.s a military nkilh whi<*h 
WiiB als(> advjuirasl by purclm.se, in jJjti 
army. (3) The noriiuil coiiditamK of 
the fixistence of a syntem ui‘ mdlonai. 
defouco, which no nation cun dlspuatse 
with entirely, are again found in ila.» 
navy, even unitc<i with a very harsh 
system of presseil service. I'hai it has 
been thought p(»Srfl!}Ie to apply the sys- 
tem of MutiJty Bills to conthiental 
States, aiui that it has he.eri considered 
to be a pattern eonrftitutionfd ” insti- 
tution, Belongs certainly to the m<mfc 
absurd imitations of foreign inslitutlons. 
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II. The. regidaMon f die jttMcia law is based upon 

the fundamental distinction between tlie side: 

of justice (the liolding of a court) and bhejudieial side — to use 
a Iioman espressioUj a distinetion between and 

jurisd'iciio. 

Oiil}' the adnimistratiTe side beloii^^ to the proTince of 
administrative law, and is in England fixed by a few organic 
arrangements, beside wHcli the Lord Chancellor, the Honie 
Secretary, and the common law courts issue rules and exer- 
cise a regulating power, of which considerable use has been 
made in the nineteenth century. 

All that, oil the other hand, belongs to jurisdiction, in the 
proper sense (the principles of private and criminal laws the 
formation of the courts, and the procedure regulating the 
rights of the parties) is founded partly still upon custom and 
.the practice of the courts (common law), supplemented by the 
numerous statutes since Edward I., which, like the common 
law itself, can only be altered by statute. The judicial system 
appears also in this epoch to be the most stable part of the 
constitution. In the higher courts, since William III., the 
appointment of judges for life is again restored, and is legally 
sanctioned by the Act of Settlement. The jury system is 
strengthened by the legal control of the lists of jurors wiiich 
are now made out by the local officers (7 William III. c. 32 ; 
8 George II. c. 25). The qualification of jurors was by 4 
and 5 William and Mary fixed at £10 from freehold or 
copyhold ; by a later statute an annual income of £20 from 
lands held on a life lease is put on an equality with this 
qualification. The principle that the courts have only to 
decide according to law, and that they have of themselves 
to interpret the rules of law, is common to England and to 
Germany. (2) 

III, The control of the police ^ower by law led even in 

(2) As to the d(3tails of the legal or- the right of issuing rules in the provmet.^ 
ganization of the judicial si’stem, , cf. , of the adrnloisimtion of justice, cf. 
Gneist, “English VerwaltungsreehV* ' Gneist, “ Verwaltungsjustizy sec. 0. 
ii. c. 6. . As to tho further extensdoh of 
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tlio Tudor and Stnart eras to an imuiiacruble Horios of spocial 
police laws affecting security of life and property, trade, 
morals, luxury, the poor, labour, liighways, etc., wbieli in 
their outward form are very similar to the Germa.ii iniperial 
and country |)olice regulations. But this broad system l)c- 
comes more and more extended, as every aineiulment litis to 
bo liroug] it about by parliarmmtary statutes. Yet this h'gls- 
lation does not suffice, but needs rather to he supplemented 
in niriiierous points liy reference to the old pi)lice fumdions 
of the magistrates, tlie cororierB, tlio constables, and other 
officers of the peace according to common law, wliicli all 
were fixed and determined by the practice of the administra- 
tion. ^idie tendency to restrict as iimeh ‘as possihlo in this 
department the discretionary powers of the officials, could 
only be w’orked out in part, and even in the most special 
police laws the introduction of discretioiiary empowering 
clauses was unavoidable. The general clauses ” which are 
iiidisponsablo to the German police administration are repro- 
duced ill England for the most part in the powers of the 
officers of the peace according to common law.” Special 
local police needs are provided for by local acts, and to a 
limited extent also by by-laws of the county and local boards. 
In London and in numerous provincial towns, for example, the 
urgent demands for a xioliee for fires, liuilding, paving, street- 
cleaning, watering, lighting, watchmen, and embellishing arc 
met by comprehensive local statutes and by-laws. 

* The inlluenco of the class interests of the ruling gentry 
upon the police legislation is characteristic of this p('riod. 
This is more especially shown in the legislation aiTecting 
game, which, in most immoderate exaggeration, goes oven 
BO far as to inflict death for the most serious ixiaching 
offences. And secondly in the poor law legislation, which, 
in order to alleviate the burden of providing for the poor, 
which fell upon landed, proprietors ever since Charles the 
SeconcTs day, allowed 'a division of parishes into small town- 
ships and hamlets. "The.- narrow-minded treatment of the 
right of settlement and 'the system of removal, which begins 
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with 13 and 14 Charles IL e. 12, and is continued under 
James IL, is declared to he permanent by 12 Anne, c. 18. The 
further series of statutes is also pre-eminently occupied with 
the difficulties of an ever narrower and stricter right of 
settlement. In a similar spirit by 3 and 4 'William and 
Mary, c. 12, the right of appointing overseers of highways 
was vested in the magistrates instead of election in the 
parish union. Moreover, the codified highway regulations 
of IS George III. e. 78, retain a mixed system of enforced 
labour in connection with the highways and of highway 
rates . Other characteristics of this period are the endeavours 
to regulate more exactly the judicial functions and procedure 
of the justices of the peace, to make the decisions of the 
magistrates in courts of first and second instance as a rule 
final, and to secure the obedience of the constables and other 
executive officers by the express threat of disciplinary penal- 
ties; by all which the range of the police laws is more and 
more increased. (3) 

ly. The regulation of the financial power by law is based 
still upon the distinction between the King’s ordinary and 
extraordinary revenue (Blackstone, i. c. 8). 

The ordinary revenue includes the old hereditary income 

(3) The range of police laws in- period is so artificially framed that it 

creased to such a boundless extent can only he understood in a detailed 

that tJiey can only be surveyed in an exposition. The codified highway 

expositioD of the magisterial office as regulations of tlie year 1773 still re- 

it now exists (cf. Gneist, “ Self-Govern- tain the system of manual labour (con- 

ment,” chap. v. pp. 189-517, 3r(l edit., tributions in 3nnd),yet allow low rates 

1871, and the sections dealing with the to he paid in acquittance of such 

polieci administration in the towns, sec. labour and services, and raise the 

107, the pauper police, sec. 119, the expenses by a highway rate. (There 

police for pidilio health and building, is extant a calculation of the year 

chap. xi.,tho highway police, sec, 140). 1814, according to wbieii the value of 

The far-reaching extent of these laws service in kind is computed at £551,241, 

stands also in connection with the ad- the moneys paid in lieu tliereof at 

ministrative jurisdiction. The police £287,095, and the IiighwTiy rate at 

jurisdieiion required very special rules £621,504.) The necessity for con- 

for deciding each particular case, and structing roads, which had begun to 

on tLo other hand for the practical use malte itself felt, was regulated by 

of the magistrates, their clerks, and local acts, by which committees are 

under officials, it was necessary that formed for tins purpose, the members 

the laws, which were to be applied in being magistrates and interested per- 

each single case, should be fotmcHn as sons," A " general supplementary act 

complete and compact a form as pos- for' regulating highways was issued in 

sible. The poor laW iegislation of this 13 George HI. c. 84. 
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of the King, the original x^i^operty of the Stoie, whichi holongB 
to the King iiiilepeiidently of any vote of raiiiameiit, This 
original proxierty lias very consiclerahly clocruasotl in Cfiiistv 
qiieiice of the great alienations of the demesnes, the aholit^iou 
of feudal incidents, etc., and now displays mei’cly a shadow 
of past grcBatiiess* Yet if it had been only properly managed 
it could have Hiiaieed for the royal household* But through 
careless mainigeinent, the Crown lands were, iindia; George 
IIL, so heavily hurdened with debt that this mr)Tiarch pre- 
ferred to assign to Parliament by agreement (1 George IIL 
c. 1) tlK3 administration of the Crown estates, and to receive 
in exchange a fixed sum from the State reveinieB (civil list)* 
This arrjxugeuient, which was made only for that Idng’s 
life, has, on the accession of all his successors, been 
renewed, tliougli under different conditions, hut always only 
as an aiTaiigement pro tempore^ which reserves to the Crown 
at every change of Government the option of taking back 
the hereditary revenue into its own keeping and manage- 
ment. (May, '''' Const. History,” e. 4.) 

By the miraordimry revemie is understood the income 
derived from direct taxation, customs, and excises granted by 
vote of Parliament. The great and constant needs of the 
State in the eighteenth century, and the rise of a national 
debt, no longer allowed the machinery of the English State 
to he dependent upon periodical votes of subsidies, wiiich the 
Low'er House also no longer needed for the sake of influeiuie. 
In the course of the eighteenth century, accordingly, all the 
subsidies that were till then temporary passed into permtinont 
taxes ; the taxes and custom dues to he raised after tliat time 
■were no longer "‘voted,” but were raised for the State coffers 
by operation of hw. It was only on the introduction of the 
modern income tax and the legal regulation of the new 
customs tariff, that a movable form was again provided for 
a moderate portion of the direct taxes and certain articles 
included in the customs tariff, so that perhaps from onc-tentli 
to one-seventh of the 'revenue' is dependent upon the vote of 
Parliament. With the regulation of the cuBtoms and taxes 
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by law, tlie most precise specialisation entered also into tlie 
financial statutes, which determined the subject, object, mode, 
and measure'of the tax to the very confines of possibility. The 
iiiflueiice of the ruling class here shows itself in refusing each 
and:' every new.. assessment,, and consequently in', the decay of 
the old land tax, on the other side in an immoderate increase 
in the excise and customs, the last named in the protective 
iiiterests of great manufacturers and landowners. (4) 

Strict regulation by law is also applied to the system of 
local rating, in which, b}" many hundred statutes and by the 
practice of the courts, subject, object, and method have been 
exactly laid down, and the local authorities are allowed no 
autonomy in fixing the rate of taxation, hut may merely make 
a calculation of the annual need and co-operate in assessing 
the rates and taxes, 

V. Lastly, the ecclesiastical power and supremacy was limited 
and controlled by the Acts of Supremacy and Uniformity of 
Elizabeth, and the supplementary statutes of the Eestoration, 
directed towards upholding the power of the State against 
possible encroachments of the ecclesiastical authorities, by the 
statutes of prsemunire, Mortmain, and other similar statutes. 
The Act of union with Scotland added a guarantee of the 
permanence of the constitution of the Anglican Church. (5) 


(4) Customs bc(?ame permanent taxes 
by 9 Am 1 C c. 6, 1 George I. c. 12, and 3 
George I. c. 7 ; with 27 George III. c. 
13, the systematic customs tariff begin, 
Tiie old subsidies, tithes, anti fifteenths 
w ere by 4 W'illiain and Mary, c. 1, made 
fixed taxes, in the case of w'hich the 
contributions arising from personalty 
were almost entirely waived and the 
now so-called land tax was levied upon 
the counties and. towns, by 38 George 
III, c. 00, ebanged into a permanent tax 
upon landed property. Into tbe place 
of the periodical subsidies came, after 
1797, a legally fixed property and in- 
come tax, but with a varying scale. A 
house and window tax was introduced 
by 7 William III. c. 18, as a permanent 
tax. In like manner the aBmsed taxes 
(tiiat is, a group of taxes levied upon 
provisions, articles of luxury, and trade) 
were introduced as the finaneiai needs 


increased, and codified in 48 George 
in. c. oh. In like manner the special 
Stamj) duties (cf. Vocke, ‘‘Gcsch der 
Stouern des brit. Eeiebs,” Leipzig, 
186G). The alleged “constitutional” 
principle that tlie Parliaments had 
annually to vote all the revenue to the 
Government has in Germany arisen less 
from the English putteni than from a 
confusion of the old x>eriodical subsidies 
vottsd by the Landstliude wu‘.th. the 
modern system of taxes regulated by 
law, which latter is alone ’’admissible 
and practicable for our modem State 
orgaidzation. The constant mistaking 
of votes of subsidies for taxes created 
by statute is an inexliaustible source 
of confusion. 

(5) Cf. ^ Gneist, Englishe Verw. 
Becht,” ii. c. 8, and below, Chap 
xlvii. 
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In spite of the enormous extension of tliis legislation , the 
original rival relations- Bubsistiiig between law and orciiimnce 
in administrative law; 'remained, fixed and established. The 
activity of a State can, in, spite of all endeavours, never become 
exhausted in statutes. , -'Society, rather, in. its varying phases 
according to time and place, -requires an ever fresh activity in 
ordering or prohibiting on the part of the State. And what 
the executive has to order in individual cases, it can also, in 
eases of a similar kind, eommand or forbid by ordinance. 
The requironients of civil life remain accordingly an inex- 
haustible fount of new rights of ordinance. In consequence 
of the misgovermnent of the Stuarts, liowever, wo find in every 
case wliere the executive power addresses itself immediately 
to the pe.rBon or property pf the subjects of the State, the 
English legislation so extremely specialised, and the depart- 
ment of internal administration so extensively preoccupied 
and overgrown by legislation, that the fiedd for an independent 
right of ordaining appears exceedi.ngly limited, so that English 
jurisprudence made the error of holding that the .right of 
ordinance only existed for the purpose of executing the law.*' 
And thus the blessings of legal regulation and control became 
a galling fetter, which gave the English administration an 
unwieldy character, that could only be gradually removed 
by a more intimate bond of union between ministry and 
Parliament (Chap, liii.).*' 

That the relation botwcoB law and gard to the forms, tlie Kn/Lcli.sh ordi- 
ordmuiioe, an it waH established at tho nanees aro almrwt Idtadieal. with onr 
clones of the Middle Ages (above, p. 22), own. The or<Iinune<‘. appears eh h(‘r in 
reniainetl also tnadianged. in Kuj:?land, the* solemn form of a royal ri^solution, 
has been proved in (Jneist, “Yerwal- eotintersi^mU by ihe. whohi miids-ny 
tmip:, Jtisl iz, IteehtHWOf]^ {i860), chap, (order in eoane.il ), or as a. cal anei ordeV 
vi. p, 69 mj. Only I he administration ^ho eoimiier-si^taiiiiro of the hetwi 

of JaHtica Dv the civil and criminal cn iVm^aHm<jnt(warr}n!t),or an a deli> 
trilmnaJH is ekclnsively dependent upon gated right of oiUiaaace, iiin,sL fre- 
tho ruks laid, down by the legislatnro, qnently of a secretary of Hinlo, in 
wiiikt in the department of adminis- like imintier the divlHioa into ifide- 
tralioa, ordinance remains binding for pendent ordinanceH, executive ordi- 
Htaie rflliciulH and subjects so far as its naiices, atid the ordinaiKN'H resem.Hl 
province has not been already occupied, by law is iti .Kxjgland identical with, 
by a positive administrative law. Bat ours in Gtrrinany. The dopartineiit of 
this was in Kaghnul the case to such district and local police ordinances, 
a wide extent, that the right of ordhs,.:, the other hnnci, is much more restricted 
nance, appears even in Bha^kstone only ^ than in O'cramny. 
as a supplementary function. With re- 
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CHAPTEE XLVIL 

III. (ffowMction of g?obmip Higfits Irntfe llocal 

As the exercise of sovereign rights must take place according 
to geographical districts, the State needs executive organs in 
the greater and smaller unions of the counties, hundreds, 
towns, parishes, and villages. Since the Anglo-Norman times 
these functions have in England been taken more and more 
from the vicecomites and bailiffs, to be discharged as far as 
w’-as possible by the parishes, and, in their further development, 
principally by individual officers chosen from the resident staff 
of the communities. The English unions of parishes are, 
however, not privileged to regulate their own police system, 
poor-law boards, and rates according to their own wdll, but 
they exercise legally limited authoritative rights in their 
capacity as indirect State officials, and raise and extend their 
rates according to a legally determined scale, for legally deter- 
mined objects. English self-government has accordingly 
formed itself into a system of offices and rates, regulated and 
determined by law. 

If for this system (which even in England has never been 
legally defined) is used the expression self-government, there 
will still be needed a distinction between magisterial self- 
government, which is pre-eminently meant by the term self- 
government, and economic self-government, which lias its centre 
in the system of local taxation and the assessment and em- 
ployment of that taxation within the respective unions. 
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■L Sflf=gobnitUtcnt m boimd up witli tlie liigii 

offices^ wliicli arose as early as the lilithlle Ages, the com- 
petence of ATliieli is regulated partly by common law and partly 
by statute* The English central goYernment had, imtil tpiito 
recent times, no other organs for imoTiiicial, district, and local 
goveiiimeiit than these offices 'within the several cornmimities* 
For tliis reason they all have this characteristic, that being 
free from every element of manorial jurisdiction or manorial 
j)olic<:! control, tliey are regarded as pure official functions, 
and aro Bul)ject to the civil and criminal responsibility, 
the right of control, tho riglit of supervision, tlie disciplinary 
control, and tlie right of dismissal, almost exactly correspond- 
ingtotlio German notion of Milielbare SOuiishenmienJ' Of 
this kind arc tlie following offices 

1. The ancient office of Bheriif, Vieecomrs^ ■which indeed has 
lost its important ancient functions in the course of centiirieB, 
but which still continues . as a subordinate judicial office for*; 
summonses, executions, and for carrying out the sentence ot 
the law, "unth the presidency in the still nominally existing 

county court,’* a right of precedence, and many remnants 
of an old vice-ixwalty. The office is annually filled ly one of 
the great landowners of the county.^ 

2. The ojfiee i>f the hrihlieutenanf, the modern vice-royalty 
of the county, is filled by one of the most aristocratic land- 
owners in the county, practically for life, and witli jiowers to 
appoint tlie offieerB of militia and the commissioners of the 
militia de.|.)art:ment, who for the most part are jilso on the 
staff of magistrates, just as the lord-lieutenant is, as a rule, 
made first magistrate, nmloB rotalormn, 

Tn U>c muni Ihe civil court** of rally Uio part of ihu 

thehlioriffliiu^How btJcouieanaccosBory detail buHiiK'WH, 'Thun aris<>s a pm- 
dopuriiaoiit of liio otauiuon law conris eednre not unl liar tliar. of th<‘ French 
for sumiiiouBeH, ext'cnlions, and sum- huimn* in like maisner tlio jsheriil* 
nioniripf tbo jury. For thuae current wan rospoBBihlc for tho a|ipoii)Oa«'nl of 
olliciul riiiictnais he uj^points for the the ofticors of tho cfonily Tho 

period of hi^ year of office an his office of shc^ritr sli^idlleR iic(?ordfijt,i>:Iy id 
deputy au ondvr-Hhr*riff, whoso law- the main a rijrht of apj.oiiiUnj^ lo a 
ycFs office is Iht^ centml bureau, from uumber of lower olllceH, wideh are tima 
which are ksuod the various ,brdors, ■ witMrawxi from the minister iai patroxi- 
carried onl; fjy f'he bailiffs of huudmls, ' age. ' 
hut in vviioHe stead hmuid bailiffs geue- 
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8. The office of justice of the peace ^ dependent tipoii the 
royal commission of peace— the life and soul of the district 
administration, with almost nn^ functions for examining 
criminal cases — as police magistrates, as court of higher in- 
stance for the parish, as district goTernment board, and as 
a criminal court with a jury in the quarter sessions, 

4, The office of coroner, whose principal duties are those 
of a commissioner of inquiry, wherever unusual deaths have 
occurred, with a jury from the neighbourhood ; anomalously 
not appointed by the King, but elected by all freeholders in 
the county. 

The office of constable is subordinated to tliese magisterial 
officers of self-government.^'^ As subordinate officers, though 
in a more independent position, are to be regarded the church- 
w\ardens and overseers of the poor and of highways, wdio, in 
their principal functions, belong to the department of economic 
self-government. 

This official system is supplemented by a powerful bond of 
connection with the people, namely: 

The immediate activity of the middle classes as a jury in 
civil and criminal cases at the assizes and at the quarter 
sessions ; 

The grand jury in assizes and quarter sessions ; 

The participation of the whole people in the duties of prose- 
cuting and giving evidence, which liability is enforced by the 
justices of the peace against the proper persons, by binding 
over to appear and prosecute. 

Finally, to these are added the activity in the assessment 
commissions for the land tax, which, since the civil wars, 
have, both in the persons comprising them, and in their 

The high constable is irame- creasing business of the magisterial 
(liatciy subonlinated to the body of department they become more and 
justices of the jteace, as bailiff of the more executive oflicers for the decrees, 
district, principally appointed for theex- orders, and judgments of the sevemi 
ecufcion of such magisterial orders as are justices of the peace and sessions, in 
iiddressed to several undCr-constables. -which they regularly ajipear to make 
The petty constables still retain their their presentments and reports. After ' 
ancient functions as independent cue- the decay of the court ieet they were 
lodes paois, with their own right of regularly appointed by the justices of 
arrest; but in consequence of the in- , the peace. 
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Itrocedtuf, liec(jmo more ami more identified ivitli tlio oftlce. 
of jufsticc of tlic peace. The same system is extended to the 
assessed taxes, as -well as to the income tax introduced hy Pitt 
at the close of the centimy. 

The independGneo of the higher officers of self-government 
— and thus the independence of the local government itself — 
results not from tlie freedom of their decisions, and not from 
an autonomy sucdi as arose in Germany in hirmer centinios 
for provincial and district unions, as well as for towns and 
villages. The independence of self-government is rather 
entirely fomulcd upon the position of the honorary oliicu held 
hy the officer, wliicli, by the fact of his temiro of it, grants liiiii 
a judicial indcjieri donee, and which, in conjimetiou with the 
-adniiuistrative jurisdiction (Chap, xlviii.) developed in the 
course of the eighteenth century, has had the indirect conse- 
quence, that the honorary officer can, as a rule, ho only made 
responsible by judgment and law. 

11. ©tonotnit Stlf’gobtmintnt is primarily rooted in the 
economic communion of the small country parislies and in 
the spiritual needs of the ecclesiastical parish, which latter 
in England was pre-eminently the basis of a local parochial 
constitution. But legislation in early times made the most 
important and most valuable police functions touching 
paxipers and the regulations of highways and bridges, tlie 
object of general regulations. This is influenced by the liarlj 
introduction of payments in money into tlic English local 
government system. The economic solf-governraeni is ac- 
cordingly rooted in the system of local taxes, which appear in 
the eigliteenth century in five separate forms — 

1, The Church rate, which has retained a more autonomic 
form, and is voted by the vestry according to annual require- 
ments ; on the model of this 'the later poor rate was created. 

2. The jwor rate, dating from the statute of Elisabeth, is 
assessed hy the overseers of the poor, according to the neces- 
sity of the case. In the years 1748-1750, it attained an 
average of £780,000 ; in the years 1783-1785, of £2,000,000 ; 
and in 1801, amounted to £4,000,000, 
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8. Tile c.oimtij rate, consolidated by 12 George II. c. 29, as 
a district rate for the courts of justice and police, is raised 
upon the scale of the poor rate, and amounts at the close of 
the century to about .t6200,000. 

4. The horovgli rate, for the municipal, judicial, and police 
administration, is raised upon the same j^rinciples. 

5. The liiffhmy rate, supplementary to labour in kind, for 
the maintenance of the highways, now amounts to a consider- 
able sum, certainly more than £500,000. 

By hundreds of statutes and by the practice of the courts / 
the nature of these local rates has been established as real I 
taxes, all which are to be raised from the visible profitable 
property in the parish.” According to a later report (1843), 
fhore were not less than 180,000 parochial officers annually 
employed in connection with their assessment. Their total, 
however, at the close of the century exceeded the already 
antiquated land tax by more than four times the amount; 
in the year 1803, it came to £5,848,000. These taxes are 
further supplemented by the rates levied by the overseers of 
the poor and highways, whose offices were instituted in the 
period of the Tudors, and who, as taxing officers of the 
parishes, take a somewhat more independent position. Their 
chief function is to assess, raise, and apply the local taxes, 
and to summon the vestry to pass the necessary resolutions. 

Connected with these parochial offices and taxes are the 
vestries as organs of economic self-government. The parish 
meetings developed themselves first of ail out of the church 
rate, as these contributions w^ere originally voluntary. But 
I the contributions towards j)rovision for the poor, which had 

I their origin in equally voluntary subscriptions, were very 4 

I soon turned by the Tudor legislation into legal obligations, 

? according to a legally fixed scale. There lacks accordingly for 

these purposes a sufficient object for independent parochial 
deliberations, and all the more so as the overseers of the poor ^ 
are not elected, but are appointed by the justices of the peace. 
The case of the highway government is analogous. Since the 
chief current business of these vestries is confined to assessing 
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the parish rates, the degeneration, \vhieh is seeii in the 
nniiiicipal corporations, is again mot -wiili here, and tlio place 
of the parish meeting is more and more taken by permanent 
committees. Both legislation and practice have dovolopecl 
this formation of select restries in the following directions 

Committees formed by custom, composed of rjiiondam 
eliiircliwardens and oTorseers of the poor, supplying vacanciiis 
by ro-optation, were recogniiKed by the practice of the courts 
as good customs,” and as legitimate representatives of the 
parish. 

By local and private Acts of Parliament select vestries 
became mar<j and more frequently formed for individual 
parishes on the same pattern, as by 2 George II. e. 10, for 
Spitalflelds, the select vestry was to consist of the parson, 
the cliurelnTardens, overseers of the poor, and such persons 
as had once discharged sxicli an oflice, or wlio had paid the 
fine for non-performance. This example was followed by a 
number of further local acts. 

By special acts, on the rc-building of churches, select 
vestries were often appointed of the ecclesiastical parish, apart 
from the old connection with the civil parish. By 10 Anne c. 

II, especially, a commission for the building of fifty churches 
in and about London, was empow'ered to form, with the 
consent of the Ihshop, “ a select vestry, from a suitable 
number of ■wealthy parishioners in each parish,” wliich Bhoulcl 
afterwards complete its numbers by co-optation.'^' 

The increase in tlie poor law burdens and tlio numerouB 
complaints brought against the ■ administration, lod, towards 
th.e end of the century, to the famous Gilbert's Act (22 (leorgo 

III. c. BB), which establishes new principles of pauper man- 
agement, in such parishes as 'are ■willing to accept the Act. 
By this Act the raising of the rates was separated from the 
current administration, and a sj^stem of paid ffu/irdkim was 
instituted. Several parishes might unite and form a union 
of parishes for the management,, of the poor, and organize a 

* A Hiirvey of tlic eonditloim in a ■' times is glwi by the Ke|M>rt» oii Select; 
niiinher of paxishes lu rather later and -other Vosiriea, 1830, No. 25, 215. 
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■\vorklioti:Se .with a liew to . ..putting.,' in'dustrial oc.ciipatioii in 
tlie place. of pecmniary 

The centre of , the ■ economic self-goreimment is . thii^ to be 
sought, in the 'parochiar offices, the ■ discharge of„#iich, is 
iiniformly enforced by law 

IIL ®|ie lucrssatii cohtston fetfoecw t|e iiaaisttrfal aith 
rcoiioinic stlf^gobcvnmcnt is brought about by the fact that the 
higher officers of the self-government form the court of higher 
instance of the parishes, so far as this is necessary for secur- 
ing the due execution of the administrative laws by the local 
board Tliis hierarchy of office supplements the administra- 
tive la^Y, l)cing bound up with the central departments of 
State and the central courts. The local rating system 
completes the financial administration in a rationally ordered 
relation to the general State taxation. Both elements are 
inseparably blended together, yet in such a manner, that in 
the one the character of the magisterial department is espe- 
cially prominent, and in the other the element of taxation 
is the chief factor, and is only controlled by the magisterial 
department. 

The wiiole system manifestly converges in the police ad- 
ministration. The police power has now become the imme- 
diate political bond of European society as now constituted, 
and is therefore in England as various and as comprehensive, 
and pervades all the social relations of civil life in the same 
\vay as on the Continent. In England there is wanting no 
function of what we call the Polheistaaf/’ yet with this 
difference, that the police is not controlled and administered 
by agents of the central government, but by honorary offices, 
by men of property and education ; in the towms by unpaid 
notables, who have a permanent office by virtue of royal 

Gilbert’s Act is the pattern for an elective representation of tlie rate- 
tho total poor law reform in the nine- payers of the county rate, that is, a 
teeiUh century. On the other hand, , representative body side by side witli 
the represe/ntation of the ratepayers in tlie bench of magistrates, who Jire aj> 
the Knglish, borough administration , pointed, not elected, has often been 
was first institxited in the system of attempted by modern bills, but has not. 
elected representatives by the Muni- yet become law. 
cipal Act of 1885. The creation of ,, 
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appointment. By their efficiency^ these commissions of the 
peace have thrust hack from them the superintendence 
residing formerly in the central government, havo transferred 
the old powers of the privy council to a reference to the law 
courts as to questions involving legal principles, and have 
referred all else to a ^^correspondence*’ between the lord 
lieutenant and the IIom.e Secretary. But the important 
element, which this local government hriugs with it into 
Parliament, is the intimate acquaintance with pu1:)lic business. 
Quite three-fourths of the members of the Lower House were, 
ilowm to the first Pieform Bill, practical administrative officials 
in this sense ; not in the service of the party governments, 
but ill a position of full independence, which even under party 
'Changes has maintained the integrity of the administration, 
and as a court of higher instance for economic self-govern- 
ment has preserved an impartial character. 

The -weak side of the system is certainly to be found in the 
executive organs and the ministerial officers of the local gov- 
ernment, especially the constables, who even in the eighteenth 
century were reduced to such a subordinate jiosition, that it 
was only too frequently necessary, by the imposition of fines, 
to force men to take the office. Complaints against the 
overseers of the poor and of highways, in consequence of their 
reluctant, negligent, and mechanical method of discharging 
their duties, are in this century very frequent. A certain 
want of spontaneous activity is on this account also ol)servable 
in the administrative system of the munieipalities.* But 

^ In ilui iJrbfin j>nrislicixS tlio system inmit of iljo old mauiolpal prcjperiy. 
of clHirchwjirdens and overHeiTs of tlio In towns which coaHisioil of stiveral 
pof>r niui of IdijfhwayH, as well as tli<^ parishes, this st^paraiioji was cxhTiiaUy 
yaiiu^^ indispensably eoiun^cted. there- noticeable,, as ewry piirish, lor iiie 
with, is similar to tllat in tlio country, purposes of poor law and hipdsway ad- 
Biii it must Ixi rememherod that this ministration, did not forja a aucre 
new Ibrimdion had takeii its own inde- quarter of tlia town, but an iudepen- 
penclent. course, without any cormeation dent community whh indepcmleni 
%vith. the (;Id municipal government, rights, and duties. TJkj eltisir-ns, too, 
which, having sprung from tlie oH' for these purposcH, consisb'd of piu'bons 
court ieet, served '(‘nr the judicial and of different positions. T,ijo d,titl€s of 
police administration, for "the otUce of - the parish wwj perfonued, junl a voice 
pistiee of the peac<^ and the fornmtimi in the vestry was enjoyed hyall parish- 
of the jury, as well as for the govern- ioners f whilst a share in themimieipal 
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ill general ' . the ' exeessiya; ' ntimber, 'and ilie mriet^y of the 
Bmaller offices V and; the, jnry'-serTice. kept: a even among 
the eiilTaiichised middle classes a" knowledge of public business 
and an inteu’est indt..,; ' 

Scanty as .are the statistics of the eighteenth century they 
yet allow of an approximate estimate of figures. We find at. 
close of the last century in England and Wales 8800 active 
justices of the peace (among them dukes of royal blood and 
numerous lords) ; at least twice as many gentlemen as militia 
officers^ doputydieuteiaantsj and sheriffs ; about lOjOOO jurors 
at the county assizes, and four times a year at the quarter 
sessioiiB. And then in about 14,000 parishes and townships^ 
changing once a year, at least one constable, an overseer of 
highways, two churchwardens, from two to four guardians 
of the poor, and other sub-offices and committees — perhaps 
about 100,000 persons, who were employed in assessing taxes 
alone. The sum total of this activity forms the material 
part of the internal government of the country ; all developed 
out of the simple elements of the State as it existed in the 
Middle Ages. It is the State in those functions, which 
transform the character of society, and accustom the people 
not merely to run after money and pleasure, but to gain the 
practical understanding of, and the right sense for, what is 
necessary to the common weah*^ 

It is manifest to what an extent this personal activity in the 
service of the commonwealth must influence a body of electors, 

governiikiTit was only accorded at most public duties. Self-government for, ms 
to the old suitors of the court leet, but just as much a eoixkast to autoiioni}', 
generally only to the capital burgesses, which has produce* I upon, the OonlineiiL 
or a similar sioall body. ' , an all-pervading separatism in prf>- 

** Self-government forms the exact ' vinces, districts, towns, and smaller 
contrary of the ideas of the nineteenth commttnities, owing to the laxity aial 
century of a representation of ‘‘inter- passiveuess of the executive poNver. It 
ests,” which as such can attain to no is a mere playing %Yith words to call 
unity in tlxo Btate. The county, every tendency toxhxrds self-help, “ self- 
borough, and parochial unions are not government.^^ The English self-gov- 
local parliameuts. These intermediato eminent gives comparatively Utile 
processes between the State , and the scope to the local and individual will, 
individual are nut intended to foster but grants all the greater political 
the interests of the individual, but to rights by uniting tlie uquaily organizori 
accuBtom the individual to fuMl Ms , , communities to a whole in IhiriiameuL 
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that in the eighteenth century was limited to 200,000 at most. 
For this reason the county and parish unions became the 
most important auh-steucture of the House of Commons, to 
which we shall again refer in Chapter 1. 
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CHAPTEE XLVIII. 

W. ©ijf Btbdopinrat of tjbc 

Since the days of Magna Charta, a numher of new adminis- 
trative principles had been pu'oclaimed in England, first in 
the royal charters, and later in assizes and in parliamentary 
statutes, in the confidence that the principles thus laid down 
would be adhered to. Similarly, in modern constitutional 
charters, a number of “fundamental rights” are enumerated, 
in confidence in their honCi fide execution. But England early 
experienced that, tmder a party government, these principles 
are not followed, and centuries later the misgovernment of 
the Stuarts showed that even a degenerate monarchy did not 
bind itself to the most solemn legal sanctions, that the respon- 
sibility of the ministers was not sufficient for this .purpose, 
but that a special legal protection was needed by the subject, 
in order to guarantee the legal course of the irmumerable 
magisterial acts, which day by day are encountered within the 
sphere of individual rights. 

The ordinary courts proved insufficient for this purpose ; 
for the ordo jiidicionm was limited from the beginning to 
customary methods of action (fepfs actioncs) for the protection 
of private rights, and for giving penal satisfaction. The 
newly created legal provisions for the, exercise of the rights 
of political sovereignty, at no time came within the sphere of 
the competence of judge and lawmen or of judge and jury. 

The ordinary civil courts, indeed, serve indirectly to regulate 
the limits of public law, so .far . as they render the official 
answerable who, by exceeding his official powers, injures a 
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private individual, extra qficium. Fiirtliermore tlui claims of 
the State upon tlio purse of its subjects arc brouglit witbin 
the legal pale by the constitution of the Court of Exclief|iior 
as a eoniinon law court. The actiones adrersus Jiseiua are, in 
England^ only acMresseci to the Lord Chancellor by way of 
petition, but afford, in the result, a sufficient protection. 

Further, the oi'dinary courts of criminal law serve to (lefuie 
and interpret the public law by establishing, in their decisions 
as to high treason, sedition, assaults against peace officers, 
and other delicts against the State, important precedents in 
questions of administrative law, whicli no Government can 
disregard. In still wider spheres they decide, by their penal 
sentoncGB on abuses of office, the competence of a.11 organs 
of the Government. Still more extensively, they secure, by 
their judgments, the intei'pretation of the laws affecting the 
police, customs, taxes, and royalties. In England this has 
taken the form of a summary jurisdiction, by which one or two 
justices of the peace administer justice over the wide field of 
police excesses, frauds, and contraventions of the customs, 
taxes, post, and stamp laws, by which means about the half of 
the police and financial law is placed under a sufficient legal 
control.^ 

This legal protection, however, is still insufficient for the 
needs of a constitutional State, because of the inevitable 
influence of the party system upon the Government. For 
official excesses, malicious abuse of office, as well as other 
matters within the jurisdiction of the ordinary courts, form 
only the minority of the excesses compared with the endloBS 
chain of abuse and mischief that may result from tlie tam- 
pcaingB of a party Government with the police, financial, and 

Thit^ TocsitioB of tlie common law tionB of justioe In tijo e.mM>r oiTiciaLs 
couitH lias in England ntwor l)cen OTor- aiul as to mlmitihiniilJ'H which is 
1 0 (>ki.d, ami hns adhered strictly to the pccnilmr to FremU is foreign tf) 
miiio'ua] principles of uiir uclministra- English law, and in hhtgknd enuid be 
tion of justice, according to which the dispensed with, owing to fact that 
court has to try indeperidonily every the eomninn law courts di8f‘))iargcd also 
inajor siip})OHitioii of its decision, the fmictkmB oi'a supB'iuo adiuinlstra- 

biiissed by any previous d'ecisiorj.^ of tixe tribunal by their writs of manda* 
any adniinistrativo bod} » limita- -ihtis, of eertiomrif eto. 
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military i3owers of tlie State. BnglancI expcrienceci this to 
excess in the Middle Ages, but most of all iinder the Stuart 
GoTernment. The Stuart system of Government in this 
sphere also brought about the Ml development of a reliable 
legal control over all those parts of the administrative law 
which ^Yere exposed to the abuse of party. The legal pro- 
tection afforded against it, forms, on the Continent, the so- 
called mlmUvidrativG jnrmlidion — that iDortion of the political 
structure that may be least of all overlooked. 

As formerly in Germany the first institutions of the kind 
were attached to the Imperial Court of the Holy Eoman 
Empire to enable it to interpret and carry out the ‘polizei- 
ordnangen of the realm; in like manner the English control 
has become developed in the police laws, which form the 
centre and foundation of the system, to which are attached 
the less important departments in analogous application. 
But the administrative jurisdiction in police matters presup- 
poses the distinction between two materiall}^ different kinds 
of administrative law^s, which may be distinguished under 
the names of police penal latvs, and police administrative 
latvs. 

The first class, the police penal laws, is addressed to the 
subjects, and comprises those parts of the police regulations 
which can be enforced by simple and direct commands and 
prohibitions. In this great j)rovmce of police law% which is 
based upon daily recurring uniform needs of civil order, 
there was no necessity for new institutions. The summary 
penal jurisdiction of the justices of the peace handles this 
department in England in a short criminal procedure on 
public p)rosecution, under the name of convictions. The system 
of legal remedies, by appeal, in this case, is in England 
comparatively limited, and has no special peculiarities. 

The other class, the police administrative laws, on the other 
hand is addressed to the officials, and includes such needs 
of the civil order as cannot be satisfied by simple commands 
and prohibitions ' addressed to the subjects, but can be met 
only by magisterial orders, decrees, and measures , adapted 
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to the indiTitliial case, after previous examination of the cir- 
cumstances, expressed in England by the toriu 

The magisterial activity is thus divided into the two splieres 
of convicilons and orders. A supplementary administrative 
Jurisdiction was only needed for this latter department (for 
the administrative laws in the narrower sense), tlnit is to say, 
for those laws and ordinances wdiich direct the action of tlu3 
officials. The legal control of magisterial activity can, how- 
ever, as experience teaches, be properly effected only withiai 
the magisterial sj)here itself. Even in the Kormaii adminis- 
trative system a considerable number of administrative con- 
trols had been created for this purpose, all of which readied 
their normal height in the Tudor period (above, p. 217) in the 
following manner : — 

By the disciplinary or corrective penal law, tlio officials 
were forced to fulfil their duties as required by lawq under 
pain of dismissal or summary punishment by lino. 

By virtue of the superintendence ex oficia an illegal or 
improper act of the authorities is aimulled or altered by the 
superior court or conneiL 

A remedy of complaint finally arises through the double 
position of the court or coimcil exercising the supervision. 
An illegal or improper administrative act is quite as often, if 
not oftener, invalidated on the motion of the injured party as 
it is officially. 

In the Tudor epoch, in addition to the common law couriB 
as the higher court of i]xB jnstmnrn the Brivy Council 
was a general supervisory court of higher instance, in wliidi 
complaints iniglit be lodged, and which subjected the adminis- 
trative acts of the lower authorities to a ixivision, annulling 
or altering them according to circumstances {rMe^ p. 218). 
The gross abuse of those royal powers under Charles I. led, 
however, to the? abolition of the Star. Chamber (16 Charles 
I. c. 10), whereby every jurisdiction of the King in council, 
and every land of legal decision, on complaint, petition, or 
otherwise, is withdrawal from the' Privy Council; so categorical . 
was the language of this Act^ that no xnimster of the Crown 
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dare countersign a -writ 'whieli decided a legal question in 
dispute, -witliout immediately exposing himself to impeacli- 
ment. But, as the lodging of complaints before the liing on 
aj)pealwas still constantly in use by injured parties, and as 
such an institution was indispensable for redressing just 
complaints in the administration of the country, it was 
accordingly henceforward exclusively left to the justices of 
the common law courts to issue the proper writs, in the name 
of the King, in complaints on appeal.'* The modern proce- 
dure w-as formed readily enough from the continual connec- 
tion of the royal council with the common law courts, in 


Tiio liijiitiititm. and definition of 
tJiiB administrative jurisdiction is de- 
pendent 5in interpretation, •wliicli 
tJte cetorts of common law had to give 
to the complex stat. Ifi Charles I. c.^10. 
In the pre-amble, or suggestions 
made to the King or to his council, are 
spohen of,niid further a prohibition, hy 
English hill, petition, articles, libel, or 
any arbitrary way to determine or dispose 
of lands, goods,' etc., to determine any 
matter or thing in the said court by any 
judgment, sentence, order, or decree, etc,, 
with express reservation of a habeas 
corpus in cases of arrest — that is, all 
sorts of complaints against material 
decrees of the administration, which 
imnuhliately contain an encroachment 
on the property or the liberty of the 
}>erson. Herein tlie courts of common 
law have, however, secured to tlicm- 
selves an uiiiisuaily wide discretion 
relative to tlie question of lodging 
complaiuts and proving facts, as well 
as with regard to the practical needs 
-of the administration, and furthermore, 
when in chmbt, have followed the 
maxim : honijudic.ls esi ampUare juris- 
dictionein. The Engdish central courts 
thus took up a position aniilogous to 
that tfdcen in Gormaiiy by the Mcich- 
diofruth and the jReichskaminergerieM 
as a sujireme court of appeal in com- 
plaints arising from imperial and pro- 
yincial iiolice laws. Here, as well as 
in Eiiglaud, these questions of admin- 
isfrativo jurisdiction form their own 
special <lopartraerit, quite distinct from 
the ordinary civil and criminal juris- 


diction, and display the foilowing cha- 
racteristics : — 

The order (police-resolution, com- 
mand, or other administrative decree) 
is the resolution of the niithorities as 
to their own legal competence, and ac- 
cording to the nature of it the legal 
steps to be taken vary. 

The administrati ve complaint is ac- 
cordingly characterized as being the 
subsequent testing of a decretum of the 
authorities from the point of view ox 
its legality (revisio injure). 

There is on that account no actio for 
the recognition of an individual right, 
but a querela for wrongful application 
of the rules of admini^strative law ; the 
maxim tot sunt acliones guot sunt jura 
is not applicable in. this case, but it is 
an imploratio ojjieii jtuUeis, uniform in 
all its parts, consisting in an appeal to 
the higher authorities. 

Became, therefore, the question is 
one of the subsequent testing of an act 
of official authority, the decisions of 
the superintending authorities are held 
to be concurrent, and there does not 
arise a res judicata, inter partes. For 
this reason tlio ordinary proceedings 
are not resorted to, but (as in the Ger- 
man Eeiclisgerichte) a }).rocediire by 
writ of certiorari, writ of mandainiis, 
and other supplementary writs. 

Finally, tlie legal complaint is limited, 
according as practical needs require, to 
more important cases (eamx duriores vel 
atrociores, as the practice of the German 
court called them), that is, upon the 
ground which is known by experience 
to, be exposed to the abuse of party. 
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tlio ’pca'soii of the Chancellor, through wlioso nijlrhui the 
writs also passocL Administrative comx)Iaiuts of the higla/sf; 
instance were now assigned to ih^ je^ilchiru to ]n^ khtid 
and decided. TLie highest court (generally the King’s Bench) 
became thus the supreme administrative court, not l\y virtue 
of the old ordinary competence of the courts, but by virtue of 
a newly created legal control for all magisteriail and oilicial 
departments, which arose only in the later Middle Ages (as 
in Germany). 

In England, as in Germany, however, it was soon found tliat 
a bench of judges, placed at a distance, can scarcely determine 
such disputed points otherwivse than according to the reports 
made by tlie subordinate departments, and has accordingly 
little effect in redressing the abuses of the police power. In 
order to give effect to tliese legal complaiarts, there was needed 
rather a further development of the magisterial system in tlu‘. 
provincial omd local »sphereB, such as was formed in the 
larger German provinces in the seventeenth century hy the 
permanent 

But in England no separation of justice and administra- 
tion ’’ w^as necessary for this purpose. The office of justice of 
the peace was originally at once a police and a judicial office 
(eustos et jifsticiarius ixids). It had further developed itself 
in this spirit. It now comprised and combined in itself a 
power of preliminary examination, a police magistracy, and 
a court of higher instance for the parochial government ; the 
quarter sessions w^ere at once a criminal court and a county 
government board. There was no reason for altering this 
system. For the justice of the peace stands near enough to 
the local police to be able to examine into the necessity and 
the reasons for any police act; he is placed in tin? midst 
of civil life, that he may keep himself free from biiroaucratic 
partiality. He possesses, moreover, the full independence of 
the judicial office by his property,' and in like manner the 
permanence of the judicial office, since the honorary official 
cannot be dismissed on party considerations. The expeiieneeB 
made on the latter point in the Stuart era wxto so dis- 
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€oiiraging, tliat aio, , later ^ministr^ in Eiiglaiul ever again 
attempted to dismiss the justices of the peace as a party’ 
measure. Hahitiial activity and co-operation on the bench 
others in discharging the magisterial duties eombines in 
the honorary office the sense of honour and duty of the higher 
class, and the same feelings of a professional justice, in one 
single person, and thus produces the character of the judicial 
office in its best : 

In consequence of this pex’maneiit combination of a police 
and judicial office, the administrative sphere in England 
retained the name and character of n jurisdiction. As in the 
canon law the name jurisdiction w-as retained for such func- 
tions of the higher administration, so here also was the form 
and spirit of an administration of justice preserved. 

All decrees of the police authorities, which affect the person 
or the property of the party concerned (distinct from mere 
formal decrees, precepts, warrants, etc., by which proceedings 
are begun), are issued in the form of an order, Le, a formally 
framed written resolution, drawn up by a clerk, and in more 
important cases signed by a second justice of the peace as well. 

Against this order, from which in the Tudor and Stuart 
epoch complaint could be made, as a matter of course, to the 
Privy Council by removal of the action by writ of certiorari, 
and only in exceptional eases by appeal to the bench of 
justices of the peace, there was instituted in the eighteenth 
century by numerous parliamentary statutes an appeal to the 
general and quarter sessions of the justices of the peace. 

III Germany tlie development of bureaucracy in its proper and aecns- 
tlio ma^nstc'riid system went band in toimjd departmi^nts. It does not apply 
band witli the separation of justice and to the system of honorary oliices, upon 
iidministratioiij as the experience had which tixe Englisli magisterial system 
hocm made, tliat the cusbmis, views, and has been for centuries built, and upon 
procedure of the judicial office were not Which it has arrived at full develox> 
siiited to the administration, and mce ment, Tiie reasons why, after an ex- 
n'Wil In the place of tho querela of perience of two centuries, the higher 
the central courts now came in Frussia Iionorary offices cannot be dealt with 
and elsewhere the Gelietme BiadU- in respect of appointment and dismissal, 
T(dh,ihi) in^ovinoiiil RegiermtgscoUegimit to suit the changes of party, are given 
Zmidnitlie, etc. The hoeessxty for the ,in G-neist, “ Belt-Government,” pp. 485, 
separation of justice and administra- 486. 
tioii only applies to tlie professional 
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Tlic controlling jurisdictioii of the central coiiris begins now 
to be curtailed, so that the parties arc gencrall}^ proliiliited 
from applying to the central tribunals for a writ of cmiioriiri. 

According to the system of the eighteenth century, the 
majority of orders made by justices of the peace, in less 
important questions, are pBo jure fiiiaL 

The more important cases are adjudicated upon by the 
justices of the peace in their corporate capacity, in the greater 
and petty sessions, and in the great majority of these cases 
also this decision is final. 

Only in a comparatively small number of disputed adminis- 
trative acts (now less than one hundred annually) the (piarter 
sessions are appealed to, and in quite as few cases the common 
law courts. The course of procedure of police administration 
is as follows : — 

1. The ordinary administrative court of first instanee is 
formed by the single justices of the inace, who issue orders in 
the police department, especially such as affect public safet}^ 
order, public morals, health, the poor, highways, water, 
field, forest, fishery, trade, building, and fire, and particu- 
larly numerous orders against begging and vagrancy, as 
^vell as regulations of w^ages, servants, apprentices, and day 
labourers on the basis of Elisjabeth’s legislation. In many of 
these cases an order of two justices of the peace is |)resciil)ed, 
who then co-operate in the forms of a Buiniiiary proceeding. 

2. For more important police-resolutions of a court of first 
instance the special sessions of the justices of the peace of a 
hundred form a kind of court of intermediate instance, the 
periodical formation of which falls as late as the oightcentli 
century. The older laws had already provided for a meeting 
of three or more justices of the peace for certain matters. 
For the appointment of overseers of the poor even all the 
justices of the peace of the hundred were to be summoned 
together, etc.,. Occasion was thus given for a periodical meet- 
ing of all the justices of' the peace of the hundred, which could 
also be practically iitilked for the discharge of other admin- 
istrative business. . The ’chief town in the hundred was 
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generally fixed upon as the place of meeting, a chairman and 
a clerk to the justices were chosen, and the order of the pro- 
ceedings was determined. Legislation since the eighteenth 
century has referred the appointment and confirmation of 
parochial officers, highway disputes, the grant of wine, beeiv 
and spirit licences, and other matters requiring decision, to 
such special sessions, so that these sub -districts form an 
important intermediate stage of the administration. 

3. The qnaric?* bring together all justices of 

the peace at least four times a year, are primarily a court of 

appeal from penal sentences ; but at the same time also a 

district goYernment board for the most important general 
business of the district: the making of the county rate, the 
appointment of treasurers of the county chest, and goyernors 
of the county prison and house of correction, for the issue of 
police regulations affecting the price of provisions, wages, etc. 
(according to the system of the Midclle Ages), settlement of 
fees of the county officials, granting of licences for powder- 
mills, etc., and the registration of dissenting chapels (1 William 
and Mary, c. 18) — a great mass of discretionary business 
ordinarily known in practice as the coiinty business. 

With this county business is connected the hearing of 
appeals from the orders of individual justices of the peace 
and the j)etty sessions, whenever an appeal is expressly 
allowed by the statutes, as was generally done in more 
important questions in the administrative statutes of .the 
eighteenth century, with the further clause that an applica- 
tion to the central courts by writ of certiorari should no 
longer be allowed.^** 

The appellate jurisdiction of the courts of common law 

Tills interposition of the quarter convictions the regular court of appeal, 
sessions as a court of appeal for the and the court of higher instance for 
final decision of disputed cases is , con- complaints from the orders below, 
nected with the striving after power Even to-day the historically explainable 
of the dominant class. Whilst, the rule exists, that an appeal to the 
quarter sessions only tbrm a court of quarter sessions only lies where it is 
higher instance in a few statutes of the expressly given by law, and that the 
preceding period, since the Bestoration remedy to the courts of common law by 
the statutes more and more frequently writ of certiorari is only taken away,, 
allow an appeal to the general sessions, . where it is expressly taken away by 
which aro now in cases of summary law. 
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retires more and more into the background, as the decisions 
falling within the sphere of the office of justice of the peace 
become final, and at this period is exercised in hardly more 
than one hundred cases annually, with the following distinc- 
tions : — 

1 . A writ of certiorari is the normal legal method, by wdiich, 
on motion, a police order that has been issued is sent to the 
higher court for decision as to whether the administrative act 
is in accordance with existing law, whether the court is com- 
petent, and whether the administeative law has been rightly 
interpreted. This constitutes, in fact, a kind of 920 injure. 
This legal remedy exists as a rule for every oj)pressed party, 
where it is not expressly taken away by law. But even where 
no certiorari is reserved by law, it yet remains in force for 
cases of absolute incompetence and absolute nullity of pro- 
ceeding. It is also always employed, in the public interest, 
and can be resorted to by the ministry for the time being, by 
its attorney-general or other legal representative, (a) 

2 . Against coercive measures by imprisonment the uni- 
versal legal remedy is the writ of habeas corpus, controlling 
not merely the question of arrest in criminal proceedings, but 
every administrative execution in police, finance, and other 
cases. As arrest is, according to the English system, the 
ordinary coercive measure for enforcing the regulations of the 

(a) It was only since the time of tlie the a<*tion and otlier formalities (8 and 
Eestoration that this legal remedy 9 William III, c. 83 ; 5 Oeoige II. c. 
began to he withdrawn from pi ivate 19, etc.). In later statutes the excln- 
parties. By 12 Charles 11. c. 23, 24, sion from a light to a becairto 

the right to a certiorari was taken a standing clause. The exceptions, for 
away in certain taxation cases. By 3 instance, in bastardy, excise, high- 
and 4 William and Mary, c. 12, all w^ays, poor, turnpike acts, etc., sliow uh 
highway disputes are to be settled in that the appellate jurisdiction of the 
the county, and no indictment and no courts of common law sliuli remain open, 
order shall be appealed from by gct- wherever considerable interests of pro- 
tiorarL In like manner by 1 Anne, c. perty, fundamental rights, axul prin- 
18, disputed questions a,s to the repair eiples pf public law arednvolYod. The 
of bridges ; but where the right and difficulties attending tlie certiorari led 
the title to repair is called in question/’ in practice to a simpler mode : that 
the matter may come by report to the the lower tribunal sent up a fipecial 
King’s Bench (5 and 3 William and case (status caiisai) to the court of 
Mary, c. 11). In this way accordingly ; common law for the decision of the 
the legislation proceeds. The. use of question of law. The simpler mode 
this remedy was moreover, rendered has become very popular in modern 
difficult by the high bail required for legislation. 

VOL. II. ^ 2 B 
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administration, the habeas cor^piis in the central courts took 
the form of an universal legal control of the administration 
in the stage of execution, (&) 

3. A general subsidiary legal measure is further a ivrii of 
mandamus for enforcing the injunctions of administrative law 
against towns, corporations, and all other authorities and 
private persons, where the ordinary supervisory jurisdiction, 
the system of disciplinary punishments and that of the 
ordinary legal measures, proves insuificient. This supple- 
mentary writ fills all gaps, which owdng to the unequal 
development of the police powers are to be found, especially 
in the municipal governments, and replaces also the measures 
of Z'wangsetatisinmg which occur in our administrative 
systems in Germany, (c) 

This system of administering justice in the police depart- 
ment, forms, as before said, the centre of administrative 
justice. The numerous experiences of the English party 
struggles have shown those weak points where party influence 
threatens administrative order, and where, accordingly, the 
ordinary supervisory jurisdiction needs to be strengthened by 
judicial elements. The administrative police laws have at all 
times shown themselves as being most in need of legal protec- 
tion, and among these again the ]3oliee licensing system is 
especially prominent, as being particularly exposed to the 
abuse of party. The other departments of administrative 
justice are analogous and supplementary. 

In the province of the militia administration, the deputy- 
lieutenants exercise in their special and general meetings an 

(?>) It is the rule of common law that supplementary coercive measure, as 
where the law empowers a justice of the habeas corpus remains as a legal 
the peace to compel a person to any control. 

action, and the party there present (c) There is no point in the English 
refuse, the justice of the peace may self-government at wliich the execu- 
send him to gaol, until he obey (Haw- tion of the administi-ative laws is not 
bins, ii. c. 16, sec. 2). To avoid the secured by corresponding measures of 
hardship of this administrative com- enforcement The other of pro- 
pulsion, the English statutes insert in Mhition, or quo warranto, etc., supple- 
ma,ny thousand clauses the penalty of ment the legal controls, especially in 
lines and distraint, whereby the matter the province of ecclesiastical and finan- 
is decided in a summary manner. But oiai matters, 
imprisonment remains everywhere a 
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administrative jurisdiction for disputed questions of military 
dutjj immunity from service, etc., perfectly akin to the 
magisterial administration of justice. 

In the province of the standing army, the office of justice of 
the peace confines itself to the specific maintenance of the 
Act relating to recruiting and a few subordinate points. 

In the province of local taxation, the special and general 
sessions of the justices of the peace are the ordinary tribunals 
for the decision of disputed assessments. 

In the province of the central taxation, for such taxes as are 
to be raised by assessment in eoncreto, impartial decisions are 
guaranteed by means of the commissions of assessment. 

For the mimicipal government the writ of mandamus in 
many ways acts as a supplementary legal control, particularly 
applicable to illegal resolutions of the representative body. 

In the ecclesiastical department, the legal control is given 
by a recur BUS ah ahusu before a specially appointed eccle- 
siastical court (court of delegates), and partly also by writs of 
the central courts.f 

In its general result the administrative jurisdiction makes 
the enforcement of administrative laws, so far as in any point 
there is danger of a misapplication of them for party, and 
especially for election purposes, independent of the ministry in 
power. The whole internal government of the country is, in 
consequence, unaffected by changes of government and by that 

t As to the administrative jurisdic- and Cross, ‘‘ Quarter Sessions,” 2nd 
ti on in ecclesiastical matters, cl Gneist, edit. 1876, pp. 354-476) comprises 
'‘English Yerwaltungsrecht,” vol. ii. more than one hundred headings of 
chap” vii. Our German so-called Fer- appeals in administrative law, with 
waliungs-jnnsdiction is j[)nrGiy the re- innumerable variations both in times 
suit of the need for strengthening the and procedure. A tabic of legal reme- 
control of the administration, so far as dies in the central court, as supreme 
is necessary to ward olf the abuse of adinmistrative court, a table of cases, 
magisterial power by parliamentary etc., would, perhaps, be ten times avS 
parties. For the daily action of the large. An attempt at a systematic 
administration in England also, the arrangement lias been made by Gneist, 
supervisory jurisdiction and other ad- ‘SSelf-Government,” 3rd edit. 1871, 
ministrative controls are regarded as chap. v. sec. 7. Neither the English 
sufficient. No one has ever yet enter- , not the French jurisdiction adminu- 
tained the idea of a “ system” of ad- tratwe has as yet gone Iseyoiid the 
ministrative jurisdiction. The table of method of an empiric limitation, as 
competence for the sessions of the, need requires, 
justices of the peace alone (Keeming . 
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party influence which the majorities for the time being in 
Parliament could bring to bear nigoui'he ^yersonnel and maxims 
of the administration. The experience of many centuries as 
to the disastrous consequences of the party-system for the 
internal gownment completed this laborious structure of 
legal controls in the eighteenth century, and thus gave the 
English constitution a foundation Upon which the conduct of 
the highest State business could be left to changing cabinets, 
without danger to the stability of the administration, to the 
integrity of officials, and to the security of individual rights. 
Thanks to this intermediate structure, England, peculiar in 
this respect, has succeeded in preserving, in spite of all 
changes of party government, the impartiality and integrity 
of the central and local Government, a result which all 
imitations of this Parliamentary constitution have, as a rule, 
failed in attaining, owing to the want of the necessary sub- 
structm*e. The English aristocracy has in no other point so 
tenaciously asserted its vocation to rule as in this ; the want 
of a politically educated aristocracy on the Continent has in 
no other point been felt so keenly as in the deficient under- 
standing of these preliminary conditions of a constitutional 
system. • 
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CHAPTEE XLIX. 

V. jptnal Consolftatton of Iflultng ©lass. 

As the influence of the dominant class had already become 
established by the Eestoration, the imprudent attack of James 
II. only conduced still further to strengthen its secure position, 
which was based upon personal duties and taxation. The 
magnates of the land had, since the days of Magna Charta, 
repeatedly appeared as the guardians and guarantors of the 
rights of the people ; yet never with such a complete and 
entire success as in the “glorious revolution.” As is the case 
in every political revolution, this one also was followed by an 
enhanced influence of the dominant class of society. 

With comparative moderation the gentry now make use of 
their influence upon the legislation to secure to themselves 
by means of the electoral qualification the control of the 
Lower House. By 9 Anne, c. 5, the knight of the shire must 
have £600 annual income, derived from freehold or copyhold, 
the burgess in like manner £300 from real estate. The quali- 
fication for the office of justice of the peace is fixed at a 
higher amount, in order to secure to the landed interests the 
influence of the police power in the county. For the justices, 
who were counted by thousands, by 5 George II. e. 18, 18 
George II. e. 20, an income of £100 from freehold or copyhold 
is required, such freehold and copyhold being inherited or held 
for life, or at least for a term of twenty-one years; no special 
qualification is needed for lords, their eldest sons and heirs, 
or for the eldest sons and heirs of a person possessed of an 
income of £600 derived from real estate. At this time arose 
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the :ciistoia ' among '.aristocratic families of ' giving, especially 
to the eldest son, that , education in schools .and universities 
which through the office of justice of the peace leads onward 
into Parliament., ■ The ' Justices \of the peace thus qualified' 
needed no longer the assistance of a body of jurists learned 
in the law {quorum), and accordingly it becomes more and 
more the rule to appoint all justices of the peace with the 
higher qualification of the qwortem, and thus to mate the 
appointment of jurists learned in the law superfluous in the 
commissions of the peace. A qualification with numerous 
grades was finally laid down for the officers and commis- 
sioners of the militia. All other limitations of the gentry and 
their titles was left to the practice of the courts and to 
custom. 

Moderate as these privileges appear, when compared with 
the class privileges of the Continent, yet they are all based 
upon a well-considered system, calculated so as to concentrate 
every element of political power in a class essentially homoge- 
neous, and to close up every opening where a renewed attack 
upon their position might be apprehended. The significance 
of these institutions is, when they are viewed as a whole, so 
thoroughly patent, that it cannot possibly be misunderstood. 

1. The military potver, above all, is secured to the ruling 
class by the formation of the militia under commissioners of 
d£200 income, and a corps of officers of from £50 to dSlOOO 
income from real estates, etc. (p. 341). By its side a stand- 
ing army is in an entirely precarious position by being depen- 
dent on the annual vote of supplies and the power of command 
in the Lower House ; it is led by officers whose patents are, 
at the purchase price of £450 to £6000, from ensign up to 
lieutenant-colonel, only attainable by the sons of the gentry, 
a plan which also furnishes an honourable means of providing 
for younger sons. (1) 

(1) The mistrust of the ruling class iug the seven years’ war and the 
was at this point naturally increased American war. After the close of the 
by the growth of the standing army, latter,, 40,000 men were kept on foot 
Its strength of 16,000 men under in England and Ireland, who in con- 
Greorge I., considerably increased dur- sequence of the wars with France, 
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2. The qualification of £100 income from real estate as 
the necessary condition of holding office as a justice of the 
peace, further strengthened by a tacit renunciation on the 
part of the justices of all salaries and pay whateyer, leads to 
a firm establishment of the civil jpoivers of the ruling class. 
In order to estimate aright the significance of this piiyilege, 
it is necessary to call to mind the great extent of these powers, 
which control the whole internal life of the county and the 
government of the parishes. The magisterial gentry now 
thrust out the professional lawyers as such from the com- 
missions of the peace, and even give the presidentship in the 
criminal and administrative business of the quarter sessions 
to a chairman chosen from among themselves. To this must 
be added the political influence of the grand jury, which, at 
the assizes, is regularly composed of justices of the peace and 
analogous elements, as well as the office of sheriff, which, by 
reason of the heavy honorary expenses connected with it, is 
only open to the gentry. (2) 

3. This influential position is still further consolidated by 
the system of entails which, thotigh existing in former een- 
turies, only in the eighteenth century became apparent in 
its immense political and economic importance. The social 
tendency of the landed interests to secure to themselves the 
property in the land by means of long trusts, and to exclude 
others from the right of acquisition, did not in England 
attain the fullest development, as the Crown adhered in 
principle to the alienability of the knights’ fees (cf. above, 
p. 88). The inventive ingenuity of lawyers, however, found 

again became a considerable army, ficienoies of military training and dis- 
Beside these the militia was at times cipline. 

in a very decayed state, and thus may (2) The qualiiication of .ClOO iiu 
be explained why in the regulations of come from real estate does not, indeed, 
1763 the purchase system of officers exclude civic dignities who own land, 
patents appears already fully de- clergy, etc., and is not ])iuding upon 
veloped. From time to time we find the municipal commissions of the 
again the militia system strengthened, . peace but for the great county union 
at all events giifiiciently so for the it gives the landed gentry a decided 
maintenance of internal order and the .ascendancy and a firm political organi- 
preservation of a military spirit in the , zation, which, owing to the concur- 
upper classes, among whom personal rent powers of tlie commissions of the 
courage and good equipment could in' peace, also pervades municipal life, 
some degree compensate for the de- 
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the way to construct entails, by which the inalienability of 
the land is settled in favour of an heir, and' can, by constant 
renewal of the arrangement, be continued from generation to 
generation. This preference, not in itself very estravagant, 
kept back in England the natural development of tenure. 
In the eighteenth century, by commerce and colonial pos- 
sessions, an immense accumulation of capital had arisen, 
which the gentry, in order to gain political influence, invested 
for the most part in the purchase of land at home, for this 
purpose buying up the medium-smed and small estates. It 
was this combination that gave rise to the present accumu- , 
lation of real estates, which unites four- fifths of the profitable 
land in the hands of seven thousand of the nobility and 
landed gentry. (8) 

4. The gentry class thus built up from below, accordingly 
reserves to itself the exclusive composition of the Loiver House 
by persons chosen from among it by virtue of a qualification 
of £600 annual income from land for the county members, 
and £800 for the burgesses. Still more effectually do the 
heavy expenses of every parliamentary election, and the 
system of unpaid representatives, which, since the seven- 
teenth century, owing to their tacit refusal to accept any 
remuneration, has become a point of honour and a rule, serve 
the same end, and thus render the entrance into the most 
powerful body in the realm only accessible to the richer and 
richest members of the gentry. (4) 

(3) A clear survey of tlie difficnlt possession of quite one-quarter of the 
system of entails is given for German soil; one-half of England is in the pos- 
readers by Thomas Solly, “ Grundsatze session of 150 persons, one-half of Scot- 
des Englisohen Eechts ilber Grand- land in the possession of 75, one-half 
besitz nnd Erbfolgey Berlin, 1853, of Ireland in that of 35 ; the remain- 
and also by Von Ompteda in the ing fifth of the soil is divided among 
“ Prenss. tTahibiiclier,” 1880, vol. little more than 100,000 possessors of 
xlvi. p. 401 seg., together with a sta- more than one acre, 
tistical survey of results arrived at (4) Here, too, the system is adhered 
by Arthur Arnold (“ Free Band,”, to of attaching aristocratic privileges 
1880), viz. : 7000 landowners, as posses- to burdensome performances, so as in a 
sors of 10,000 estates of more, than certain measure to buy them. It is 
1000 acres, are in possession of more this tendency which, since the Kestora- 
than four-fifths of the profitable: soil tion, made a renunciation of salary 
in the United Kingdom ; the peers a point of honour. The same ten- 
alone are in possession of almost' , dency with deliberate prudence left 
fourth; in Scotland five peers .are in untouched the gross abuses of pailia- 
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5. Finally, this position becomes consolidated by a second 
representation of the ruling in their most aristocratic 

heads by the hereditary peerage. If in the former century 
the peerage had become but a powerful part of the gentry, 
there were now newly created by patent in the century from 
1700-1800 no fewer than 84 dukes, 29 marquises, 109 earls, 
85 wiscounts, and 248 barons. The importance of this lies 
in the permanent influence secured to the landed interests in 
the legislature; all that is feudal in it is only name and 
legal fiction, calculated to secure to the first families of the 
ruling class an hereditary seat in the council of the realm, 
and to regulate the manner of inheritance. The peerage thus 
formed is nothing but a second honorary representation of 
the gentry, independent of varying election influences, from 
whose ranks it proceeds, and in whose ranks the wdiole family 
remains in the background, except the peer himself. The 
creation of 268 peers and 528 baronets under George III. 
denotes the climax of this position. (5) 


mentary elections, which, even at the modem gentry> who have registered 
present time, make every fresh elec- their arms according to the prescribed 
tion a pecuniary sacrifice amounting to rnles. Special knights-corporations 
several thousands of pounds. and guilds, autonomic rights of family, 

(fi) The manner in which the peer- property, and inheritance, by which 

age could still be regarded as a con- in Germany the gulf between the 

tinuation of the nobility of the Middle privileges and the political duties of 

Ages, is characteristic of the social the upper classes became with each 

conception of all pedigrees. At the successive century more extended, have 

time of the Keform Bill, among 249 certainly never existed in England, 

lords no fewer than 188 asserted them- The po}>alarity and the political influ- 

selves to be of the medimvai nobility, ence of the great finnilies kept this 

whilst a somewhat strict investigation kind of self-deception far removed 

by Sir Harris Nicolas proved, that of from the heads of society, and thus 

the English peerage as existing in 1830, moderated the pretensions of the lesser 

only one-third were incontestably de- gentry. Every one know, for example, 

scended from the knighthood of Eliza- that the male line of the proud old 

beth^s reign, and among these only a Percies has become extinct no less 

small fraction could lay claim to baro- than three times, and that the family 

nial descent. The 9458 families who, name has passed on to the husband 

according to a parliamentary investi- of the heiress-daughters ; and that the 

gation in 1798, were entitled to bear Percy, Duke of Northuinberland, cre- 

family arms, certainly contain numer- ated under George II., was Sir Hugh 

ous elements which correspond to the Smithson, son of an apothecary. The 

lower nobility of the Continent, and real genealogical tree of the peerage 

who in their" time contrived also on ,■ is formed by the hereditary duties 
the Continent to prove their “ tourna- performed by the owners of the landed 

ment and chapter right,” But among estates for the sake of the common- 

them the majority are families of the wealth. 
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Side by side with this great increase in the influential 
position of the ruling class there can be unmistakably discerned 
a relatwe diminution in the political and economic importance 
of the English middle classes, which, in the course of the 
eighteenth century, makes itself more and more felt. The 
influence of these classes in elections is, it is true, still of 
importance for the conditions under which the ruling class 
exercises its dominion over the executive, and for the spirit 
in which this dominion is employed, but yet it is only a 
moderating element. 

Throughout the whole period, the enfranchised middle class^ 
pre-eminently contained within it the elements which perform 
the jury-service and fill the offices of the hundred. It is still 
limited in the counties by the mediaeval qualification for a 
juror (forty shillings income from freehold), and in the 
boroughs by active participation in the corporation. But 
these legal conditions have in individual cases long ceased to 
be exact. The qualification for a juror is at the commencement 
of this period increased to £ 10 , but the franchise of the small 
freeholders is retained. Conversely, copyholders of £10 have 
now been admitted to the jury and the local offices, without 
obtaining a right of suffrage. By the buying up of the still 
existing freeholds and by the withdrawal of the squires, occupied 
with political life, from personally farming their lands, such 
an enormous increase in the leasehold interests arose, that 
the whole of the middle class in the country in its dependence 
upon the landlords was ordinarily described as farmers.’' 
Hand in hand with this economic dependence, we perceive an 
ever-increasing decay of the spontaneous activity of the middle 
classes in parish and corporation, an increasing formation 
of select bodies and select vestries, and a dangerous indulgence 
of legislation and practice, which ever more extensively kept 
excusing the more intelligent trades and professions from 
serving on juries and discharging the duties of the parochial 
offices. The middle classes, as a whole, lacked a cohesion in 
organized bodies, such as the ruling class had in its quarter 
sessions, its grand juries, and corporations. The number of 
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electors was in the year 1768 given only as 160,000 (Massey, 
i. 338), and in the course of the century j)robal)ly did not 
exceed an average of 200,000. But the weight of numbers 
was more than counterbalanced by the predominating in- 
fluence of the ruling class. The right of suffrage of the 
middle classes is of importance as a protection against the 
better legal education and the social exclusiveness of the ruling 
class ; that its value was well known is shown in the long 
conflict touching the election of the notorious Wilkes. But 
all political initiative and party formation has its seat in the 
ruling class. The pocket constituencies and the dominant 
influence of the gentry in all local government make the 
middle classes a kind of retinue of the u|)per classes, whose 
vote is only of importance where there is an open contest 
between the parties in the State, but not as against the strong 
common interests of the upper class. 

In a still greater degree is this of course true of the whole 
of the rest of the people infra classem, of the smallest free- 
holders who were excluded from the franchise, of the whole 
class of copyholders and of the non-propertied working classes. 
The entirely irregular form of municipal parliamentary repre- 
sentation had, however, this result, that in a small number 
of places the old right to a vote of those paying scot and 
bearing lot, still continued, which brought about purely 
democratic election-meetings, even down to the labouring 
classes. In this direction the ruling class permitted every 
anomaly to remain intact, as well as various kinds of popular 
turbulence at elections, so as to prevent the idea becoming 
prevalent among the lower strata of the people that their class 
was excluded from representation. The tumultuous move- 
ments of X780, and the proposals of the Whig opposition to 
introduce universal suffrage, were forerunners of the reform 
bill which was still half a century distant. They were hasty, 
and as yet <juite immature proposals, and therefore these 
movements again disappeared for a whole generation,"^ 

The position of the xuling class of the century as a perfectly frm and 
maybe regarded down to the close secure one. The bases of the aristocracy 
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WQTQ and remained unassailable, so 
lon^ as it in reality represented an 
arhtodouUe, which claimed a precedence 
in public duties, and which bought 
every single one of its privileges (in 
the militia as on the commission of the 
peace, in the influential offices of the 
military and civil administration, in 
the Upper and in the Lower House) 
with money and personal services, with 
which the lower class neither wished 


nor were able to compete; whilst, on 
the otlier hand, in every material point 
ill which the most jealous social views 
could demand a formal equality of 
ranh, such equality was actually re- 
cognized,: It was only :aii' essential 
revolution in labour and wealth whicli 
in the nineteenth century was able 
successfully to attack the exclusive 
dominion of this aristocracy. 
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OHAPTEE L. 

VI. jpormati'on of fte ILotoEr |l|ou«e. 

The House of Commons, as the incorporation of the comnni- 
nitates hound together by self-government (Chapter xlvii.), 
consists in its now definite form of 

80 members for the 40 counties of England, 


12 

>> 

. »* , : 

12 „ WalcfS, 

50 

ir , 

?! 

25 cities, 

339 


„ 

172 borouglis, 

16 


!? 

8 seaports, ^ 

4 

n 

?! 

2 uiiiversities, 

45 

„ 

■>? 

Scotland, since 1706, 

100 


?? 

Ireland, since 1801. 


In a process of formation extending over four hundred years 
these elective bodies have gained that internal cohesion which 
has made the English Lower House the most powerful body 
in the civilized world, and has enabled it, in spite of the 
apparently capricious changes of parties, to carry on the 
government of a world-wide empire with success. If the out- 
ward extent of these consliituencies be compared, from the 
great county of York down to a decayed borough, their 
descending scale is almost like that of the old German 
imperial estates from the Electorate of Saxony down to the 
free imperial cities of Aalen or Bopfingen. But if the im- 
portance which the whole mass of these corpora attained in 
the British realm be compared with that of those in the 
old German empire, we shall find ourselves forced to acknow- 
ledge that the strength and importance of a national repre- 
sentation is entirely dependent" upon the internal cohesion 
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which holds together such hodies among themselves and unites 
them with the political commonwealth. Were it merely a 
question of combining as great a number of intelligent and 
able men as possible in constituencies as nearly equal as 
possible, then many imitations of the English Parliament 
would probably achieve quite as much as the original insti- 
tution. But that cohesion is dependent in England neither 
upon the democratic principle of local election (urban district 
and provincial representations), nor upon the feudal principle 
of hereditary estates (district and provincial estates), but upon 
the opposite of both, upon the system of local taxation and 
self-government, which again here must be set forth as being 
the primary basis of the English Parliament. 

I. The system of local taxes in the form of a county, 
hundred, or tithing rate had already arisen in the days of the 
Plantagenets. Somewhat later, the church rate was added 
to these for the parishioners. With Tudor legislation the 
relief of the poor, the highway burden, and the duties arising 
from these were assigned to the parish, upon the broad basis 
of the tax-paying Christian family.” The amount of these 
local burdens increased down to the close of the eighteenth 
century to an annual sum of more than £5,000,000, more than 
that of the direct taxes, and at times equal to half the whole 
revenue of the State. This being the case, the legislature 
could not shut its eyes to the fact that State taxation and 
local rates could no longer continue independently of each 
other, that, in consequence, in the modern State there was 
no room for an autonomy of the iownships and districts in 
taxation, and that the wdiole of the needs of the common- 
wealth and the whole of legal taxation must be regulated and 
arranged upon one uniform and systematic plan. In this 
arrangement the legislature strictly reserved two of the three 
fundamental systems of taxation to itself — ^the income tax, as 
well as the customs and excise. These State taxes were, by 
reason of the rapidly increasing financial needs of the British 
empire, much increased in the eighteenth century, and in the 
course of the great wars with France were extended in a 
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manner liitlierto unheard ol On the other hand, the State 
abandoned the old land tax system, in order to gain the Ml 
force and capacity of expansion of direct taxation for all 
purposes of a Tillage, town, hundred, district, and proyincial 
organization,^' according to the following points of yiew : — 

That the basis of the household of a community, can only 
be a permanent and uniform one, independent of the annual 
changes in persons and property incidental to a shifting 
population, with which such a smalt household could not exist ; 

That on that account the burdens of the local unions should 
be distributed among all the appurtenances of such a com- 
munity (fields, buildings, industrial works, mines, etc.), ac- 
cording to the capabilities of the object and not according 
to the income of the subject ; 

That to maintain the official staff of such a community the 
local rate should be raised from the person of the resident 
occupier, and be annually re-assessed ; 

That on that account, and in' order to effect an equal 
distribution of local burdens among the greater and smaller 
unions, the poor rate of Elizabeth should be uniformly 
enforced for each and all the burdens of the village, hundred, 
and county.'^*" 

These were the points of view, according to which, from 
decade to decade, from generation to generation, and from 
century to century, the legislation, the practice of the courts, 
and the administration fixed the local taxes, and thus 

* Hand in hand with the temporal the occupier or from that of tiio owner, 
local taxation system, in the eighteenth whether they were accordingly to he 
centnry the church rate was also em- raised in the towns as hoxise tax or as 
ployed, so long as it was possible, in rent tax, or should be divided between 
maintaining the sole ascendancy of the owner and occupier in certain propor- 
national Church in perfect strictness, tions, appears to be a relative question 
to force the dissenters to it, and to up- dependent upon the nature of the 
hold the parish as a spiritual and tern- property and economic conditions and 
poral unity. When in later times the custom. In England the raising of local 
church rate, owing to the refusal of taxes from the occupier was rendered 
the dissenting panshioners, became a ■ necessary by the accumulation of great 
subject of dispute and began to fall landed possessions. Where hundreds 
into decay, the taxation system of the , of houses and inniimerabie leases 
temporal village union was adhered belonged to a single non-resident land- 
to with the greater tenacity. , lord it was impossible to do otherwise 

The question, whether the rates than raise the real taxes and rates from 
were to be raised from the person of the occupier. 
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maintained the material bond, which makes the commiini- 
tates suitable elective bodies for the Lower House. The 
oM vicemtum remains throughout bound together in the 
consciousness that all the pecuniary and other perform- 
ances that were necessary to maintain civil order, poor- 
relief, communications with neighbouring villages, and the 
numerous humanitarian calls' upon the parochial union — 
everything, in short, that in the lower strata makes a State 
of society — should be permanently and uniformly raised from 
the appurtenances of the community, which are as much the 
essential basis of the community as its territory is the basis of 
the State. The more English society was in danger of being 
dissolved, from its lowest foundations and elements upwards, 
by changes of abode, freedom of trade, cosmopolitan ideas of 
commerce, the roving spirit of the rural labouring popula- 
tion, and the increasing splitting up of the villages into 
various churches and sects, the more tenaciously did the 
legislation instinctively cling to the system of real taxation, 
as being the sole bond capable, where society has become 
revolutionized, of maintaining the cohesion of the constituen- 
cies. And in this system men were not led astray by any 
class interest of society. In particular the English great 
landowners had to bear the excessive local burden resulting 
from it (sometimes a local burden of 25, 40, and in certain 
cases even 100 per cent, of the annual value), which was in 
a comparatively short time satisfactorily equalized by the 
sharing of the excessive burdens with greater communities, 
and by the annually increasing portion wdiich dwelling-houses 
and manufactories bad to bear of the local rates. 

The experiments in taxation ments were made, which were retained 
(p. 42 seq,) which were made in fayour by the Eestoration. In the eighteenth 
of the landed interest down to the century the old system of voting 
close of the Middle Ages ceased with periodical subsidies passed into that 
the period of the Tudors. Their place of the tax laws, and the periodical 
was talcen, under the name of sub- taxes in vogue up to that time, which 
sidles, by (1) a uniform taxation of the State needed year by year, were 
objects (iaiui tax); (2) a uniform taxa- ; now also raised by tax laws from year 
tion of subjects (property and income to year without any special vote of 
tax, tithes and fifteenths); (3) a uni- Parliament, new taxes being added to 
form tariff of customs, duties, and , them from time to time by law. In 
excise. Under Cromw'ell new assess- this new stage of tax legislation the 
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II. The second personal hand of union of the eoustituencies 
is formed magisterial self-government, that is, the exercise 
of the higher State functions in the district, hundred, and 
village unions by honorary offices discharged by the iijoper 
classes — service on juries and the smaller offices by the 
middle classes — supplemented as need recpiired, by certain 
Xn’ofessional officers learned in the law and by luiiiieroiis paid 
clerks and under officials. This system of internal govern- 
ment of the country is not due to any special predilection, 
peculiar to English life, for a dilettante government by lay- 
men,’' but to the experieiice that the higher police duties are 
actually well administered by socially independent men of 
general education, and according to a freer and surer view^ 
of general life, than by an exclusive bureaucracy, and that 
any deficiency of experience in the routine of duties can be 

system of customs and excise was cer- ■village scliools lias again fallen upon 

tainly excessively extended in the the local rates. England has been 

interest of tlio ruling class. A new spared a class conflict on the qneKStion 

•and consideral^Ie income tax (in the -svhether tlio land does not pay too 

place of the tithes and fifteenths w^hich much and ])ersonal property too little, 

had become merged in the land tax) I seldom find in the pages of the 

was first imposed as a temporary tax reports on the snbjeci aiiy reference at 

during the great wars with France ail to sucli a tas-giinding policy, but 

(1798-1815). These, like the indirect only the natural reiiection, that in 

taxes, were entirely refused the com- their freedom of acquisition the 

jimnities. On the*other hand, pariia- wealthy classes may, as they think 

nientary legislation closed the book of proper, be cither landowners or capi- 

the State land tax, made no more land talists. The welhroiinded complaints* 

registrations since 1(592, declared the are only based upon tins, that by the 

hind tax which had fallen into decay dwarfish formation of the poor hi'W 

to bo redeemable (179S), so that it unions in those days an iuiolerublo 

only still continues in a reudmm of burdening of certain great estates and 

about £1,050,000. The room thus townships rosuHed. A critically exe- 

made had now become free for the local ciited survey of these conditions of 

rates, which in the year 1803 had taxation is given by the former 

increased to £5,318,000, and in tiie President of the I^oor Law I^oard, 

course of the present century had at- later First Ijord of the Admiralty, 

tainod the double and the treble of this Mr. CL Goschon, in. his Eeports and 

sum and are still incrciising. Soon Speeches on Local Taxiition (1875). 

after the lloform Bill, the intolerable The annual value of the land was 

overburdening, which had resulted in 1868 taken at equal to £143,872,000 

from the smallness of the townships (Ibr parochial taxation assessed only 

parcelled out for poor and highway at £100,612,000). The total of local 

rates, called forth an agitation for the taxation burdening it will soon have 

disburdening of the land,’' which reached the amuimt of £20,000,000, 

\vas, how^ever, pacified by the distri- whilst in 1803 the wliole of the annual 

bution of the burdens among greater value of the land was estimuted at 

unions, so that in recent times the £31,864,000 (cf. Gneist, “Bclf-Govern- 
heavy burden of maintaining the ment/' 1871, secs. 25, 152, 160). 
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supplied by tlie numerous clerks and lGA?er attornies, of wliom 
tliere are so many in England, and in practise can be more 
easily made good than can deficiencies in personal character 
and qualities. The equally important significance of the 
honorary offices is that, in spite of the principle of the dis- 
missibility of all administrative officers, it secures to the 
official the full independence of the judicial office ; only bj" 
the insertion of these elements of judicial independence could 
that system of administrative justice be formed, which sup- 
ports the parliamentary government, whilst the prefectorial 
councillors of a professional bureaucracy cannot hold their 
ground when confronted with changes of government and the 
agitation of influential parties. More important than all else 
is, however, the social side; namely, that this -spontaneous 
activity binds together the disunited strata of society, in that 
wffiieh is common to them all, viz. the administration of 
justice, the maintenance of civil order, and provision for the 
poor. Whilst the life of society tends rather to separate than 
to bind together men in narrower and wider circles, in the 
interests of possession, acquisition and labour, in creeds and 
in professions, it is of incalculable value, when the same men 
meet together in fulfilling common civil and humanitarian 
duties, and learn to kndw and to esteem one another in their 
activity for the common good. This is the side which gives 
to personal activity within the community a value that cannot 
be replaced by any other institution in the ■world. And if 
in this activity the lower strata of society learn to know the 
uX}per classes not only as men who are in the enjoyment of 
greater gifts of fortune and wealth, but also as men who do more 
for the good of mankmd, — who by the sense of honour, inde- 
pendence of thought, and character that honestly acquired pro- 
perty give to men, administer the magisterial office ^?ith justice 
and with honour, — there results a' conciliatory element in view 
of the disparity of classes, which has in England been created 
and maintained by the permanent institutions of the country. (1) 

(1) Tliis personal importance of self- larged npon in my ‘‘ Self-Government ”, 
government 1ms been especially en- (3rd edit., 1871), TMs side has been ' 
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III. But the attains its full importance for the 

parliamentary constitution by the ijermancnt organic blending 
of self-government ’with local taxation, by the personal union 
of the magisterial and economic self-government, which is 
also peculiar to the municipal system of Germany. This 
personal union first creates for the social contrasts of pro- 
perty, business, labour, and creed, a counter organism, quite 
as durable and effectual, which again binds them together, 
changing social prejudice into political judgment, and pro- 
ducing that sense of right which enables a nation to govern 
itself. Above all, it is the management of the whole by the 
honorary office of the justices of the peace, which preserves a 
sense of civil order and public spirit. The constant exercise 
of civil duties educates and accustoms the mind of society in 
these elective bodies, and engenders, in those that take part 
in them, the consciousness of a due influence in their sphere, 
by continually reminding them that they have to exercise 
this influence by virtue of a calling they have received from 
the State, and only according to a law that binds them, and 
not by virtue of their birth or property. The social life of 
the county and the villages is pervaded and enriched by a 
right understanding for the State, by a spirit, a faithfulness 
and a public spirit, which absolutism even in its best shape 
can only succeed in making a privilege of the bureaucracy. 

It is only the transformation and moderation which class 
contrasts receive from this local self-government, that pro- 
duces those moderate political parties, which are capable of 
conducting a parliamentary government after the English 
fashion. The elections of such a body present a diagonal '' 
of common aspirations, in which the extreme prejudices and 
tendencies of the social classes have been already overcome. 
Tlience proceed first of all those fundamental tendencies, which 

filtogetliei* missetl in the Freneh muni- '.ships ; it has, however, been perfectly 
cipal system, which has only con- . . recognissed in tlie Prussian SiMte-ord- 
sidored a representation of tax-payers, ' nung 1808, and in its imitations, 
and has left tlie magisterial aclminis- ; especially in the Prussian Kreis-ord- 
tration exclusively to the prefects of nung oi 1S72 (Gneist, “ Preuss. Kreis- 
tlie departments, districts, and town- ordnitng,” Berlin, 1870). 
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modem times are wont to designate by tbe terms liberal and 
conservatiYe, in contrast to tbe unmitigated purely social 
extreme parties. From out tbe daily life of these neigb- 
bouriiig, cohesive, equally responsible self-governing com- 
munities, there arises a political consciousness, -wliich unites 
the natural diversity of opinions and aspirations to a common 
will. The majority of the elective communitates thus receive 
an essentially characteristic physiognomy, an individual cha- 
racter. This joint and common wdll of a corporate body 
cannot be otherwise expressed than by a resolution of the 
majority, as against which a representation of minorities is . 
altogether absurd.'^ 

Yet all this was not effected in England without a reserva- 
tion for the urban constituencies. The English towns at 
present form two groups. About two hundred cities and 
boroughs in England and Wales send, as special civic con- 
stituencies, members to Parliament, as ‘paTliamentary boroughs ; 
about one half of them were in the course of time incorpo- 
rated by express charter, and fell accordingly under the follow^- 
ing head. 

Nearly three hundred towns have, on the other hand, since 
the close of the Middle Ages received a positive organization, 
as a rule with mayor and council, as iimnicijyal boroughs ; to 
these belong also nineteen cities with the more extensive 
privileges of a County Corporate, -which gives them also the 
right of having their own sheriff, coroner, and a special urban 
militia.^'^ 


The •working out of social cou- 
trasts with a view to a common con- 
seiousiies«, and not the sum total of 
the individual opinions contained 
therein, gives the voUm of the body 
its importance. The greatest number 
of intelligt nt and weil-meatiing men 
since James I. voted certainiy under 
the name of tbe Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, which have neverthe- 
less contributed the strangest figures 
to the English Parliament. It is much 
tho same with the elections of the great, 
cities. Inasmuch as. the internal con- 
nection of the elective bodies is the 


essential point, it was in principle a ^ 
justifiable arrangement that an equality 
in the representation of the greater anil 
smaller counties and the greater and 
smaller boroughs was maiatained, so 
long as a due proportion of the repre- 
sented classes of society w'as on the 
whole provided for. 

The violent mutilation of the 
municipal constitutions, so far as it 
originated' with James' IL, was finally 
rescinded, but the irregularities caused 
by former charters of incorporation and 
local observance remained in principle 
unchanged. The decisions of 
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This municipal sj^stem certainly was and remained an 
accumulation of anomalieSj •which only accidentally compen- 
sated one another. The old civic constitution of the corpo- 
ration, limited to the police administration and the old civic 
property — the burdensome and expensive part of the poor law 
and highway administration in the hands of the parishes, 
completely disconnected with it~~other parts again of the civic 
system in the hands of s-peoidl commssions or tnmts ; some of 
the towns represented in Parliament, brought by charters of 
incorporation into a formal constitution ; others still remain- 
ing on the basis of the now decayed, medueval court leet; part 
of the incorporated towns represented in Parliament, another 
part not ; the smallest, quite decayed towns represented like 
the greatest counties by two members; and finally some places 
that had now become great towns entirely unrepresented. 

Such were the latest visible results of the representations 
of boroughs, heaped up upon one another without any system, 
and more than ten times as strongly rejpresented as they 
should be. The unavoidable consequence was the subordi- 
nation of the real local interests to the interests of Parliamen- 
tary parties, as the struggling parties of Parliament sought 
their elective influence principally in the small or otherwise ' 
normally formed boroughs, which since George III. were hot- 
beds of systematic bribery and corruption. The greater the 
number and the smaller the importance of the boroughs 
became, the more they fell under the dominating influence 
of the neighbouring large landowners. In many of these 
boroughs the great noble families have established themselves 
as securely as in the castles of the Middle Ages. The election 

Ijower House as to tlie validity of government by local acts, of wbidi \v<?. 
elections in boronglis remained as tiud 11 under William HI., 10 under 
before sometimes iniiuenced by party Anne, 15 under George I., 40 imdei* 
considerations, sometimes void of prin- George IL, and no less than 400 nnder 
ciple and liuctnating, and a later George III., by wMch new and arbi- 
statute could only instruct the sheriffs trarily formed adminiatraUve bodies, 
always to proceed according to the and representations of citizens were 
latest decision of the Lower ' House. - again formed. As to the caricatures 
An endeavour was now made with the : of A. municipal system, which pro- 
co-operation of Parliament to meet the ■ cecded Irom this, cf, Gneist, Self- 
numerous local needs of municipal / Govenment,’’ 1871, sec. 73. 
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statistics of the eighteenth ceiiturj^ were shrouded in a not 
unintentional obscurity. At the end of the century a i3eti- 
tion of the Society of Friends of the People pledged itself 
to furnish proof that 200 reiDresentatives of towns were 
elected by constituencies of less than 100 electors, and that 
altogether 356 members were nominated by 154 patrons — 
without meeting with any serious refutation. This was still 
a sort of equalization for a borough representation, ten times as 
strong as it should be, certainly at the expense of the morality 
of the small constituencies and the interests of the middle 
classes, whilst the energy and the influence of the county 
gentry was again enhanced by these anomalies. But the re- 
presentation of the boroughs in Parliament alw^ays remained 
the weak point of the great and otherwise harmoniously con- 
stituted parliamentary body — the undefended position wdiich 
the Eeform Bills of later times wuth good reason attacked.^"'^'^' 

If in spite of all we inquire into tegrity in the administration has been 
the ultimate reasons for the prudent maintained, why the position of the 
moderation which distinguishes the judges, and the possessions and the 
English parliamentary system from all independenee of tiic national Church 
its imitations, why it has better re- have remained untouched by party 
spected the public rights of the country governments; the reasons -are to bo 
than the monarchy that preceded it, sought purely in the spirit of tlie 
why the whole change of ofiBce of an elective bodies, from which the House 
English , Government by party is con- of Commons proceeds, in that internal 
lined to half a hundred political offices, cohesion, which has given these bodies 
why with this exception a permanent the right will to exercise their political 
professional bureaucracy and full in- liberty aright. 
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YIL 'Siic position of t\)t fBottse* 

The Upper House is the necessary sn]_)plenient to the House 
of Commons, as being the depositary of the existing system of 
laws, protector of minorities against majorities, and the 
guardian of the permanent interests of the State against the 
daily changing interests of society* For this reason a second 
reimeseiitation is accorded to the ruling classes hy the heads 
of their noblest families, independent of the changing in- 
fluences of elections. The number of 166 peers that were 
existing at the accession of William III. was further increased 
in the course of the eighteenth century by 84 dukes, 29 
marquises, 109 earls, 85 viscounts, and .248 barons. Among 
the total number of peers (872 at George the Third's accession, 
— at the jDresent time (1882) as many as 512), the representation 
of the Established Church by two Archbishops and 24 bishops 
becomes an ever diminishing minority, a mere complement of 
the pre-eminently temporal character of the institution, which 
on the one side gives to the ruling class its highest privileges, 
and on the other to the political body of the State the requisite 
stability.* 

* On George the First’s accession the ruling class •was completed and thxiri 
the Upper House consisted of 22 dukesj that unity of action was produced id 
two marquises, 64 earls, 10 viscounts, the parliamentary body wliich England 
67 barons, 16 Scotcli peers ; of these has neither before nor afterwards pos- 
peerages there were oxily 52 existing at sessed to such a degree. A foolish and 
the death of George IV. It was by the presumptuous attempt of the nobility 
numerous creations of peers under . to limit the royal prerogative appointing 
George HI. that the consciousness of , j)eers to a fixed number, was soon under- 
the internal unity of the Government stood aright as to all its consequences, 
with the enfranchised and andrejected by the Lower Hoiise(1719X 
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Since the eighteenth century the constitutional lawyers of 
all nations, with scarcely any exceptions worth naming, have 
arrived at the unanimous opinion that side hy side with a 
popular representation, with its well-known changing majori- 
ties, a stable element is absolutely necessary, which, according 
to the differences in the bases of the State, and according to 
the nature of the social system ought, either by life members 
or hereditary members, or by a representation of permanent 
bodies, in one way or another, to obtain a higher degree of 
permanence in order to be a support to the existing political 
and social system/’^'^' Unfortunately these well-founded 
theories, as a rule, lose their influence upon public opinion 
just at the time when modern society has the greatest need of 
this moderating influence. 

In the struggles between the Crown and the estates, England 
has empirically attained to that formation which in the 
eighteenth century appeared the natural and proper one. In 
its rise the Upper House had come into the w’’orld as a council 
of State, strengthened by the powm* of landed property. Into 
the permanent council the greatest feudatories and prelates 
had entered, representg^ting the great landed interests, yet not 
merely property, but including those spiritual magnates who 
conducted the actual government of the Church, as well as 
those temporal magnates who were both ready and able to 
discharge the ardaa negotia regni in common with the highest 
servants of the Crown, and who also both in political burdens 
and taxation everywhere stood at the head of the people. 
The ability of this aristocracy, acting in the very reverse 
manner to the old French Parliament, pushed back the merety 
bureaucratic element and subordinated the royal justidarii 
and mere professional officials as assistants to the main body. 
The spiritual and temporal peerage, in the periodical sessions 
of the royal council, tacitly became a permanent body and 

TIio petty sliito, in whicli the ele- nation to a greater political ’whole, 
ments for the constitution of a hrst whether this be called a federation or a 
chamber arc wanting, therehy shows , confederate state, and are only in this 
itself to he a civiias In conjunction capable of fiilfiliing the 

reality sxtch states exist .only in subor'di- ■'.'•cltities of a state/’ 
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Shn essential factor of the legislature, and also the highest 
tribunal of the judicial system. Its individual |)rominent 
members form in the eighteenth century the majority of the 
highest servants of the Crown^, 'who under the name of the 
Privy Council carry on the actual Grovernment of the State. 

Where in this manner both Upper and Lower House 
together discharge the real business of the State, no 
theoretical proofs are needed of the necessity of the system 
of two chambers, -which is of itself sufficiently apparent in 
the daily action of Parliament. 

Without the Upper House the legislature would immediately 
lose its footing, or rather would not exist at all ; the resolutions 
of the Lower House (in consequence of its exclusive financial 
power and its decisive influence upon changes of ministry) 
would, like the daily resolutions of a convention, take the 
place of the legislature, and the difference between the 
statutes and the daily resolutions of the majority would 
immediately cause legislation to become an empty form and 
a mere name. 

Without an Upper House, a Government according to law 
would at once cease, as every resolution of the majority in 
the Lower House would at any given moment be able even to 
repeal, suspend, or do away with the existing laws. The 
protection of the rights of individuals by the tribunals wmuld 
at once hn abolished, as the higher legislative power of the 
resolutions of the majority could at any given moment set 
aside both the judicial tribunals, theii* officers, and their 
judgments. 

This is the hurried process through which all constitutions 
framed according to the ideals of pure democracy and accord- 
ing to the doctrinaire systems of a sovereignty of the people 
pass forth-with into a dictatorship, and even into an unbounded 
absolutism, which tears down every harrier of the executive. 
England, under CromwelFB short reign, had just enough ex- 
perience of the one-chamber system to jmevent a recurrence 
to it. This popular opinion was sure to become more and 
more firmly established, the more that the rapid change of 
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jDaiiiamentary majorities and ministries in tlie eighteentli 
century showed tlie necessity of a firm support for the legal 
and administrative system— a support which was no longer to 
he found in the Crown.^^'*' 

At the same time^ in the course of centuries, England 
practically learnt that a political body which was to hold its 
own side by side with the mighty po'wer of the House of 
Commons must be rooted like the comimmitatcs , not only in 
property, but also in the lowest foundations of the structural 
edifice of the State. In fact every commmiitas contains those 
elements which, when concentrated in Parliament, form the''. 
Upper House. The peers, who ordmarily stood as lord- 
lieutenants cmtodes rotulorum at the head of the actual 
county government, of the administration and the command 
of the militia, which was in the eighteenth century still in an 
efficient state, continue the idea of a leading position also in 
their combination to an Upper House. The principle of the 
royal appointment of the magistrature, which prevails in the 
province of the military, judicial, and police power, also con- 
tinues the princijDle of a|)pointment into the Upper House. f 
The customary self-government of the counties by hereditary 
landowners leads further to the recognition of an hereditary 
peerage, just as in an absolute bureaucratic State the nature 
of the office leads to the higher officials being appointed for 
life and to their association into a permanent official bod}^ 

*** It is cliaracteristic of tlie prac- cognize tlie necessity of a2'>pointment to 
tical views of life wlvicli arise from the higlier offices of antliority. The 

real labour in the State, even at the estrangement of society upon the Con- 

present day, that even the modern tinent from personal activity in the 

school of political economy in England, State could certainly not perceive the 

which wonld fain build np the State necessity of the principle of appoint- 

merely of interests — in the widest ima- ment for the first chamber in the nioii- 

ginable extent separating itself from archical State. From the point of view 

the notion and the necessity of a right of society these chambers must also 

in the State — that even John Stnart be elected, like ail elements of self- 

Mill advocates a system of two government, beginning from the lowest 

chambers as being a necessity. The to the highest. The necessity of creat- 

idea of the sovereignty of the people, ing the military, judicial, and police 
however, changes the order of piece- authorities by appointment, by a higher 
dence. The first chamber must for the . anthoxity, and not by election, only 
future be caUecI the “second chamber.” . becomes intelligible by an habitual co- 
In this question also the. practicaT ,, operation in military and judicial 
views even of English radicalism re- duties and in the police control. 
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The cohesioii of the individual with the whole, the niiiforni 
co-operation of the elements according to a fundamental 
system, gives also the English Upper House a footing in the 
English political and social system. 

The noble Upper House too, in the same way as the Lower 
House, represents an organic combination of property and 
office — not that of an ancient and now fictitious office, con- 
tinued by mere title of nobility (like the titles of nobility on 
the Continent), but of a living, continuous activity in the 
highest business of government and in the daily labours of 
local administration, in actual service on behalf of the 
commonwealth, with the complete responsibility of a public 
office. Just as little is it the representation of a ]mivileged 
landed interest which has disai)peared with the now perfectly 
unmeaning feudal bond in England, but of all property 
paying taxes and fulfilling personal duties towards the State. 
The position of the peers in legislation and in taxation 
corresponds to their quality as the greatest tax-payers, like 
that of the gentry in the county. In this cohesion the position 
of the Upper House was, in the eighteenth century, securely 
established.ft 

tt Tile strong movement in tlie ranks In tiie lists of 1855 I have counted as 

of the peerage and the new creations belonging to the English XJi>per House 
repeated from year to year prove to Gl lords wVio are’ lord- lieu tenants at 
ns that their honours *are acquired the head of a county governmont, 116 
lionours, as in the Middle Ages, lords who are officers of the militia 
Just as the residences of the gentry and on the militia commissions, 58 in 
in the counties arc where we expect the active army* 67 active or former 
to find a great tax-payer and a jus- ministers or under-secretaricjs of State, 
tice of the peace, and as these com- and 108 former members of tlie Ijower 
bined together form the centre of the House, etc. Tlie type of the lord as a 
local aani provincial government, so mere private gentleman, wliicli was in 
do they appear concentrated in the the eighteentli century tiie nninflnen- 
House of Lords. And this relation tial exception, is unfortunately to-day 
continues, at all events as an average more and more on the increase, 
rule, down to the nineteenth centur}% 
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CHAPTER LII. 

YIIL Wiyt as a %ixdi in tfe System 

of ^axliamontarg €rot>omment* 

With great clfficulty and wy gradually the Established 
Church in the course of the eighteenth century made its 
peace with the reformed parliamentary State. It is nothing 
more than the truth if we recognize that the Church in the 
conflicts of the Parliament with the Stuarts ran a great risk 
of becoming an instrument in the hands of changing parlia- 
mentary parties. Therefore it was that, with her theories of 
.absolute power, she so energetically supported the jure divino 
monarchy of James I. and his successors. The antagonism 
of the sects o^iposed to her was in later times silenced by the 
rigorous prohibitory laws of the Eestoration. Erom that 
iime on, the Anglican clergy had begun, both in their writings 
and in their sermons, to vie in dangerous competition with 
the Roman Catholic clergy for the favour of the two royal 
brothers, each religion putting itself forward as the true and 
sole support of the throne and of social order. The clergy 
was unable again to divest itself of this political character. 
Sometimes in favour, and sometimes in opposition, they found 
themselves drawn into the whirl of parliamentary parties 
during the last decades of the Stuart dynasty. The pulpit 
had become a chair of political teaching, and all the more 
effectively seeing that the orator found no contradiction, and 
that the iiress was still under censorship. Instead of devoting 
themselves to the cure of souls and to their vocation as teachers, 
the clergy and their two universities found a favourite topic 
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in tlie burning questions and controversies of the day, in 
tlie denunciation and refutation of opinions dis23leasmg to 
themselves. In their zeal for the jure divino monarchy, 
however, they were so often injured by the Stuarts, and at 
last so grossly deceived by James II., that they finally joined 
the cause of the party of resistance, and even by their owm 
resistance gave the signal for the outbreak of the glorious 
revolution.” 

By the second revolution and the change of dynasty, how- 
ever, the danger of their subjection to a variable system of 
rule by parliamentary parties became more threatening than 
before. In unconquerable dislike to such a state of things the 
clergy very soon returned to the colours of the Stuarts. The 
political secession of the ^^non jurors” continued for a 
generation in open antagonistic opposition to the reigning 
dynasty, and traces are even perceptible down to the corn- 
mencement of this century. But as the Whig ministries 
appointed Whig bishops, the estrangement betw^een Church 
and State was followed by an estrangement between the 
higher and the lower clergy, and a further consequence was 
a bitter feud between the doctrines of the High Church and 
those of the Loiv Church, 

. There lay, however, in the ecclesiastical system a contrast 
to the parliamentary system, which makes the two organisms 
appear like opposite poles. Benefices, chapters, universities, 
and colleges cannot be governed like temporal conimmiiiates, 
nor the office of instructor administered like that of a police 
magistrate. All applications of a parliamentary constitution 
to the Church only result in a predominance of extreme ten- 
dencies, a bitter party strife (which, being a struggle for 
creeds, cannot be allayed by resolutions of a parliamentary 
majority), and above all in constant conflicts with the tem- 
poral Parliaments. The spirit and the objects of Church 
doctrine and the cure of souls necessitates, very differently 
from a parliamentary constitution based upon self-govern- 
ment and taxation, a standing and perpetual ecclesiastical 
government with complete supervisory powers, perfectly dis* 
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tinct from all temporal party interests. An application of 
social and parliamentary formations has aceorclingiy at all 
times only been practicable when subordinated to a strong 
ecclesiastical goYernment, and then only in questions of ritual 
> and property."^ The ruling class in England had before its 
eyes the Yivid picture of the dangers of an ecclesiastical 
parliamentarism, not only from recollections of the disastrous 
vsystein of the Presbyterian Churches under Crom\Yell, but 
still more vividly by the development of the Scotch Church, and 
we cannot but admire the circumspection by which, in the 
follo\Ying manner, a modus vivendi was arrived at with the 
ecclesiastical system. 

1. By recognition of the liicrctrcluj of the Anglican Church 
according to the Episcopal system, from the archbishop^s 
office down to the parson's ; by the retention of the bishops' 
seats in the Upper House ; by avoiding any interference with 
the internal affairs of the Church ; by incorporating the juris- 
diction of ^"^the King in council’' as a court of supreme 
instance in a Court of Delegates, which in later times obtained 
the name of a permanent division of the Privy Council. The 
periodical general synods of the clergy in their Convocations, 
which 'were seen to be incorrigible depositaries of clerical 
caste-exclusiveness, were in the long run found to be incom- 
patible with peace in the Church, and after the year 1717, the 
pacificatory course was adopted of suspending their activity 
by summoning them in the usual manner, and, after opening 
the sitting by a royal commission, immediately adjourning 
it on account of want of business (a proceeding wdiich lasted 
until the middle of the present century). The direct anta- 
gonism between spiritual and temporal parliaments was thus 

* The ‘"synodal constitution of the of the subordination of the general 
Convocations under the Tudors was synod to a royal higli commission, as 
lairly well established, but only under the highest court of the ecclesiastical 
the condition (1) of very large rights state (Chap. xlii.). The second con- 
of appointment by the Crown for the dition had ceased with the Stxiarts, 
members of the general synod, and of the third since the Eestoration, and ail 
controlling jpowors exerciseable by the conditions in the eighteenth century, 
royal commissioner; (2) of a correct after the non-reinstating of a high 
exercise of the royal prerogative in the commission, had become aleading priri- 
, spirit of Christian tolerance ; (8),;ahd. 'ciple of the constitution. 
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removed. A link remained above in the persons of the bishops 
sitting ill the Upper House, below, in the constitution of the 
parish. The members of the ecclesiastical system that lay 
between these two extremes had to be reconciled to the new 
order of things by the following further concessions 

2. The Church iwoperty protected and preserved by 
Parliament more conscientiously than in any other century ; 
and under Queen Anne increased by a great endowment. 
This in’Oi)erty represents even to the ^^i’esent day the income 
of a continental kingdom (according to the assessment of 
1851, estimated at £5,000,000 annual income, and landed 
estates of 1,500,000 acres), as was deemed necessary in 
England to maintain the dignity of the Church side by side 
with a "wealthy ruling class. 

3. The ecclesiastical henefices by the legal fiction of a cor- 
2 )oration sole ’’ are preserved intact, and serve, as did the incor- 
poration of the universities, to keep the influence of parlia- 
mentary parties far removed from the ecclesiastical ofiSces. 
In another direction the patronage of these offices is distri- 
buted amongst the King, the spiritual and temporal lords, 
the landed gentry, the chapters, the universities, and other 
bodies, almost corresponding to the imesent influence of the 
ruling class. 

4. The Established Church still retains a considerable 
eedesiastical jurisdiction, subject indeed to a State tribunal 
as a court of supreme instance, but yet with sundry magis- 
terial rights extending even over dissenters. 

5. Gouformity to the Established Church remains the con- 
dition of entering Parliament and taking office in the State. 
The subtle system of the Test Acts (25 Charles 11. e. 2) has 
extended this bond, subsisting between the Church and the 
dominant class, which had existed for nearly a century and 
a half, to everything upon which political influence in the 
State depends, he. to those holding any office, civil or mili- 
tary, or receiving pay, salary, fee, or wages, by patent or 
grant, etc. On the other hand the ecclesiastical possessions 
throughout are subject to the burdens of the parish, the 
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clergy are active members of the an important element 

of tlie commissions of the peace/ and become gradually more 
and more blended together with the dominant class in par- 
liamentary government.*^"* 

The ideal of a miiied CMircli in a united State was thus 
again attained. In practice the condition of things here was 
similar to that existing in continental States, in which, accord- 
ing to the o?7C-c/nircft system, either the Eoman, the Lutheran, 
the Eeformed, or the Greek Church, was so bound up with the 
institutions of the State, with the family rights, the education, 
and the customs of the nation, as to represent an essential 
element of the national State. A feeling of the upper classes 
(we may call it tolerance or indifference), characterizes the 
eighteenth century in England also, practically almost invali- 
dating the penal laws passed against Catholics and dissenters, 
allowing the dissenters by annually repeated acts of indem- 

Of. as to the constitution of the spiritual culling. No sect was any 
State Church, Gneist, “ Das Englisehe longer a serious rival ; the Catholics 
Verwaltungsrechty vol. ii. chap, viii, were kept down under penal laws. 
The whole displays a picture of an The highly placed prolutes and rectors 
intimate relation of interests iDetween thus lost in many instances their in- 
Ohurch and State, and between the tercst in the cure of souls. Even, 
clergy and the dominant class, in under Queen Anne, it was calculated 
which the Clmrcli preserves the essence that the larger portion of the livings 
of her constitution find the indepen- were occupied by scantily endowed 
dence of her ministering office, under vicars and curates with an 'average in- 
peculiar conditions. The dominant come of .tIoO. In many p]aee^s the 
class has on its part so completely gradually increased far be- 

understood the full importance of this yond the limits oi' the parish ; but 
connection for its position among the instead of forming now pfirishes with 
lower classes of society, that the motto all the rich resour'des at the disposal 
“Church and King” became and re- of the Church, those people were 
mained the w'atcliword of the Tory abanrioned to neglect and Methodism, 
party. The strong side of this system which now separates itself off in a 

v’as the political side, in so far as great degree from the Church, which 

by this moans a main foundation was had become too aristocmtic. This is 

gained for the possibility of a parlia- the natural cause of the growth of 

mentary party government. All this dissent of tlie eighteenth century, 
again was certainly in some measure at which wms tlie outcome of feeling^ 
the expense of ecclesiastical efficiency whilst the older sects, wliich bad 
in teaching and the cure of souls, and arisen in the struggle against the 
hail a certain weakening effect upon State Church of the Stuarts, take up 
the education of the people and upon . a dhtinct and separate portion, almost 
the intellectual life of the nation devoid of induenee. It was not until • 
generally- After the Church had been ' the nineteentlj century that tlie Es- 
fully secured in her corporate inde- tablished Church endeavoured to re- 
pendence, there again supervened, as , pair these gross neglects, 
informer epochs, a slackness, in the , 
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iiity (since 1727) to hold office and exercise political rights, 
and according all creeds in the main the legal equality of 
individuals in civil matters, without on that account abandon- 
ing the position of the Established Church. She remains the 
Church of the King and of Parliament, the Church in all 
decrees and acts of the State, the Church, which in exercise 
of her jurisdiction, her right to tithes, her church rates, and 
her church marriage (after the Marriage Act of 175 B), treats 
other creeds as non-existent. For the dominant class, confor- 
mity to the Established Church is the condition precedent of 
the constitution — for the King in council as for the King in 
Parliament — recognized by Whigs and Tories alike. 

This welding of the Established Church into the parlia- 
mentary state was the last decisive step towards establishing 
the cohesion and internal harmony, with which an even pulse 
returns into the life of the nation. And herewith the clergy 
at last ceases to be an agitating element in the struggle for 
power and social interests, and to vaunt itself as being the 
true prop of the throne and order ; but it finds its conserva- 
tive calling again in teaching and the cure of souls, in repre- 
senting the Christian moral law, as it is incorporated in the 
Anglican Church, homogeneous in itself, and intelligible to the 
minds of the majority of the nation.'*** 

In the dignity of their vocation, in political clear-sighted- 
ness, in patriotism, and in respect for civil society, there was 
probably no clergy in Europe that could equal the Anglican 
clergy, and if their activity was only too intimately bound up 
with the position of the dominant class, yet it was and 
remained a high vocation in its sphere, and of great and 

This recognition of tlie equality must he organized in the same state 
of .the individual believers of other (as was the case in Germany after the 
confessions is something entirely dif- peace of Westphalia by the union of 
ferent from the system of the parity of Catholic and Evaugolical territories 
km Chmiim, which would be incom- into a confederut,ion of staters), public 
patiblowiih the Englisli parliamentary opinion in Eii gland appears to have 
System. The Presbyterian Church, it but little clear idea, olthoiigh England, 
is true, was tlie State Olmrch tor Scot- , since the re-establishraeiit of Catholic 
land, yet only as a provincial institu- bishoprics in the country (1850) is 
tion, and as being a kindred church , brought fece to lace with the same 
s\'stem. As to how a two-church system problem as Germany. 
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important influence upon the present legal order of the State, 
’ivhich thus stood on a secure foundation in a uniYersally 
recognized doctrine of the Christian moral law. This posi- 
tion of the State Church was the latest development in the 
organism of parliamentary constitution, hut not the last in 
point of effectiveness. 
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CHAPTER LIIL 

IX. liielatto of t|e CErofan to ^ 

in CTountil anlj tftc Itiitg in ^^arliamtat. 

Upon the thus eonsolidatecl basis of the hereditary succession 
of self-government, viz. the ruling class in their Upper and 
Lower House (Chaps, xlv.-lii.), there now becomes developed 
a new position of the royal council as regards Parliament, 
which for more than a hundred years, under the name of a 
parliamentary government,” has as an ideal of a monarchi- 
cal constitutional government, stood before the nations of the 
civilized world as a goal to be attained. 

The Revolution had preserved the royal office, not as a 
monarchy of divine appointment, but as an hereditary mon- 
archy of human institution, with a parliamentary title, to be 
compared with the accession of Henry the Seventh. The 
English State remained accordingly a monarchy, and indeed 
a constitutional monarcby with a double organization; as 
King i}i Parliament and as King in council, that is, the King, 
in exercise of the executive power, is bound eitlier to the con- 
sent of the one or to the assistance of the counter-signature 
of the other. The old powers of the Grown still continue, 
though from time to time enlarged, limited, and modified by 
the legislature, that is, by the King in Parliament.” 
These powders have become divided among a number of con- 
stitutional departments (courtSi commissions, and boards), all 
at length converging in thei, *^Eng in council,” the King as 
head of the now so-called executive power. The events of 
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1688, however, have produced changes in the relation of these 
powers, which also react upon the form of the eeukal admin- 
istration. 

I. The Privy Council is still the constitutional seat of the 
Government, but with essential limitations of functions as 
also of persons. 

The supplementary power of the King in council to issue 
ordinances still continues ; but as the sovereign rights are to 
the widest extent fixed by statute, and become continuously 
more and more fixed, the ordinances are restricted more and 
more to colonial and foreign affairs, to executory ordinances 
and instructions to officials. 

The power of the council to decree extraordinary measures 
of temporary government has not been expressly abolished ; 
but, since all power of dispensing with and suspending par- 
liamentary statutes has been taken away, the more important 
measures pass to Parliament in the form of private bills, etc. 

The jurisdiction of the council in civil and criminal causes 
disappeared with the Star Chamber; all that has remained of 
it is only a right of preliminary inquiry. To this were added 
the following further changes ; — 

The permanency of the judges’ office was made a rule by 
13 William III. cap. 2; 

The whole police administration, the superior jurisdiction 
of the local government, the militia, and everything that is 
liable to abuse of power from above, was “ de-centralized,” by 
an endless series of statutes, ^ and^placed under a^-sv^-stejn^yf 
administrative justice ; 

The Church has attained her independence of the ministry 
in power ; 

The Upper House finally, has become so consolidated, as to 
enable it to take again, as in the fifteenth century, the position 
of an independent eouneil of the realm. 

The practical centre of gravity in the governmental system 
now lies essentially in the deliberation of the King, touching 
the summoning and dissolution of Parliament, and the bills 
to be laid before it.i The present council in its deliberations 
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deals with measures of foreign and colonial policy, with the 
introduction of new laws, with temporary measures, and with 
the re-appointment to vacant offices; that is, with business 
for which the ceremonious sittings of a numerous body appear- 
actually neither necessary nor suitable. All functions, for 
which the permanence and the divisions of a council of the 
realm are essential, are (as was already partly the case in 
the preceding period) actually withdrawn from the coiinciL 
And accordingly the remaining business of the council 
passed to a council of ministers- formed of five, seven, or 
more principal members of the council as ^‘'His Majesty’s 
present government” (cabinet). This method of government,, 
which proceeded from- the cabinets of James I. and Charles L, 
from the cabinets or cabals under Charles IL and James IL, 
proved itself at the commencement of this period to be the 
only possible form, paying as it did due regard to the 
predominating party in Parliament, Even that great man 
William HI. was unable to form a coalition government of 
Whigs and Tories; in the- years 1793-96- the dissenting 
elements silently retired, until an homogeneous Whig cabinet 
remained, William III. last presided at real deliberations of 
a council. Men became convinced by practical experience 
that the new bills and measures to which the council was now^ 
confined, could only he laid before Parliament by a united 
government entertaining the principles it advocated. For 
this reason no serious attempt w^as made to return to 
the old course of business in full sittings of the whole coiiiiciL^ 
But as nothing has been altered by law in the cases where, 
according to constitution or law, an order in council is requisite, 
a nominal royal council is held,, to which, besides the ministers 
pro forma, some of the members of the council, who are of 

* The Act of Settlement attempted council as had deliberated upon and 
once more to restore the original reia- consented to them. But this e 1 an.se 
tion hy providing, that tor the futnre was repealed witJiOut ever being carried 
0,11 matters tonclimg the government .into effect. Men were eonvinced that it 
of the realm, which would ordinarily be was impracticable. As to the (ixiestioa 
dealt with in the Privy Gonncil accord- of the constitutionality of the new mode 
ing to the laws and customs of the , of business, cf. note at the eu.d of ihis 
realm, should be there so dealt with chapter, 
and signed by such members of the- 
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the: same: mind , as the' ministry for ^the timevheing, are iiiTited, 
The Priyy Council exists now only as a /ceremonious sitting 
of the ministry for the formal ratification, and .piiHication of 
eucli measures .as, constitutionally- m.ust . proceed from the 

King in Council/' 

To this form of State government is attached the predomi- 
nating influence of Parliament ■ over its members and their 
policy. 

II, To the King .in Parliament, therefore, all those powers 
are transferred which have been lost by the King in council ; 
that is to say, the ministers of the Crown, for the time being, 
now need the consent of Parliament to a long series of cases 
which were in former times discharged, as a matter of course, 
in the council. 

This new method of .government in England in no way 
rests upon the normal powers of Parliament, its share in the 
legislation, its voting of supplies, and its right of controlling 
the Government as such had been historically developed since 
the fourteenth century, and fixed by numerous precedents. 
The dynasties of the Tudors and the Stuarts had nevertheless 
with this Parliament carried on a monarchical regime^ and 
even after the numerous other limitations imposed under 
Charles L and Charles II., a conscientious monarch might 
have found in the constitution sufficient scope for the exercise 
of his royal power. It was the new position of the Crown 
after the Peclaration of Eights that perfectly altered the 
position of the King in council, and the King in Parliament. 

The material point lies in the unalterable truth ■that-evory 
political constitution must leave loopholes, which may be 
described as extraordinary powers, dictatorial powers, latent 
powm's, or the like, but which ever arise anew from the 
relations of State and society. No human wisdom and fore- 
sight can exhaustively circumscribe supreme power in the 
State by laws or constitutional rules, since the unforeseen 
needs, and even urgent requirements of society, in every short 
period demand new measures, for which no sufficient rule has 
as yet been discovered. In the republic, as in the monarchy, 
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this dictatorial power must lie on the one side or the other, 
and the element of power that is taken from the one side 
must ever be given to the other. ' Nations wiiich have grown 
up under a monarehical constitution, and have preserved an 
intimate relation to their , monarchy, reserve these powers to 
the sovereign in the well-grounded' feeling that they rest 
more securely in an institution which in every personal and 
family interest is identical with the permanent welfare and 
prosperity of the country. The English nation, too, has 
adhered to this monarchical tradition up to the furthest 
possible limits. Even after very evil experiences in every 
former century (pp. 117-120) the circle of the latent powers 
■was carefully, hesitatingly, and almost timidly drawn some- 
what closer by the legal definition of certain points. It was 
the unexampled breach of faith, and perversity of a dynasty 
throughout three successive generations that made the nation 
waver in this belief, and brought about that change which, under 
the name of the glorious revolution,'’ deprived the Crown 
of every tittle of extraordinary power, because that power 
had been abused in the most flagrant manner. Every single 
sentence of the Declaration of Eights was only too much 
justified by preceding events ; but this whole chain of 
negations since the days of Charles I. leads to a materially 
altered system of government. The total result of these 
negations is this, that in every such loophole the powers of 
the Crown have been expressly taken away, and any attempt 
made to exercise such appears as an unequivocal ease for an 
impeachment of ministers, and that accordingly every 
remnant of dictatorial power, which can have any practical 
importance in a State system, is from that time forth denied 
to the King.’"^'^ 

In this decisive point of the so- and grossly abused prerogatives. The 
called parliamentarism there are no Tincoiiscientious employment of State*, 

** general constitutional truths,” hut resources under Ohaiios II. first of ail. 
the Englisli nation has even here pro- eaused th,at rigorous franiiiig of the 
ceeded slowly and prudently by . the clause of application, by which the 
light of experiences that are peculiar State government, not only in new, but 
to England. The Petition of Bight, also in old expenditure (so far as such 
the abolition of the Star Chamber, and , expenditure has not been provided by 
the Bill of Eights only lop off single law), is subjected to the control of tlie 
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Altlioiigii according to the doctrines of democracy the powers 
that had thus been taken away ought to have benefited 
popular liberty, the result was in reality otherwise. Like 
^Hhe sovereignty of the people ” itself, the powers which were 
taken away from the crown fall into the hands of the dominant 
: class of society, that is, in England, to the now fully developed 

ruling class in its perfected parliamentary organization. But 
as the needs of the nation continuously grew out of the 
existing legislation, as the State, year by year, needed neW' 
and extraordinary powers, there w^as nothing left except that 
the actual government by the King in council should return 
to the King in Parliament, return so as 3"ear by year to be 
in a position to cause the necessary means and powors to be 
voted by Parliament, and thus to enter into a continual 
confidential relationship to Parliament, that is, into a con- 
ij stant dependence upon it. 

But in the eighteenth century there met together a series 
of circumstances which increased to the utmost extent this 
dependence of the Government upon the intentions of Parlia- 
ment. Of these the mention of the following will suffice : — 
Whilst the existence of a standing army was dependent in 
all its needs of resources and legal conditions upon the 
annual, perfectly free consent of Parliament, no king of 
England could any longer dispense with this military force^^ 

Lower Hoiise. The destructive plans the experiences of three sucli genera- 
of James 11. necessitated the annual tions that left behind the conviction 
sanctioning of the standing army by that a party government proceeding 
a mutiny bill. The serious abus^es of from the ranks of the ruling class in 
the administration at last caused the this country offered more guarantee 
boundary between legislation and ad- for a strong and just rule, 'and less 
ministration to be drawn in this way, danger to liberty than the old method 
that everything partaking of the of government by King in council.” 
eharacter of an incident money bill, The main point' did not consist in 
or an encroachment upon property, or formal institutions (which can readily 
an exception from the common law be imitated) but in dynamic forces in 
falls within the province of private the life of the nation. W^hen nations 
and local bills, and thus into the cease to believe in dynasties capable of 
sphere of Parliament. But as finally governing them, disbelief in classes, 
there was not one of the roj^al rights parties, and party men, capable of doing 
that had not been abused by the so, ensues. 'Whilst all monarchical 
Stuarts, those laws took away the forms and notions were retained, this 
whole of the movable part of the belief moved the centre of the State 
powers of Government which still lay from the council to the House of 
in the King in council. It was only Commons. 
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■wlietlier for retaining the hold over Ireland, or for maintain- 
ing the position of the country in Europe, or yet that of the 
empire which had spread itself throughout every quarter of 
the world. 

Further, the determination by statute of the whole of the 
internal administrative law which had gradually increased in 
an unusual degree, called for new statutes from year to year, 
and rendered private and local acts necessary for the smallest 
change in the administrative rules^ — acts for which the consent 
of Parliament was requisite, whilst under the normal con- 
stitution the ordaining power of the Government, the grant 
of corporative rights, etc., had sufficed for the current needs. 

And if, further, the normal right of the Parliaments to vote 
taxes was in itself compatible with the maintenance of the 
royal prerogative, the Continental wars of England, and later 
the American war, and still more the gigantic struggle with 
the French Eevoliition, demanded such unheard-of resources 
and loans for the State, that even in the former State of 
the constitution, the monarchy, pro tempore^ would have come 
into an unusual state of dependence upon the tax-voting 
Lower House, 

With an empire in such a critical state, it was only too soon 
perceptible that no royal council was any longer capable of 
conducting the business of government even for a single year 
if in antagonism with the Parliament ; the resulting — 

III, Relation of the Cabinet to> the Parliament appears for 
these reasons to be practically necessary as a continuous 
understanding between the Government for the time being 
and the supreme council of the King in Parliament, which 
latter from its very nature, could only take an informal con- 
fidential shape, so far as the initiative of Government measures 
w^'as concerned. 

This new relation was necessitated by the now unavoidahle 
dependence of every administration upon Parliament, especially 
in financial matters*. Dependence upon Parliament, however, 
means dependence upon the majority in the Plouses, that is, 
upon the parties for the time being predominating in it. 
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The more cliffieiilt it was to carry throiigli new laws and 
measures in the great representative 'body of the realm^ the 
more necessary did it become to undertake the task of carrying 
them through only by the agency of compact parties^ under 
the advice and co-operation of their most able leaders. In 
spite of the counter-endeavours of the Crown. , the system of 
party government accordingly came more and more into 
vogue, and in the continual fresh and more critical situations, 
there remained at last no choice but to commit the conduct of 
the affairs of State immediately to the leaders of the most 
strongly organized party. 

The principal danger that attended such party governments 
in former generations was removed by the present form of 
administrative law; party government was not developed 
until the whole of the internal government of the country 
had been rendered independent of the principles of the 
dominant party. A Whig and a Tory ministry meant under 
these conditions only new schemes of bills, new financial 
measures, and a new line of foreign policy ; whilst the judicial, 
police, financial, military, and ecclesiastical government kept 
on its established customary course. 

Thus, after a century, the place of the confidential men’' 
in the cabinets of the Stuarts, was taken by the ^^confidential 
men” of Parliament in the ministry (the cabinet in the 
modern sense). In the first generation of the period these 
were almost entirely nobles of the Upper House, because 
(in consequence of the Eevolution) the dominating influence 
of great noble families preponderated in the Lower House 
also. But later, with the increasing competition of the 
principal debaters in the Lower House, the ruling class upon 
its broader basis began to be more independent in the money- 
voting body (as was the case at the time of the Piestoraiion), 
yet still decisively influenced by old and powerful family con- 
nections, such as are generally formed of a fixed and secure 
class-predominance. , 

In consequence of the abnormally increased pecuniary needs 
of the country under George IIL the central power in the 
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State Iiad urmiistakably fallen into the Lower Houses and 
for a century past in England the only fear has been not of an 
abuse of the executive power as against the majority, but of 
an abuse of the executive power by the majority. The Parlia- 
ment, and especially the House of Commons, instead of con- 
trolling the government of the State, and calling ministers 
to account, has, in an increasing degree, itself become the 
ruling body. Its majority no longer merely controls the 
central government, but even designates the rulers them- 
selves. The legal responsibility retires before a ‘‘‘ politiear' 
responsibility, that is, before a system of change of ministry 
dependent on the relations of parties in the Lower House. 

The rapid alternation of these party ministries is not owing 
to a general “ constitutional” principle, but once again to the 
peculiar position of the British empire. There have been, 
since the commencement of the parliamentary method of 
government, only a few epochs, in which a permanent policy 
has been clearly and fixedly laid down for a government : the 
epoch of the consolidation of party government under the 
House of Hanover (Walpole’s ministry), and the struggle 
against the French revolution and the Napoleonic hegemony 
(Pitt’s ministry). But as a rule the position of the British 
empire throughout the world in its great changes of political 
and commercial relations to foreign countries, and to the 
colonies, as well as the very heterogeneous composition of the 
elements of the empire, necessitated such a frequent change 
of measures, that the laboriously settled programmes of party 
leaders and parties coulcl not suffice for the new position of 
affairs. A short continuance of the ministries in power was 
accordingly the rule even in the eighteenth century. At every 
fresh change, however, the experience was repeated tliat the 

Herein also tlie question is one isolated instances ; for since tliat time, 
of a cliango in the relations of power. owing to the cliange in the position of 
In the transition to the new method the ministry, a direct abuse of the 
of goYernment impeachments were . oxeentive power was almost impossible, 
brought in the first generation after . and the temptation to sueii abuse was, 
the revolution against the highest iii face of a predominating rrmjority in 
servants of the Crown in fifteen cases, , Parliament, very small, 
but since that time only in' a few 
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necessary unity of action could only be attained if the ministry 
in office was composed of men who were agreed in principle 
as to the chief measures to be adopted by the ministry^ and 
who on these points already commanded, or had the means 
to command, a majority in both Houses., 

In no one of these stages of development did the new 
method of government depend upon law, but everywhere upon 
a tacit understanding between the leading statesmen and the 
oi^position, that is, upon the acknowledgment that a govern- 
ment of Great Britain by both Houses of Parliament could 


only be carried on upon these 


Note to Ohaptee LIII.— "Whether 
government hy a cabinet is constitu- 
tional or umonstitufiional has beea 
the subject of political controver- 
sies. A careful examination of the 
question is to be found in Hallaniy 
“Const Hist,” iii, o. xv. It is true 
that no English law recognizes a 
cabinet as a constitutional body, that 
the members, as members of such 
cabinet, have no legal rights or duties 
whatsoever, but solely as members of 
the Privy Council. The existence of a 
cabinet is declared by no official act, 
and its members are not made known 
to the public, to the authorities in the 
State, or to Parliament. Blackstone 
and De Lolme, in their treatises, do not 
even mention the name ** cabinet.” It 
is also true, that the responsibility of 
the ministers is in some measure 
relieved by the formlessness of this 
council of ministers, of whose proceed- 
ings no official record is T-vont to be 
kept. A 1 egal rule, as to what members, 
how many members, and with what 
forms are to be summoned to the council, 
had never existed, and from the nature 
of the case could not well be prescribed 
for a Privy Council of the King. The 
gradations of the signet, the privy seal, 
and the great seal necessitate that a 
person can never be wanting to bear 
the political responsibility. From the 
nature of the case the present form of 
transaction between a ministry and the 
majorities oftwo Houses of Farliamentas 
to the initiative in government measures 
could be as little fixed by law as the 
forms of negotiation with foreign powers 


lines. 


as to alliances and treaties of peace. 
This form of government would cer- 
tainly bo liable to the severest censures 
if the exercise of the existing public 
law (as on the Continent) were depen- 
dent in any manner upon such irre- 
sponsible meetings of party men. But 
the entirely different position of the 
administrative law gives to the ques- 
tion for England a totally different 
aspect from that for a ministry of the 
continental states. In spite of the 
cabinet the government remains a 
government hy lato, protected against 
the danger or a party administration, 
William the TMixPs resistance at first 
to the formation of party ministries 
was very ctmceivably due to the feel- 
ings and the traditions of the monarchy. 
But he himself in the course of time 
became convinced that the initiative of 
new measures in this State could only 
proceed from party ministries essen- 
tially united in their intentions, and 
with a united sclieme of action. He 
tacitly permitted tliat only active 
members and a few other members of 
their confidence should be summoned 
pro forma to the sittings of the Privy 
Council, and in like manner the oppo- 
sition conceded the point. Since that 
time the practice has been observed 
which silently excluded the non-<X)n- 
fidential members from the delibera- 
tions of the counciL Once more, at 
the deathbed of Queen Anne, was the 
old constitution in some measure re- 
vived. Bolingbroke and his adherents 
in the cabinet had already resolved 
upon the succession of the Btuarts, 
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when the Bnkes of Argyle and Somer- 
set suddenly made their appearance in 
the coimcil chamber, look their places, 
and declared that in view of the dan- 
gerous state of the Queen, although 
not specially summoned, they offered 
their assistance. They proposed that 
the royal physicians be heard, upon 
whose report 'it \Yas resolved at once 
to appoint to the office of Lord of the 
Treasury, and to propose to her Majesty 
the Duke of Shrewsbury in that capa- 
city. Here was again an open place 
left for the latent powers of the King 
in council. On George the First^s 
accession the Privy Council was dis- 
solved, and a new one formed of thirty- 
three members ; but it was again re- 
solved that only eight members should 


belong to tlie cabinet (Nottingham, 
Sunderland, Suiners, Halifax, Towns- 
hend, Stanhope, the I-ord Chancellor, 
and Marlborough). Since then the 
number of the nominal members of 
the council has steadily increased by 
members of former ministries and the 
honorary Privy Councillors being 
habitually continued in the list, and 
also re-conlirmed after the accession of 
a new sovereign, so that at the present 
day the list contains more than two 
hundred persons, among wdiom a cor- 
porate discharge of business would be 
practically impossible. As to th.e func- 
tions of the Privy Ooimcil as they arc 
now, and its divisions, cf. Gneist, 
“ Eaglisches Verwaltungsreclit,” vol. 
ii. pp. 720-761. 
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CHAPTEE LIV:; 

Sfesolutfon of tfit ffireat ©ffites— ©imsitfoii 
to JlioiJein Jttmfeterial g^gstem* ' . 

A FURTHER consequence of tlie transformation of the Privy 
Council into a movable cabinet was the slowly but steadily 
progressing absorption of the historical great offices into the 
modern syston of a miiiisterial administration, wffiich becomes 
more and more bureaucratic in its character, and which, 
besides the minister, generally receives from the Upper or the 
Lower House one or two members of Parliament as represen- 
tatives of the department. 

The cabinet was at first formed almost exclusively of mem- 
bers of high nobility. The predominating regard paid to the 
Upper House was not only rendered requisite by the necessity 
of its consent to every important measure, but also in an even 
greater degree by the increased influence of the great families 
during the revolutionary period, families, themselves the heads 
of the ruling class, who by* their mutual connections and local 
influence in the county and borough towns, rex)resented the 
most compact power in the State. Gradually, however, the 
necessary consideration due to the body of the Lower House 
asserted itself, and Walpole, who was at first only appointed 
paymaster-general, obtained after 1721 even the leadership 
of the cabinet. Prom that time forth it became the custom to 
give certain principal debaters a seat in the cabinet, and now 
a system of the ' distribution of the offices was formed 
generally on the following lines ; — 
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The court offices are still engrossed bj the heads of noble 
families, or their relations • without any direct share, indeed, 
in the conduct of business, but with a high honorary rank, 
considerable salaries, and an assured influence at court. 

The great offees of State always fall to a great extent to 
the noble members of the dominant party, who have also in- 
fluence in Parliament, special regard being paid to the party 
relations of the Lower House ; for this reason, in the eighteenth 
century, a considerable number of ministerial offices are also 
given to members of the Lower House, who do not belong to 
the peerage. 

V A change of ministry is followed, according to party usage, 
by changes in the representative court offices, in the under 
secretaryships, and in some subordinate offices (altogether 
about half a hundred), whilst in the permanent service, only 
those ofiices which become vacant in the course of the period 
of the administration fall to the patronage of the ministry and 
its friends."^ 

The arrangement in detail was carried out according to a 
gradually established practice by the leader of the party, 
authorized by the Crown, due regard being naturally paid to 
the merits of rising members; firstly, to merits in parlia- 
mentary debate, and secondarily, also to merits in administra- 
tion. Since the share of the members of the Lower House 
has increased, a homo novas occurs now and then among the 
leaders of the party. In order, however, to give greater 
elasticity and solidarity to the cabinet, an important change 
was seen to be necessary — viz. the dissolution of the old 
gre fllices ; — which necessitates once more a reference to 
P ^es of the Privy Council in its old organization. 

the Lord Clmmellor have been delegated numerous 

foraiation of tlio ministerial pamtively nunecesgary offices witli 
^-dT'partmeut is only toncked on by nigb salaries were rotainod and various 
lUaekstone and bis commentators, with new ones <3reated, to draw the members 
relation to the statutes passed with of the Upper and Xjower Hoiise into the 
reference to it, ^yllieb give no picture, temporary admin is trulloa and into its 
of the true administration. The een- interests. To cburacterize tbo method 
tral administration was even in the of this central adniinistration I add in 
eighteenth century exceedingly , com- the following notes certain dates from 
plicated. A numl^er of old and com- tho middle of the period (1755). 
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other powers in addition to Ms original functions. He can, 
therefore, of course, only personally administer his Judicial 
office in the most important cases. Beside him, the Master 
of the Eolls' holds a separate court „ as Vice-Chancellor; his 
Masters in Chancery become counsellors making reports upon 
the higher judicial and official business. The rest of the 
enormous mass of business is carried on as usual in permanent 
offices. The Lord Chancellors, who go out of office with the 
parties, exercise, as such, no important influence upon the 
administration, but they hawe the patronage of a very large 
number of highly paid offices. (1) 

2. The Lord Treasurer in the eighteenth century appears as 
a rule the leading Minister of State. As the Low^er House 
disposes of the national purse, a strong representation of the 
commoners was necessary in this department. Since George 
I., therefore, the powers of the Lord Treasurer w’^ere made over 
to a body, consisting of — 

(1) A First Lord Commissioner^ either a peer or a commoner. 

(2) Three or four Junior Lords ; among them, if possible, a 
Scotch and an Irish member. 

(3) The Chancellor of the Emeliequer, who is the second 
principal member of the commission, and always a member of 
the Lower House. This constitution of the central depart- 
ments as a hoard is, howwer, now merely a nucleus for the 
formation of a number of higher offices. The First Lord has 
as a rule, as i3residing minister, the general control of the 
administration, without any special connection with tlie 

(1) The department of the Lord Lord Chancellor^’ consisted in 17,ln of 
Chancellor with its permanent bnreana the Lord Chancellor, the Earl of liard- 
is scarcely materially altered by a wicke (at a salary of £2100 and fees; 
change of party ministries. It is greatly together more than £70()0 , the .Uastor 
to the honour of the ruling class, and of the Eolls, twehh? masters in Chan* 
of the legal profession, that this great eery, a principal registrar, the Duke of 
Giiancelior has always preserved the St. Albans, with two tiepnties, tin,' 
spirit of judicial administration. Out ’ clerk of the hanaper (the Duke of 
of regard to the Upper House, in which Chandos) and dejuities, etc, (more 
he presides, the Lord Chancellor is ' than one hundred oiUcial s in permaTn,uit 
now always raised to the hereditary ' service). Tlie Duchy of !,auicaster eon- 
peerage. At times this office also is tains an imitation of th.e Chaucorv on 
put into commission, and then a com- , , a small scale, aitoge.her about thirty 
missionary speaker of the Upper House . sineeure's. * * 

is appointed. • The great Court of the 
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financial deimrtmeiit. The Junior Lords are confidential 
men selected from Parliament, who confine themselves to 
counter-signing important decrees. The head of the finance 
department is the Chancellor of the Exchequer alone. If 
the Premier (First Lord of the Treasury) is a memher of 
the Lower House, he can he at the same time Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; if he is a peer, the offices are always distinet.(2) 

3. The Lord President of the Cotmcil loses with the council 
his former importance. His office is an honorary one, like 
that of a minister without a portfolio, and of itself is of no 
decisive influence upon State business. 

4. The Lord Privy Seal seals the orders or w^arrants for the 
great seal, and accordingly is a controller of the ministerial 
course of business, without a sejparate administrative depart- 
ment, 

5. The Lord Chamherlain's fxmotions are those of superinten- 
dent and censor of theatres. 

6. The o&ce of Lord High Consfahle h.B>s ceB^seA to enist 

7. The Earl Marshal is head of the Herald’s Office. 

8. The office of the Lord High Admiral has resigned its 
judicial business to the Court of Admiralty ; for the admini- 

(2) Tbe department of tlie Treasury eacli with a deputy ; several officers of 
includes, as a rule, the Prime Minister, the Exchequer department, the 
First Lord of the Treasury, and the of the Exchequer (H. Walpole), pay- 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer, in the masters, and so on. In the year 1780 
capacity of minister of finance. The the auditor of the Exchequer received 
old Exchequer still continues as a very as pay £14,060, each of the four 
cumbrous general financial control with tellers £7038, the clerk of the pells 
numerous offices, which are now in £7597. To the account side belong* 
great measure sinecures for members twelve for the most j)art very ancient 
of Parliament, and in part also are offices. Still more numerous are the 
feudal hereditary offices. In the year independently formed under-depart- 
3755 the Treasury consisted of a First ments of the Treasury; the upper custom 
Lord, the Duke of Newcastle (£8000), office, the general excise office, the salt 
three Jimior Lords (the Earl of llarling- commission, stamp office, land-tax 
ton, Viscount Dupplin, E. Nugent), commission, general post-office, and 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer : mint. Certain heads of the under 
(Legge). The Exchequer consisted departments (such as the department 
of the auditor (the Earl of Lincoln), of the demesnes and forests, and the 
the clerk of the pells (Sir Edward Wai- board of works) received occasionally 
pole),the /owr tellers (the Earl of Mac-*- a seat in the cabinet. Including the 
clesfield, Hon. T.^fownshend, Viscount under departments, tlie whole staff ^Yas 
Boyston, and H.^'Walpole), each with ■ so enormous, that the Treasury alone 
a deputy ; the tico chamberlains^ Sir included about half of the whole civil 
S. Stewart, and Sir W. Ashburhham, service. 
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strative control, an Admiralty Office has been formed, eon- 
fiisting of a First Lord of the Admiralty, and sis Junior Lords 
with a deliberative vote ; all of whom go out of office with the 
ministry. (3) 

9, 10. The Lord High Steward as active chief, and the 
Lord Chamherlain iox covad department of the wardrobe, 
chaplains, physicians, etc.,, belong entirely to the royal house- 
hold. 

11. The Ordnance Office has consisted unchanged since 
Charles the Second’s time, of the Master of the Ordnance, 
and five members, usually of Parliament, all changing with 
the ministry. (4) 

Still retaining their names, titles, pay and fees, four chief 
■departments of State have sprung from the old great offices, 

(1) A 2mncipal Department of State and Finance. 

(^) A Department of the Lord Chancellor. 

(3) An Admiralty. 

(4) An Ordnance Department. 

To these departments are added others, which are formed 
by dividing the department of the Secretary of State. From 
the original position of a cabinet-councillor, the Secretary of 
State came to conduct correspondence in the name of the 
Xing with the local boards touching measm-es of internal 
government and police, and to correspond witii foreign envoys 
and foreign cabinets, — functions which, in consequence of the 
altered position of the cabinet, were inseparable from parlia- 

(3) The Admiralty Department con- administration of those times. The 

iSisted in 1755 of seven lords com- dnke was Master of tlie Ordnance witli 
missioniers (£1000). To this depart- £3000 salary^ £1825 travelling ex- 
ment belongs a list of six admirals, penses, £1000 representation money, 
nine vice-admirals, six rear-admirals, and £2000 as colonel of the foot guards 
and 237 captains. The Navy Com- (besides £7000 as plenipotentiary of 
mission consisted of a comptroller of the Netherlands, £10,000 as commander 
the navy, nine higher officials, and of two armies, £10,000 us commander of 
thirteen local boards for the arsenals; the Dutch troops, £15,000 percentage 
the victnailing department of the navy from the liired soldiery, £5000 pension ; 
•consisted of seven commissioners, the the Duchess held four court offices and 
treasurer of the navy, etc. a pension together amounting to 

(4) The department of Master of £0500). The military branch of the 

the Ordnance existed formerly under ordnance office includes a chief of the 
the Duke of lltirlborough in a manner ’ engineers, eight directors, etc., and the 
that at once gives an idea, of the Whig whole artillery, , , , 
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mentary party government. Immediately after tMe Eevoliition, 
the Secretaryship of State, as an important office for a 
high peer belonging to the dominant party, was divided be- 
tween a first and second secretary. Under George I, the first 
Secretary of State, Lord Townshend, was even regarded as 
Prime Minister, After the union with Scotland, a third 
Secretary of State was appointed, for Scottish affairs ; but 
his office was abolished after 1746. In the year 1768 a third 
Secretary of State was created for the American colonies, but 
his officewvas abolished in 1781. Meanwhile, by arrangement 
between the two chief Secretaries of State, a division of the 
business was effected, into a north and south dej)artment. In 
the year 1781 a systematic division into a home department 
and a foreign department was at last effected. In the year 
1794 the relations with Prance necessitated again the appoint- 
ment of a third Secretary of State, for w^ar, to whom in 1801 
was entrusted also the administration of the colonies. Ac- 
cordingly at the close of the period, out of the Secretaryshi];) 
of State there had proceeded three further chief principal 
secretaryships. 

(5) A Frbicijpal Secjrtary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, (5) 

(6) A Principal Secretary of State for the Foreign Depart- 
ment^ to wffiom the diplomatic and consular system was sub- 
ordinated. (6) 


(5) About the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century the Secretaiyship of 
State still forms a whole in the sense 
that the geographical division pre« 
dominates, and the division of business 
is subordinate. To the northern depart- 
ment belong nine envoys and ministers 
plenipotentiary, to the southern depart- 
ment a like number, added to . these 
twenty-hve consuls, twenty agents for 
the colonies, etc. Tlie pay of a Secre- 
tary of State was in 1795 :fixed at 
£(>000, whilst under Elizabeth it had 
only amounted to £100 with free table. 
Since the systematic separation of the 
Secretaryship of State for the -Home 
Department and for Foreign Affairs, 
since 1782, the home department con- 


sists in a very simple form of the Princi- 
pal Secretary, two under Secretaries of 
State and a moderate staff of clerks. 
Connected with it is a series of func- 
tions concerning the administration of 
penal justice, which with us in Ger- 
many are assigned to the ministry of 
justice, whilst in England the office of 
Lord Obancellor is essentially coniined 
to the province of civil justice. By 
being eombined with the home depart- 
ment, criminal prosecutions and the 
carrying out of the sentence of the law 
especially gained a more elastic form. 

(0) The foreign department coixsisted 
since 1782 likewise of one Princi]xal 
Secretary, two under secretaries, etc. 
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(g) A Princiipal Secretarp of State for Wan mid the Colonies' 
(since 1816 principally confln to the aciniimstratioii of the 
'Colonies). ; (7) • ■ • 

Every secretary of State has as a rule two seeretariesj 
who here receive the title oi under semtarij. But still the 
secretaries of State in the eye of the law are only considered 
as one person; the distribution of business among them is^ 
accordingly, a matter of administrative arrangement. 

In the nineteenth century, I may say at once, this process 
has been continued by the further division of the Secretary- 
ship of State, and by the formation of central boards for new 
branches of a newly organized administration by parliamentary 
legislation (parliamentary boards). There have been added 
in particular — 

(8) 4 /or War who combines the old ordnance 

office and sundry under departments in a single ministerial 
department. 

(9) A Secy^etary of State for India, after the older controlling 
office for the government of India had develoxDed into a bureau- 
cratic ministerial department. 

(10) A Chief Secretary of State for Ireland. 

From an extension of the poor office in our own day a 
central board has proceeded for the modern system of local 
administration by district boards {Local Government Board), 
Under the name of committees of the Privy Council, a Minister 
for Trade and a Minister of National Education have been 

(7) The department of Secretary for general department of war. Here as- 
the Colonies and War was so consti- in all administrations of public money 
ttitecl, that sometimes the colonies were the salaries were exceedingly high, and 
the chief, and the war administration were further increased by the balances 
the secondary department, and some- which the officials in consequence of 
times I'iee versa. To the colonial depart- long delay in payments often retained 
ment belonged, in 1755, an Auditor- in their hands for years and could 
General of the Plantations (H. W’" alpoie), make use of. The Paymaster- General , 
twenty-one governors with vice-govern- for instance, in 1781 had £::>061 salary, 
ors, commanding officers, judges, and but his balances for the twelve preced- 
aitornies-general. The paid army was ing years amounted to £558,898. The 
in 1755 under two civil chiefs of second chief clerk had £460, which by fees 
grade, the Secretary at War, and the rose: to £7159. A survey for this 
Paymaster-General. The Secretary at time is given by Goisier, Geschichto 
War (Henry Fox), and the Paymaster- Grossbrittanischen der- Kriegsmacht”' 
General (W. Pitt), form together the (1784). 
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created. All new formations, however, follow tlie burean- 
cratic system of departments. According to the arrangement 
of the cabinet for the time being, moreover, the Postmaster- 
G-eneral, the Paymaster-General, the Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, and other officials of the second order can be 
favoured with a seat in the cabinet, and be also made 
members of the cabinet without portfolios, so that in the last 
century the number of members with a voice in the cabinet 
fluctuates between 10 and 17, and as a rule between 12 and 
15. As well with regard to an- easier arrangement in distri- 
buting the places in the ministry, as also with regard to the 
necessity of giving an elastic form to the ministerial adminis- 
tration in an era of reforms, the determining of the com- 
petence of the central boards by law has been avoided as 
much as possible, the distribution of business among all 

secretaries of State being rather regarded as a matter 
purely of internal administration ; and in other respects also 
a definition of the department by the legislature has been 
avoided as much as possible/^' 

** This question of constitutional cially treated by Gneist, Gesetz und 
law, wMcli has been the object of much Budget (1870. Abhandliing, ii.). 
-discussion in Germany, has been spe- 
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CHAPTEE LV. 

jfomation d ^arli'amentani 

As the dependence of the central Government upon Parliament 
has led in logical consistency to changes of ministries, sO' 
also the ascendancy of the Lower House led to the fixed 
organization of two parliamentary parties, which have since 
the beginning of this epoch alternately taken the reins of 
Government, the coalition ministries formed of both j)arties 
each time representing only a short period. 

This party formation is the expression of the fixed political 
and social order, as it had now" become perfected. It pre- 
supposes a constitution recognized by all parties, the nncon- 
tested position of a ruling class, and the internal harmony 
in the intermediate links of local Government, as well as the 
blending of the executive power with an ecclesiastical system 
recognized as a national Church. So soon as this unity in 
head and limbs has been attained, the fundamental conceptions 
of the State appear in the simplest possible form as two parties. 

The philosophical ideals of a perfect political system, 
which without party strife shall unite together the natural 
diversities of a j)opular will to a one-minded and undivided 
will — be it republic or monarchy, democracy or aristocracy — 
are based on a misconception of human nature. Man, as a 
sentient animal, with his various necessities, is at all times 
and in all places dependent upon the outward goods of nature, 
the.acq[uisition, possession, and enjoyment of wrhich invariably 
forges a chain of relations of dependence, w"hich in innumerable 
combinations form the firm strata of society, in which the 
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individual mtli his family, and every wider community finds 
itself planted and bound in perpetual conflict with the 
interests of others. In this perpetual struggle for existenee^- 
in the constant endeavour to possess and to enjoy, to exclude 
others from this possession and enjoyment, and in the con- 
stant interest in getting rid of or diminishing personal depen- 
dence, and in consolidating and extending the dependence of 
others, every nation attains and asserts the greatest possible 
measure of human liberty only in subordination to the absolute 
commands of a moral law in the Church and of a fixed' 
external legal order in the State. 

After bitter struggles the English nation had at last suc- 
ceeded in reconciling the violent antagonism between society^ 
State, and Church by internal perfection of structural cohesion. 
But that which had been thus united was and remained a 
twofold organism, built up of political and social elements, 
in the whole as in part, and therefore in as constant movement 
as the life of the individual, and on that very account the 
subject of a double conception and double direction of effort, 
according as the State is looked at from above or from 
below, according as the necessary unity of the political will, 
or the free will of the individual is taken as the starting 
point, according as the sovereign right of the supreme ruler, 
or the rights and liberties of the people are regarded as the 
highest principle of the whole. In the Long Parliament of 
Charles II. the great pjarties had become definitely distinct. 
The web of religions and political views, obscure in the 
civil wars and in the time of the Eepublic, has now become 
disentangled into two fundamental systems, which since 1680 
find their popular expression in the party names of Whigs 
and Tories. As since the days of Magna Charta, with the 
development of self-government, of the Great Council and of 
Parliaments, the English conception of domestic policy is. 
characterised by practically grappling with its immediate 
tasks, so after two generations of conflict between the- ex- 
tremes of Puritan and High Church theories, the pre- 
dominating conception returned to that realistic tendency. 
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wliicli conceives of and formniates political questions purely 
according to the experiences of its own past. 

The united gentry had overcome' James IL , The constitii-: 
tions of Parliament, the county, and the corporations, as well 
.as ., the whole' legal, system of the ■ country, was declared to 
be inviolable by royal prerogative. The mutuality of the 
relation of rights and duties between the peoide and the 
Crown had, owing to the open breach of it on one side, again 
come to be clearly understood, and enforced as an original 
contract between King and people. The inviolability of 
tbe popular rights had even been sanctioned by the expulsion 
of a dynasty, and the legality of this event had become 
a necessary condition of the existing constitution. In the 
eyes of the one party this appeared to be the highest jDrinciple 
of civil liberty in the State : — ^the right of resistance to the 
Crown in the event of unconstitutional encroachments; 
resistance — the watchword of the Whigs. 

On the other hand, it is after all only the ruling class that 
actually exercises political rights. It controls the central 
administration through Parliament and the county through 
the office of justice of the j)eace. It needs accordingly a sanc- 
tioning authority in order to command the obedience of the 
lower classes. The million does not regard it as a ruler in its 
own right ; it merely exercises its powders in the name of the 
King in Parliament and the King in council. Only as far as 
the reigning class itself obeys a moral law, wffiich is incor- 
porated for all classes alike in the Church of England, is a 
moral use of its power guaranteed ; as on the other side for 
the mass of the people obedience arises not so much from a 
commandment of reason as from a feeling of duty and belief. 
In the eyes of the other party the highest principle wus 

Throne and Altar f or rather, with an intentional reversion 
of the words, Church and Crown — the watchword of the Tories."^ 

tile civil war Cavaliers and Exclusion Bill Petitioners and Ab- 
Eoundlieads were distinguished; in horrers ; and immediately following 
the. movements of the Piestoration, , these, Whigs and Tories, ‘which were 
Hoyalists and Presbyterians, the, court , first used as terms of contempt at the 
and country party ; at the timenf the elections of 1680 . 
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Botli party principles are reflexes of one and the same 
■condition of things, linked together like the actual State and 
society in England. They are the conflicting creeds of the 
Middle Ages, which survive in a higher development in these 
parties: in the Tories the idea, inherited from the Ohtirohj 
of the necessity of a firmly established permanent executive 
power as the basis of civil order ; in the Whigs the confederate 
ideas of the Germanic community as the basis of constitu- 
tional liberties. The political ideas which in the Middle 
Ages were divided heiwem impermin sacerdotiimi have 
now become fundamental conceptions within the political 
unity of the State. Both parties accordingly recognize each 
other, however far their ideas concerning the development of 
the constitution and the policy of the administration may 
differ. 

Under the names of Whigs and Tories, throughout the whole 
of the eighteenth century, the wealthy classes gave the 
Government its policy — closely bound up with hereditary 
family traditions and the social interests of the gentry. The 
battle cries of the parties were at the commencement of the 
century still resistance and non-resistance ; then the Stuarts 
and Hanover, then the American war, and then the Erench 
revolution. During the greater part of the century the Whig 
Government, with its recollections of the encroachments of the 
Crown, was on the whole in an ascendency ; during the last 
decades of that century, when the obedience of the lower 
classes was distrusted, the Tory Government decidedly pre- 
dominated. But both parties are primarily factors of the 
ruling class, with great noble families at their heads. In the 
'parliamentary elections a fluctuating majority is seen in the 
wider circles of the gentry and the enfranchised middle classes, 
w^hich is not accidental, but in visible connection with neces- 
sary movements of the legislation, and the financial and foreign 
policy. Naturally, the views of the individual regarding the 
State are determined by individual experiences of life and by 
the general tendencies of the human mind; in this sense a 
Whig or Tory tendency may be found in every social group 
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.and. in ,:ewy indiYidual..' , England's past lias displayed in 
tMs matter two-sided view, in exceedingly ricli and vivid 
pictures, in wMcli sometimes fear of unbridled licence " in 
the people, and sometimes fear of ''encroachments " of the 
Government obtained the upper hand. 

The reasons urged in support of these theories are in 
harmony with the state of culture of the times. The theo- 
logical reasons, from the standpoint of the Episcopalians and 
the Puritans, had in the course of the civil war and the Be- 
public become much secularized. What still remained of them 
after the Eestoration is less an expression of religions convic- 
tion, than the affected party language of a political clergy. 
The theory then prevailing derives the system of political 
government from the nature of mankind. On the one side, 
from the nature of freewill, was evolved the theory of " State 
contract," which in Locke's system is an abstraction of the 
English county and parliamentary constitufcion ; on the other 
side a system of inherited "authority" is derived from the 
feeling of dependence and from the necessity of government 
which inevitably results from the nature of society. The 
influence of wealth upon the form of the State had not as 
yet in England attained to a systematic conception, but still 
lived in the consciousness of the nation as an important factor, 
after the experiences of the constitutional struggles. Jri 
Hobbes, the fundamental conception is clearly abstracted from 
the impressions of the civil war. This empirically national 
tendency has, since the seventeenth century, given both 
parties an historical point of view, the standard of W'hicli on 
the one side was the sovereign power of the Norman kings, and 
on the other the traditional liberty of the Saxon communities. 
But the enormous number of luecedents was subjected to 
such a various classification according to previously adopted 
points of view, that even history, under the hands of partizans, 
changed its form, and the experiences of the past were no sure 
guide for the present."^^ 

For tlie tlieological reasons I -may , , century stands essentially upon ration- 
refer to Oliap. xxxv* Tlio eighteentix ^ alistic gx’ouncL Tiie theories then pre- 
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Tliongli the leading spirits both in Church and State 
regularly move in one party direction,, yet the policy of both 
parties was limited by the administration of justice, and its 
further development into jurisprudence. The conservative 
feature of the eonstitution of Parliament, which accumulates 
customary law and statutes from generation to generation, 
and makes all changes in them dependent upon the agree- 
ment of all three factors of the legislature, had left behind a 
positive system of legal j)rinciples, which in definiteness left 
much, in specialty little, to be desired. Upon this given basis 
both parties found their hold. Both alike condemned the 
Stuarts’ treatment of the tribunals, and by tacit agreement- 
put an end to the abuse of the judicial power to serve party 
ends. With this century there begins for England a new era 
of judicial purity. A feeling engendered of bitter experience 
withheld the parties from meddling with the time-honoured 
constitution of the tribunals, and the legal institutions. In 
them was found the buttress of public and private law, as 

valent basing government upon tbe the Upper House a highly respectable 
nature of the human will, do not so genealogical tree ; its pious forgeries 
entirely in England, as on the Conti- " reach back even into the thirteentii 
nent, overlook the fact that the State century {modus tenendi parUamentum), 
is no product of the abstract \vill, but ** Thus, in our country,’’ says Macau- 
that it rests like the individual man lay, “ the dearest interests of parties 
upon the basis of property and labom*, have frequently been staked on the 
and upon the needs, interests, classes, results of the researches of antiquaries, 
and ranks thereby produced. For this The inevitable consequence was, that 
reason, in the seventeenth century, the our antiquaries conducted ^their re- 
historical method began. In this direc- searches in the spirit of x^artisans. It 
tion the works of Selden, Prynne, is therefore not surprising tliat those 
Cotton, and others are of lasting value, who have written concerning the limits 
but they hold too much to the ex- of prerogative and liberty in the old 
ternal appearance of the precedents. polity of England should have gene- 
The one-sided deductions which (for rally showni the temper, not of judges, 
instance) Brady and his school drew but of angry and uncandid advocates, 
fi'om true facts, made it a national . . Witli such feelings, both parties 
duty to argue away the whole form of looked into the chronicles of the Middle 
the Norman State by assigning to old Ages. Both readily found wiiat they 
indefinite expressions the later par- sought, and both obstinately refused to 
liameniary meaning, taking certain see anything but what they sought” 
maxims from the connection subsisting C*' History of England,” c. I.). A x^rin- 
between various generations, and bind- cipal magazine for these arguments is 
ing them together by the logic of later Tyrrell, Bibliotheca Juridiea, 169-1. 
jurisx)rudence. This picture, devoid As to the English party literatm-e 
as it w^as of perspective, was called in generally, of. B. v. Mold, “ Litteratur 
England the ‘Miistory of law.”, It . der StaatsAVissenschaften,” vol. ii. x>p- 
has found for the Lower as well as for seq. 
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well as a judicial firmness of character, which among the 
conflicts of the day established and developed the existing 
law. The commentators upon English law endeavour to 
shape their matter in some measure according to principal 
points of view and maxims. Erom laws, precedents, and 
leading judgments there becomes formed a continually pro- 
gressing, judge-made law, similarly to the manner in which 
the Eoman jurisprudence developed its law from the ratio and 
from an originally scanty legislation. A systematic support 
was finally given to it by Blackstone’s celebrated commenta- 
ries.*** The chief merits of this work are impartiality and 
perspicuous and pleasing description, together with a wonder- 
ful optimism of feeling which could, in a time of the open 
corruption of a Wliig administration, form an ideal of the 
English constitution. Although the real practical basis of 
the English political life, self-gOYernment and the adminis- 
trative organism are only fragmentarily treated, yet this 
treatise has, owing to its connection with a classical educa- 
tion and Montesquieu’s division of powers, entirely influ- 
enced continental ideas of the English constitution down to 
-the present day. 

*** The party colouring of the Ms- partiality wliicli pays due deference to 
torical, philosophical, and religions con- the constitutional advocates of both 
•ception gave the legal profession, which parties, and after weighing the pros 
was kept distinct from both univefsi- and cons, the facts and the reasons, tlie 
ties, its high importance for the public precedents of ancient times, the Middle 
law. But as the decisions and grounds Ages, and modern times, draws con- 
fer the decisions of the Englis^lx jwm elusions according to the custom of 
in their great collections were the judicial office. The clearness and 
inaccessible to the Continent, the elegance of the treatise have made 
systematic compilation in Blackstone Blackstone the centre of w’hat is called 
became almovst the only source of know- English constitutional law. And the 
ledge for the European world. Its modern science of constitutional law 
merits do not lie in comprehensive his- has not advanced in England much 
torical investigation, nor in depth of beyond commentaries on Blackstone, 
philosophic theories, but in the iin- 
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CHAPTEE LVL 

/®ficorg an& practice of ^arlfawnutarB ^ailB ©ofaemment, 

Paety iclealS; like those of a concentrated popular will, cannot 
be realized without a constant appeal to social forces and 
interests, which are at all times difficult to concentrate upon 
one aim. For every important measure, necessitated by the 
position of State or society, the cabinet needs in this constitu- 
tion the consent of a majority in both Houses of Parliament, 
which involves a very high degree of self-control, subordin- 
ation, and discipline, such as in Parliaments can only be 
acquired by a continuous discharge of the ardna mgotki 
regni, and in the constituencies only by firm cohesion and 
by similarity of bases, as well as by the habit of common 
activity. 

Every revolution, even the most justifiable and successful 
one, is a misfortune for a nation, because it shakes those 
cohesions and habits to their foundation, partially breaks 
through them, and occasions a storm of all the elements of 
social contrasts, the waves of which are scarcely calmed 
down in a single generation. It was a blessing for the nation 
that the greatest statesman of the time, William III., with 
the cool glance of a helmsman, steered the tempest-tossed 
barque of the State for half a generation. During this critical 
time the Crown still retained in its hand the initiative 
and the appointment of the ministers, even in spite of six 
changes of the cabinet, and an enforced regard to the 
party combinations in the Upper and Lov^er House. The 
great Prince of Orange did not succeed in gaining the thanks 
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and acknowledgments of the parties, the sympathies of the 
nation, or even any appreciation of his policy. 

With William’s death this leadership ceases, and the 
return of the sway of the noble parties, which was so dis- 
astrous in former centuries, is now combined with the party- 
system of the financially powerful Lower House. Under the 
Taciilating Anne, party policy was so closely bound up with 
the interests of families and factions, that the constitutional 
ideals of both parties are sought for in vain. Upon the 
banner of the Whigs is emblazoned : Septennial Parliaments ; 
the French war; the old commercial policy; no Popery. 
Upon the Tory banner : Triennial Parliaments ; opposition to 
the French war, to protective duties, and limitations of trade ; 
union with the Catholic faction in England, and with the 
national party in Ireland. Even the glory of the English 
arms is only reckoned as a party factor. The leading men 
are either without moral worth, or their great qualities are 
blended with meanness, as in the case of Marlborough. At 
Anne’s death the return of the Stuarts seems almost to turn 
upon an intrigue of the nobility, which was frustrated by a 
counter-intrigue. 

It was only on the accession of the House of Hanover 
(1714) that the permanent ascendency of the great noble 
party, which had stood at the head of the resistance to the 
Stuarts, was secured. And with the consciousness of its 
decided superiority, the great noble league also regained a 
feeling of responsibility for the welfare of the country. But 
to gain the Parliamentary majorities necessary for the con- 
duct of the political Government, the noble league had no 
longer at its command the old resom-ces and ways of the 
monarchy, but only a shrewdly calculated exercise of the 
ministerial patronage of honours and offices, a cai-eful utiliza- 
tion of personal and local interests, together with a strict 
party discipline for gaining and maintaining majorities. It 
was not easy to accustom English politicians, whose feeling 
of individual independence, and whose obstinacy are not less 
decided than 'those of the Germans, to that strict subord te.- 
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■ation under a party rule wMch is tlie essential condition of 
a parliamentary party Government. It required more than 
a whole generation^ before the schooling of parliamentary 
parties under the discipline of an acknowledged leader was 
comj)lete. The extension of the periods for, which Parlia- 
ments were summoned from three to seven years by the 
Septennial Act (1 George I. ch. 2, c. 38), was very conducive 
to this end. Down to the ministry of the younger Pitt, 
intrigue and desertion is an only too frequent phenomenon 
in the party. But the actual necessity for a concentrated 
will in the conduct of the State, and the charm of jDolitical 
power at last solved this problem also.^ 

This Whig Government continued for nearly fifty years, 
and by systematically availing itself of all the i)owers of 
Government, succeeded in mastering the Tory opposition, 
consisting of country squires and clergy. But in doing this 
it certainly lost the ideal foundation of its party policy, now 
that its principle of resistance had lost its object. It is 
now nothing more than a combination of great noble families, 
which by agreement with the borough interests maintains 
a majority in the Lower House; but on that very account 
gradually splits up into intriguing coteries. The nation, 
however, accustoms itself to the ways of a party Government. 
Walpole’s administration again strives for the systematic 
advancement of material interests, and deserves well of the 

with every change of situation form, is difficult enough, even at the 

the experience ’was repeated, tliat with- jjresent day, and every initiated per- 

in this fixed rigid framework of public son knows what difficulties, now as 

law a . cabinet of mlidarity^ in close formerly, the apparently omnij)otent 

-connection with both Houses of Parlia- Prime Minister has to overcome, not 

nieiit, hfld become an absolute neces- only above and below, but also in the 

sity, because without it any movement circle of Ms own colleagues, before he 

in the political body did not appear succeeds in inducing a cabinet of a 

possible. The tremendous difficulty of dozen capable men, every one of w'hom 

gaining for every important measure has his own system, his own past, and 

the consent of many hundred in- his own future, to unite in adopting 

telligent, influential, and independent resolutions. That eternal problem, how 

men, causes a clumsiness in a govern- in a free vState to blend the diversities 

ment by party, ’which only English , of individual wills togetlier into one 
emergy, with its party discipline in the united and single will of the State, 

form of a cabinet has, in the course of is concentrated "in an English cabinet 

two generations, overcome. Real pro- , hs in a focus, 
gress, even in this more ipracticable ; 
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country, ■whose commerce, finances, and general prosperity it 
promotes. But in all personal relations intrigue and a 
commercial spirit predominated. The method of hrihery m 
Parliament fii-st of all showed itself in the form of “retain- 
ing fees ” for the Scotch members, and developed itself further 
into direct money payments, pensions, and sinecures. The 
rule of George I. and George II. allowed this manipu- 
lation of parliamentary majorities to proceed. Their Ger- 
man electorate was more intelligible to both than were the 
mysteries of the English Parliament. George I. did not even 
Imow the English language. Their civil list was punctually- 
paid ; the Whig Government did not even disdain to pay’- 
every mistress of George I. £10,000. The extension of the 
duration of Parliament from three to seven years, the im- 
moderate personal pretensions of the members of Parliament, 
and the overgrowth of conflicts of privilege, as at the time of 
the Eestoration are all characteristic features of this period 
of development of party government. In the interior of the 
country, throughout aU these changes, the local government 
pm-sued a steady comrse, and this habit of common action 
begins again to react upon the Parliament. 

George III. (1760-1820) ascended the throne with the 
firm resolve to break down the party government he found 
existing, and to assert the personal will of the monarch in 
the State. But in order to defy a party government which 
had consolidated itself for two generations, there would have 
been requisite a commanding intellect, the solution of a great 
national task, and a judicious choice of prominent men, who 
were really fitted for the leading offices in Parliament. But 
the youthful monarch faded during the first twenty years 
of these attempts, quite as much in measures as in the 
lack of competent men. George III. certainly succeeded, 
by his personal adherents (the King’s friends), in perpetually 
thwarting the sway of the parliamentary parties, and more 
than once, though with the best intentions, he injured the 
true interests of the State. But all the less did he succeed 
in defeating the estabMshed power of the noble parties; ill- 
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timed endeavours of tliis kind even compelled him to accept 
for the first time a united ministry (1782) against his openly 
/declared wilL 

Blit, nevertheless, the King had again become a positive 
factor in the State-system, and regained influence "when, in 
conjunction with the regenerated parties, he began to pursue 
popular aims. Such tasks had again arisen for the English 
Government with the war against the American colonies ; 
the highest tasks ' arose in the gigantic struggle against the 
French revolution. It was certainly only after the Crown 
entered once more into the struggle of the parties that the 
epoch of great statesmen begins, with whose names modern 
European opinion of the English constitution is intimately 
bound lip. Even in this time the position of the parties 
remains a labyrinth of personal relations, and the system of 
corruption spreads, after the accession of George IIL, from 
the Lower House to the small boroughs. The real task of 
George the Third's life, as that of his statesmen, was only 
found in the great struggle against France, the social revolu- 
tion in which country was diametrically opposed to the inmost 
nature of English society. In the period of this struggle 
Pitt's commanding intellect was at the head of a well-disci- 
plined party, which, hand in hand with the King and the 
masses of the people, wielded a safe majority in the Lower 
House and an enormous political powder, until the national 
cause triumphed (1815). 

There is certainly a curious contm-diction in the fact that 
every new contribution to historical literature and memoirs 
brings to light new w^’eaknesses in the times and in the men 
who adorn the acknowledged zenith of parliamentary govern- 
ment. But the reasons for this phenomenon are invariably 
contained in the nature of a self-governing society, and are 
accordingly repeated in every analogous period, and in the 
period of glory in every republic. The party government 
then in power, which required for every important act of 
Government the siii>port of social forces, found itself face to 
face with a new and serious necessity. Now that it was no 
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longer practicable, in view of the powerful influence of the 
press, to buy the votes of individual members of Parliament, 
the parties at this time began to gain and to maintain the 
constituencies by artificial means. The immediately effectual 
means, that of employing the police-power and the '' super- 
intending power of the State to i)romote ministerial elections, 
of which the constitutional ministers of the Coiitineiit soon 
learnt to make use in order to defend their position, -was 
denied to England. As the system of self-government, and 
the administrative jurisdiction did not permit of any threats 
of ^^disadvantages'' to influence the elections in favour of 
the Government, there remained nothing left but the promise 
of “ advantages "—a kind of bribery— certainly not for private 
interest, but for the purpose of carrying through a system of 
government considered to be right. A broad field for this was 
furnished by the small boroughs and Scotch constituencies, 
so that at the turning-point of the century the disbursements 
of the borough-mongers " were reckoned at £1,200,000, in 
which system the rich self-made ''nabobs” of the citizen- 
class vied with the country gentry. It is this system which 
disfigures the most glorious epoch of parliamentary govern- 
ment, and ever afresh brings before our eyes the fact that 
the real Parliament was in no wise a mirror of virtue, and 
that the mere history of the party systems, party men, and 
their great mass of family connections, with ail human w^eak- 
nesses and jealousies, scarcely allows of the greatness of this 
political system in its full development being understood or 
even dreamt of. And yet it has probably never been different 
in any free constitution. Eest and progress in the State alike 
demand in such a constitution a spontaneous |)arty activity 
when in conflict with the antagonistic party, which brings 
society in wider and wider spheres into a state of discomfort, 
or else excites its deepest passions. This continual bringing 
together of a number of individuals to a unity of will, neces- 
sitates the employment of artificial party means, the subor- 
dination of the individual: will to the iron discipline of party, 
and so much resignation’ on -the part of the individual, scT 
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many feelings of vexation, and so mncli self-clenial on the 
one side, and disappointmvsnt on the other, that the period 
of a free State is never a time of comfort and contentment 
for society. The mutual public criticism of party views may 
lead to undivided blame, but never to undivided recognition, 
for the test of character to which every person in a party- 
conflict is subjected is passed even by the best men of the 
time only according to the measui’e of human faculty. Such 
a system of government in its final result cannot be estimated 
by the position of a party government and pai'ty men at any 
given moment, but must be studied by the light of the whole 
movement of the State, of the whole character of the people, 
and of the whole result. 

This external result is certainly a magnificent develoiDment 
of the British power in all quarters of the globe, a progressive 
expansion of its warlike and commercial powder in close bond 
of union with each other. And in its internal character also 
this period has in the main, as regards steadfastness and 
fidelity towards recognized truths, done more than other 
times and nations. On that very account the qualities of the 
apyatoQ TrXovTog and the apxaXa aperh come unmistakably 
into the foreground. It is a thorough aristocratic govern- 
ment with its bright and its dark sides, certainly the best 
aristocratic government in the history of mankind, though 
in no way capable of application to other nations, in the 
absence of the previous conditions upon which it arose. 

Note to Chapter LVI . — The Con- stitutions, defects to wMch. the other 
tinental views coneerning the system of had been blind, and doubted altogether 
parlianmitary government were always a lOjerty, that was so difficult to es- 
infliienced by the state of things exist- plain. The exaggerated admii’ation 
ing in those times, and among those for England was followed by an eqi'^-i-diy 
nations that turned their attention to exaggerated depreciation of it. The 
it ; accordingly they form a history of good had been sought where it wus not 
their own. We must not only test in to be found, and it was thought proper 
historians what they have found, but to deny its existence because it was 
still more what they have sought. not found where it had been errone- 

There was a period which regarded ously sought. Curiously enough, it was 
England as the pattern of a political a foreigner, Be Lolme, who was the 
State, in wiiose constitutional forms first to call the attention of tlie English 
the whole secret of its liberty and its to the secret charms and benefits of 
fortune was said to lie. There came their constiUition” (Jochmann's “Ee- 
another period, which discovered liquien,” ii. 134). 
nothing but defects in the same in- - Not so much in the period of great 
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parties and party leaders, as in a 
inucli less brilliant time, did the Eng- 
lish constitution produce ineffaGeable 
impressions upon the Continent, which 
were visible even before the middle of 
the much-agitated eighteenth century. 
There lie behind these the first move- 
ments of the upper classes to gain an 
active share in State government ; and 
most of all, where the bureaucracy had 
established itself earliest and in the 
most rigid form — in France. The ver- 
dict upon England was thus of neces- 
sity one-sided, like every view which 
seeks something that is wanting. Here 
was found a powerful and respected 
nobility, elected Parliaments, liberty 
in the commune, liberty of speech, and 
liberty of the press. These were the 
demderaia. The real origin of the 
English constitution and its social bases 
were unknown to Montesquieu. But 
he supplied the deficiencies with bril- 
liant versatility and French perspicuity, 
from antique and medimval ideas, 
building them up to a “ system of the 
division and equipoise of powers,*’ which 
through Biackstoiie and De Lolme be- 
came traditional in England. Kobles 
and prelates, knighthood and cities, all 
the bases of a Parliament had been 
present with us also in the Middle Ages 
— and in more grandeur than in Eng- 
land. The eoustitutions of the estates 
of the realm were based ui)on an un- 
contested right to vote taxes and to 
share in the administration. The di- 
vision of the powers could readily be 
efiected. Why should that be denied 
to the Continent, which in England 
so honourably existed together with the 
legal security and the prosperity of the 
country ? In spite of numerous disap- 
pointments, since then the feeling has 
been left behind in the Germanic and 
Boinau races of Europe, that no con- 
tent can return and no progress be made 
towards attaining a vigorous political 
system, without analogous institutions. 
What is easiest to borrow is certainly 
the election of a popular representa- 
tion upon a broad or the broadest 
basis with absolute powers over the 


fi.nances of the State, and in conse- 
quence over the choice of ministers. 
But that is 'only an imitation of the 
external shell, without the internal', 
essence, as the nations of South Europe 
■have experienced to the detriinent.of 
their administration and the well- 
heingof their people; wiiilst Germany, 
through its monarchical form of govern- 
ment and the deeper struggle of party 
contrasts, was compelled to lay the bases 
in a manner in some degree Batishicturv, 
before it passed over to the forms of 
the parliamentary system. 

A comparatively impartial picture of 
party governments as they really were 
in the first half of the century, is given 
in Hallam’s “ Constitutional Hist.,” iii. 
cc. 15, 16 : whilst Macaulay's brilliant 
description only brings us down to the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. 
From George III. onward, the relation 
of party governments to the Crown 
has been thoroughly treated by May, 
‘‘ Const. Hist.,” i. ce. 1, 2, 7, S, with 
most praiseworthy objectivity. From 
the Tory standpoint the subject has 
been dealt with in Lord Mahon’s 
‘‘History;” more impartially in W. 
Massey’s “ History of England under 
George HI.” Of. von Norden, “Die 
Parliamentariscbe Parte iregiorung in. 

: England,” in von SybeTs “ Historisclie 
Eeitschrift,” xiv. 15-118. For a verdict 
upon the real state of things there is 
needed, at all events, a knowledge of 
the historical writings of both sides, 
and, so far as j.wssible, of tlic^ meiaoli-s 
and special iilcjrature. To tiie special 
history of the parties belong from Ibrnior 
times : Thomas Somerville, “ History of 
Political Transactions from the Besto- 
ration to the Death of William HI.,” 
London, 1704. Wingrove Cooke, “ His- 
tory of Party, from 1660-1832,” o vols., 
1836-1 837 ( Wlii g). 0. Lewis, “ Essays 
on Administrations of Great Britain,” 
1783-1830, by Head, London, 1864. 
IMedyn, “ Chiefs of I^arties,” I.ondoi!, 
1859, 2’vois. Cf. also FLschel, “Die 
Englische Verfassnng,” vii e. 12. 
Bucher, “ Der Pariiamentarismus,” 
second edition, 1881. 
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CHAPTEE LYIL 

Increase an& IBmtase oi tSt ®nglts5 Constitution* 

The attempt to sum up the total results of the thousand 
years’ political development of the English nation is a task 
of such magnitude, that the English historians themselves 
shrink from undertaking it. So far as it can be solved, if 
must be combined with a full description of the social, 
political, and ecclesiastical conditions of the present day. 
But what the present work may attempt at the close, is to 
give prominence to leading points of view marking the transi- 
tion to the nineteenth century— the century of social reform 
and reform bills, which, as it has not yet run its course, does 
not come within the scope of an historical work. 

During the eighteenth century, England, as the only great 
free State, stood alone amongst the other great European 
States, in which the height of absolutism and the ancien 
regime held full sway. Excepting sundry small States, among 
the peoples of the old world, the English was the only nation 
that, after a long and honest fight, had victoriously triumphed 
over political and ecclesiastical absolutism and Csesaro- 
papism. It appeared as though this Germanic people was 
destined by Providence to preserve to Europe during the 
eighteenth century the picture of a free State, in order that 
in the nineteenth century it might be made the common 
property of the European world. 

In it social and personal Liberty were not, as in the ancient 
State, sacrificed to political liberty. For the first time in 
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Mstory there was here realized in a great State the Ml mean- 
ing of liberty : 

Social liberty, that is, the legal faculty for the lowest to rise, 
by merits and talent, to possessions and honour ; 

Personal Uherty, which, with the full power of the executi¥e, 
maintains respect for the |)erson and property of the individual ; 

Political liberty, enabling the people to impose upon itself its 
own laws, and to execute them itself in free self-government. 

Nations cannot but desire liberty, thus defined, in its 
entirety. What may appear to a one-sided view as a limita- 
tion of liberty, was here as a fact only the fulfilment of its 
whole essence.^ 

The internal strength of this community is due to the fact, 
that among all the contrast and conflict of sociaT interests, it 
directs the efforts of the people to the welfare of the State ; 
that it arouses an interest in public life not only in the lords 
and gentry, but also in the middle classes ; and that it binds 
together all classes of society in this spirit, before all giving 
to the upper classes those manly aims and. that energy which 
seek their scope and their value in what the individual is 
worth in the State. The most simple recognition by the 
State is here the aim and the pride of a man’s life, whilst 
where this feeling is wanting, in the aimless doings of the upper 
classes the multiplied honours of the State become ^vorthless. 

It is not the rights of Parliament and the forms of parlia- 
mentary government that have founded England’s greatness, 
but (as in the case of ancient Eome) the personal co-operation 
^ of all, from the lower classes in the social scale iipw’ards, in 
' the daily duties of the State. The individual institutions 
are simple, sober, and earnest, as in the old Eoiiian life, far 

^ At the close of the Middle Ages actiyity in the State. They have, 

the peciiiiar tendency becomes promt- under these suri’oiinding's, I^eeome tbe 

nent, which by abolishing class- powerful levers of liber 0 % where they 

barriers has advanced the free develop- bind together the ideas of a pet^ple* 

inent of the individual in an incom- which iii daily exercise of them has 

parable manner (p, 106). Elections won the consoioiisness of public duties, 

andfranchise, xness and right of unions, the practical knowledge of the State, 

have bee ome the mighty bonds of this and the right feeling for it. 

liberty, the^essence of which is self- 
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removed from the fantastic pictures once disseminated in 
Europe by the author of the ‘^Esprit des Lois,’’ But these 
sober institutions are firm and durable, and in the hour of 
danger and trial, when great tasks are imposed, they display 
the energy and the greatness of character of a proud free 
nation. In the struggle for the American colonies, and still 
more in the struggle with the French revolution, it was 
apparent from the results, what the education of a people 
for the duties of State may accomplish. In old England, 
upon a territory of the extent of about three Prussian pro- 
vinces, a State had grown up, which incorporated Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, colonized the North of America, pos- 
sessed itself of the wealthier’ i)art of Asia, as well as of a 
new quarter of the globe, had gained the maritime supremacy 
of the world, and an equality with the continental powers 
through the glories of its arms. And what seems to be more 
than all this, we perceive a nation, which, forming the pivot of 
the commerce of the world, had accumulated the wealth and 
the luxury of the whole earth, which in every generation had 
assimilated with its gentry numbers of parvenues and nabobs, 
and in all the fortune and glory of a world-wide dominion 
had preserved simplicity of manners, the love of truth, the 
fear of Grod, and the sense of justice and moderation that is 
due from the strong towards the weak. 

After long and bitter struggles the bases of this consti- 
tution had, since the days of Magna Charta, been gained 
by the English aristocracy. Only in the seventeenth century 
did the middle classes for a short time gain the upper hand, 
to win that Protestant liberty, which could not be a iMvilege 
of the upper classes. But even this short interim only con- 
duced to a firmer establishment of the ruling class, which 
in repeated struggles again defended the national Church and 
civil liberty. As all the elements of freedom in the English 
constitution have pre-eminently proceeded from the upper 
classes of society, so are they pre-eminently developed in 
favour of the aristocracy. Jt lies in the nature of society 
that the English polity shotild, accordingly, also have dark 
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:.si4es5,:,wMch.ar6 seen in every ainstocratic.politicai' formation. 
■ In the society the brilliancy of the 

tipper strata throws its shadows all the' more darkly upon 
the broad foundations below, and these dark sides have not 
been passed over in silence in this work. 

Although in the hands of the best aristocracy of Europe, 
the State in the eighteenth century failed to care for raising 
the weaker classes, for which the Stuarts left behind them no 
model. 

For the preservation and enfranchisement of the smaller 
landowners there was as good as nothing done in this period. 
The extinction of the remaining free peasantry in England 
was an error of the legal construction of real property, of 
which the ruling gentry can with difficulty be convinced. It 
had never withdrawn itself from the burdens of taxation ; but 
yet only under its influence could that exuberant system of 
indirect taxes and protective duties for trade and agriculture 
arise, to the prejudice of the labouring classes, as well as that 
reckless expenditure in the household of the State, and that 
excessive contracting of debts, both to the prejudice of the 
whole community. 

Only under a ruling gentry could a system of civil justice 
be maintained, which on account of its expensiveness w^as 
almost inaccessible to the lower classes, and side by side wdth 
the excellent forms of the criminal procedure, a rude criminal 
code, disfigured by laws made for occasional eases. 

To this was added the want of an effectual sanitary control, 
and a system of poor laws, that was confined by a narrow- 
minded principle of settlement, wiiich, in spite of high poor 
rates, only made the lot of the working classes harder and 
more bitter. 

These and other defects were in a great measure mitigated 
by the insular position, the natural wealth of the country, 
and the vast progress of trade at the expense of the rival 
maritime nations. 

The most flagrant abuses also of the administration were 
drawn into fhe .sphere/ ..'Of- .party dialectics and gradually^ 
amended, -v ■■ 
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Less favourable were, liowever, these conditions for the 
dev^elopment of the intellectual life. The peace that the 
Anglican Church concluded with the parliamentary constitu- 
tion was indeed conducive to the unity of the constitution; 
but the corporate independence of the rich State Church was 
coupled again with sensible disadvantages for the lower 
classes, whom the now somewhat too aristocratic Church 
abandoned in great masses to neglect or Methodism. 

The universities, which maintain their corporate indepen- 
dence at the expense of reforms required by the times, and the 
advancement of learning, were similarly situated. 

Learning, so far as it is fortified by corporations and 
endowments, comes to be dependent on the energy of the 
individual and the protection of the great; it is inaccessible 
to the great mass of the middle classes and unsought by them. 

But above all, the rich Anglican Church vies with the 
powerful Eoman Church in entirely neglecting elementary 
popular education. 

In the great pyramid of social structure, neglect, povertj^ 
and demoralization enter into the broad strata towards the 
base. 

I pass over the government of Ireland ; for the ruling class 
could not well do justice to a country whose religion, nation- 
ality, and customs were so deeply antagonistic to its own ; in 
a much less degree at all events is this reproach justified in 
the case of the Indian empire and the colonies. 

The qxiestion for the future was, whether this aristocracy, 
looking above and beyond its own interests, possessed the 
capacity of fulfilling the duties of the State towards the 
suffering classes. 

In the ancient world this aristocratic constitution, by a 
continuous oppression and degradation of the lower classes, 
would have ended in making helots of the people. It is a 
significant testimony to the power of Christianity and nation- 
ality, and to the ruling class in England in particular, that 
from this state of things, the English commonwealth passes 
over into a century of social reform and Eeform Bills. 
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CHAPTEE LVIII. 

transition to t^t ©mturg of S^octal Htforms anJj URcform 

aStlls. 

With the commencement of the nineteenth century, ivhen the 
parliamentary constitution was in its zenith, there appear 
symptoms of internal changes, which at the close of the century 
will most probably result in a material alteration of the con- 
stitution and administration. 

During the great struggles with Erance, changes, very in- 
significant at first, had taken place in the interior of the 
country, which make the nineteenth century a new epoch in 
the political life of the nation. The invention of machinery 
begins to di-aw certain branches Of the rural labour to the 
towns, and after attaining great results in the cotton, w'oollen, 
flax, and silk manufactures, forthwith produces a rapidly in- 
creased consumption of coal, iron, and raw materials, concen- 
trates commerce and trade in a manner till then unkuowm. 
begins after the peace of 1815 to react upon agriculture, and, 
hand in hand with increased facilities of communication, to 
alter the economic condition of the whole country. From 
decade to decade the transformation of the system of produc- 
tion of goods becomes more strongly prominent, its march 
being accelerated by steam power, railways, and telegraphs. 
Beal estate and personalty, industrial and intellectual labour 
enter into new and immeasurably multij)lied combinations, 
which gradually but ever progressively remove the centre of 
power by property feom real estate to capital. Production, 
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consumption; and barter pass into a new uniform system^ 
directed towards the markets of the world, w^hich in England, 
by virtue of a world-wide trade and colonial possessions, attains 
the grandest and most speedy development.'^' 

With the reconstruction of property, there now appears a 
reconstruction of society in its relation to the State, which 
is still going on. 

Owing to the accumulation of capital, there become formed 
an ever-increasing inuportion of new households -with an 
independent capital, equal to the average income of the class 
which has hitherto ruled, without, however, their being ac- 
corded, like the old gentry, a uniform share in the personal 
labour of public life. 

This new combination of property and labour, and the 
wider application of intellectual and technical forces, results 
also in an increase in the midd.le classes, who are still less 
inclined than the old middle classes to share in the personal 
duties of the community. 

The working classes, finally, owing to the great industries, 
are brought in great numbers into a state of dependence upon 
capital, as they were formerly in a purely social bond upon 
the . great landed estates, as a rule without any personal 
participation in the self-government of the neighbouring 
communities. 

This neW' condition of an ‘^industrial society'’ was sure to\ 
come into conflict with the English parliamentary constitu- 
tion, which had established itself in most intimate corre- 
spondence with the society of the eighteenth century. The 
first visible effect upon society w^as a thronging to the towns ; 
next the altered position of the working classes, which, owing 
to the payment of wages in money, attained an outw-ard 
independence, whilst their dependence upon capital remained 
unaltered. Within a single generation there -was now unfolded 
a |)ictiire of home-life, of food, clothes, and sanitary condition, 
of a squalor and starvation of women and children, such as 

Among recent German accounts of mention, Ad. Held, 2^^Yei Buclier 
these matters, I must not neglect to Socialer'Gesehichte/’ 1881. 
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for several decades shows us the new society in its darkest 
asj^ects. 

Ill the solidly constructed constitutional fabric there appear 
flaws ill the same two places, which were even in the eighteenth 
century I’ecognized as the weakest points : on the one side in 
the i^olitical position of the middle classes, particularly as to 
their representation in the parliamentary boroughs, and on 
the other in the social position of the labouring classes* 

The new elements of the propertied classes, which, in con- 
sequence of the small influence of the greater cities in Parlia- 
ment, compared with the excessive representation of the small 
dependent boroughs, could not iiroperly assert themselves, 
considered themselves the aggrieved portion of society. At the 
commencement of the century the fundamental law of political 
life , demanded a new equalization of political rights and public 
duties. But whilst the real state of society continued to out- 
grow the framework of the election laws, the old boroughs fell 
more and more into decay, great cities remained unrepresented, 
the franchise lost its original meaning, the Tory administra- 
tion laboured on for a long time purely as the representative 
of the old social order, until the opposition took up the de- 
mands of the municipal gentry and the middle classes in 
order to enforce a redress of these grievances. 

The proletariat appeared as the suffering portion of society. 
Hand in hand with this political movement go, accordingly, 
the social demands of those classes that felt severely oppressed 
in the construction of society. The long-neglected provision 
for the elementary education of the poorer classes, the grave 
faults of the pauper administration and the right of settle- 
ment, the want of a sanitary police, the economic disadvantages 
of an excessive system of protective duties and indirect taxes, 
and the destructive reactions of industry upon the family life 
of the labouring classes, are in England set forth in most vivid 
colours in political debate and in the press. The new capital 
interest, with its selfish theories of latsser alter, shuts its 
ears for a long time to \ the -cry for redress, until gradually 
the other side assumes the policy and enforcement of the fab 
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filmeiit of political duties towards the Buffering portion of 
society. , 

Both tendencies adyance for a time side by side in indefinite 
aims, quarrelling with each other, and achieving only a few 
isolated successes. 

The Tory GovernmeW that was in power after the wars 
with France, even attempts, after the peace of 1815, to inain" 
tain its position by the most rigid Tory and High Church 
principles, and by a system of repression exercised against 
the press and the right of association. The experience seems 
once again to return, that every class shows its best side when 
engaged in the struggle for its liberties, and its worst when in 
their i)Ossession and maintenance. 

But the sound sense of the ruling class gradually returns 
to the framework of the constitution, and thus enters on the 
paths of thorough reform.^"^ 

Almost contemporaneously with the July revolution in 
France, the second generation of our century begins with the 
Eeform Bill of 1832, which was carried out by the old party 
of resistance with courage, persistency, and prudence, with a 
view to assist the middle classes in obtaining a proper re|)re- 
sentation in the Lower House. * The franchises of the small 
boroughs were so far abolished or diminished as to give to 
the as yet unrepresented great cities and towns of a middle 
rank a new and proportionately strengthened representation. 
The electoral lists, which by alterations in the taxes and in 
personal burdens had become irrational, were replaced by a 
moderate new franchise, but the coherent organization of the 
constituencies in the local unions was most carefully pre- 
served. Never perhaps, in history, has a political reform 

As in the era of tlie K.eformation. * straggle, an attempt that was origin- 
— ^bnt in a ocrtain sense in the opposite ally made oat of regard for Ireland, 
direction — there appears first of all a hut which was warded off hy the Grown 
kind of gap in the constitutional struc- and the Tory party for a whole genera- 
ture. It is the most compact and the tion. At the same time the emaneipa- 
best organized power, that opens the tion of dissenters naturally followed, 
movement by an assault upon the con- Through this breach poured the tide 
stitutionofPaiiiameutjViz.: theBoman of the social movement that proceeded 
Catholic Church, which succeeds in from Fiance, against the position of the 
emancipating itself after a sharp old ruling class. 
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been undertaken and completed by a ruling class with such 
a degree of calm calculation as this. 

With the Eeform Bill commences a generation of a reform- 
ing development of the administration, in the spirit and 
interest of the now regenerated society : a 'new municipal 
system, a new system of poor laws, and endless series of trans- 
formations in the economic side of local go%'ernment with the 
participation of the tax-payers in the election of the com- 
missioners of the administration; hand in hand with it, 
important and opportune reforms in the government of the 
State and the financial system, a further development of the 
rating system for the local districts, of personal taxes, of 
customs and excise for the needs of the State, and finally an 
abolition of all the political impediments that stood in the way 
of the full development of great industry, great trade, and 
great capital. 

In another direction the legislature devotes itself with 
seriousness and persistency to the task of making good the 
hitherto neglected duties of the executive for the protection 
of the weaker classes. And in wise recognition of its voca- 
tion, a I’ejuvenescent Conservative party now abandons the 
unbending principles of the old Toryism, and zealously 
interests itself in social reform, gi-adually taking upon itself 
the conduct of the most important social political reforms. 
A more thorough factory legislation, aiming primarily at the 
protection of women and children, and then with further aims 
at the prevention of the injurious consequences of factory 
labour generally, a more serious attention to sanitary and 
building regulations, attention to the dwellings and food of 
the working classes, a more humane poor law system (one 
that at all events went beyond the separating system of the 
eighteenth century), as well as advancement of popular educa- 
tion seriously and effectually undertaken — all these charac- 
terize a thoroughly worthy conception of the duties of a ruling 
class. 

If the Eeform Bill appeared in the first instance according 
to its principles to be the work of the Whigs, and sociM** 
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reform that of the Tories, there was soon cleTeloped a liyely 
rivalry between the parties in both directions. Even the effect, 
for the moment painful, of the repeal of the protective and 
corn laws, of the navigation acts, and of certain enfranchise- 
ments of real estates from old real burdens, yet these were 
agreed to, after some resistance, by both sides, although with 
the consciousness that wdth them not unimportant oiitworhs of 
the fortified position of the ruling class had been dismantled. 
The generally favourable state of the market of the world 
■^vas a favourable omen for the regenerated constitution. A 
growing prosperity of all classes, a relative diminution in the 
distress of the proletariat, and a better education of the 
children of the lower classes could each year be proved statis- 
tically. Everything was in visible progress. The adminis- 
tration of the whole as of the iDarts was more practically and 
effectually organized. Only one thing had gone back — ^the 
internal cohesion of the members of the State and society, 
which are the vital essence of this constitution. 


If in the honest and untiring efforts to bring about reform 
in this period, under the guidance of the best men in the 
nation, faults have been committed, these faults do not arise 
from undue haste or from a false tendency of reform, but 
from omissions which are inherent in the nature of party 


Party ministries can only carry out their measures 1?’^ 
summoning social forces, which are only capable of 
determined by the present interest attaching to each indivi 
measure, and not by regard paid to the permanent ^ 
of the State, which the monarchy in fulfilling its higlr^ 
may perceive and take care of.*^* ■ ^ 

The novelty in the Eeform Bill of 1832 was th^*^ ‘which a 

for the re- 

### For the foreign observer such berg, to the monaivs,’’ The ideas 
omissions may be easier to perceive Government. The * . 
than for those living in the midst of a more rightly perc/nl this particular 
party struggle for an individual mea- sary to the Whilaf i-n 

sure; particularly are they perceived the State 'VllliSIi in 

by Germany, v^hich owes its ascen- jpersonal actijand the COUnty, the 
dency in the domain of social reforms, than could f t x * x 

since the times of Stein and Harden- daily centuries tO 

/ 2 G 
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under the dominating influence exercised by a social class over 
the State, to remodel the organic bases of the State from out 
a party struggle. All existing bases of this sort dated in Eng- 
land from the time in which the initiative to measures as yet 
lay in the royal prerogative. In the spirit of the monarchy 
these organic laws had in two directions considered what was 
politically necessary, had imposed a personal duty for every 
political right, and had thus made property in all its foms 
serviceable to the State. The party governments of the Whigs 
and Tories had taken possession of a State with foundations 
already laid, and which had in the eighteenth century neither 
to solve social problems nor to create new local institutions. 

Under the present party government, on the other hand, the 
new bases upon which the State stands could only result 
from the struggle for new rights ; for a rivalry in undertaking 
personal and official duties is perfectly foreign and unin- 
telligible to the nature of society. The Eeform Bill of 1832 
had, after a severe struggle, succeeded in establishing a more 
equitable distribution of the suffrage ; but to impose upon the 
new electors the fulfilment of the same personal duties, 
was neither considered necessary, nor would in Parliament 
a minority, much less a majority, have advocated such a 
course. 

Similarly the social reforms necessitated increased responsi- 
hjlity on the part of the communities for the care of the poor, 
for sanitary regulations, for the improvement of the roads and 
highways, for popular education, and other numerous require- 
ments, of social prosperity. But the English middle classes 
in theii' business-like manner only understood this to mean 
payments' in money; to expect of the members of the com- 
munities that they should display personal activity in these 
respects, was: considered by public opinion to be unnecessary ; 
nor would in the conflict of parties a majority have been found 
to support it. , 

Even before the .Beform BiU, the constitution of the muni- 
cipal constituencies had been loose and void of principle. 
The new constituenciBlj which had doubled in number sincsf' 
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the Eeform Bill, now stood in England more disconnected than 
ever, but most disconnected and isolated of all in the rapidly 
increasing populations of the great cities, the manufacturing 
towns, and the industrial districts. The political conceptions . 
of these circles accordingly stand very close to the ideas 
with which the people of the Continent have hitherto at- 
tempted a parliamentary system, for which reason in the 
decades immediately following the Eeform Bill, by the term 

Continent/’ France was pre-eminently understood, whose 
institutions were alone considered worth attention and 
comparison. 

Where activity in responsible office, the habit of personally 
co-operating for the neighbouring community, does not exist, 
unity amongst men is only based upon views of everyda}^ life, 
which are formed in the acquisition, possession, and enjoyment 
of outward goods, and find in the daily press their organ 
of agreement. For the man of business the nearest, and to 
him the most intelligible, model of a community was the 
shareholders’ company, with its elected committee of manage- 
ment. In our , age, pervaded and controlled as it is by the 
spirit of industrial companies, this conception creeps in 
everywhere under the name of self-government.” The old 
political principle that taxation and representation should 
always go together, if transferred to the several members of 
the State aggregate, degenerates into a mechanical system 
of election of managing committees and executive directors* 
The same idea is then expanded to the leading conceptions of 
Parliament. The Lower House no longer appears as a re- 
presentation of the various communities, as limbs of the 
general self-government over the commonwealth, but as a 
representation of interests,” side by side with which a 
second House at all events appears admissible for the re- 
presentation of different conservative interests,” The ideas 
of John Stuart Mill reproduce most precisely in this 23artieular 
the line of thought of the newly formed society. Whilst in 
England the institations of the parish and the eountj^, the 
Parliament and the Church have laboured for centuries to 
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form the antipodes and the counter-organism of social in- 
terests, to force the individual man and to accustom him, 
against the natural bent of his interests, to understand his 
personal duties in the life of the community, so does the 
new tendency also regard patriotism, self-control, and the 
sense of justice as a product of free competition. 

Accordingly the new elements of the constituency regard 
the political suffrage, so easily gained, as their natural share 
in the great social committee of management. Everywhere 


where it is incumbent to do something for the well-being 
of the community, and to undertake the responsible duties 
of a public government, there underlies in tacit agreement 
a right to elect, and to have what is necessary done by 
others.t • 

Unconsciously England had entered upon the same path 
as Prance, in which the “ constitutional State ” does not cling 
to the basis of merely elective representations of the com- 
munity. The manifest result was also in England a pro- 
gressive extinction of the parochial mind, the replacing of 
the old parish constables by a gendarmerie that had grown 
to the dimensions of an army corps, the expulsion of the old 
overseers of the poor by a body of 10,000 book-keepers and 
clerks — ^in its chief functions a bureaucratic government — 
a retirement of the best classes from the parochial life, a 
holding together of this pseudo self-government by a more 


t After this fashion nnmerbus dis- 
trict, municipal, and village parlia- 
ments were formed, and it was believed 
that the parliamentary system was thus 
caiTied down to the lowest circles. 
The new municipal regulations of 
1835, like the Poor Law Act of 1834, 
were at all events preceded by a 
preparatory inquiry wbicb eudeavoured 
to deal justly with the existing diffi- 
culties of the legal and economic con- 
ditions. The following reform laws are 
framed with increased lightness, and 
have been still further modified by 
numerous amendments in Parliament. 
The essential point in the substructure 
of the State, the coherence of the ea?n- 
munitateB, becomes (as in France) more 


and more lost sight of in this mechan- 
ism of a pure economic niimieipal 
system. In the movable socieiy, in 
which the rural lilsie the manufacturing 
labourers become more and more fluctu- 
ating masses, it is only the rating 
system that keeps a sensible connection 
between the groups of electors, out of 
whose common interest the I.ower 
House proceeds. For this reason in 
England the projects for a better 
popular representation are as inmi- 
merable^as they are fruitless. The 
ideas of ■women^s franchise, <.if a re- 
presentation of minorities, and other 
arithmetical groupings of interests 
even find their’ supporters in the Eng- 
lish Upper House. , - 
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and more extensive system of government commissioners and 
general rules, -wliieli from the standpoint of the better-ordered 
German parochial life is almost unintelligible, and at all 
events is for any length of time incompatible with the system 
of changing party governments. 

Thus from year to year the living communitateB, upon 
whose personal cohesion the parliamentary body depended, 
in its origin and in every stage of its development, split up; 
and in necessary reaction the altered views of life existing 
in the English constituencies reflect upon the House of 
Commons, upon the formation of parties, the position of the 
leading party men, the press, and public opinion, which in 
this question turns round and round. But in these fast- 
living times the result of these views of life inherent in the 
new middle classes had within a single generation rapidly 
matured to a second Eeform Bill, which raises the effects 
of the first to the second power. 

The third generation of the century opens with the Eeform 
Bill of 1867 under very altered conditions. The ruling classes 
had for two decades resisted the radical bills for the ballot, 
household suffrage, and equalization of the constituencies. 
But after 1852 a rivalry commences between both parties, each 
appealing to '' public opinion (1852, 1854, 1857, 1858, 1859, 
1860, 1864, 1865, 1866, 1867), out of which, after rejecting 
all moderate proposals in the spirit of the first Eeform Bill, 
Disraeli, by outbidding the rest, asserted himself. With a 
number of. amendments on the Liberal side, the borough 
franchise — which still determines the majority of the Lower 
House — takes the form of a household suffrage ; the number 
of the electors on the election next ensuing is seen to have 
doubled ; the introduction of the ballot, in obedience to social 
views, follows as soon as 1872, It is true that such a form 
of suffrage has been attempted more than once in States 
under monarchical initiative and control, without involving 
very serious danger. For England it has another meaning, 
since the existence of the ministries and the business of the 
government has become dependent upon the House of 
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Commons, whilst the House of Commons has become purely 
dependent upon the internal life of the commimitates. 

In this perfectly altered basis, in the laying down of which 
the ruling class in the party struggles of Disraeli and Glad- 
stone lost their old prudence, there is nothing left of the old 
cohesion of the comrmnitates but the tax on real property and 
the need of a poor rate, as the last reminiscence of the fact 
that from the beginning of Parliament dowmwards personal 
performances for the State have been the basis of a share in 
parliamentary government. If thus the personal bond of 
union of the communitas is on the brink of dissolution, if the 
corrective and the moderating force of social contrasts and 
conflicts of interests ceases with it, party government falls 
into a helpless dependence upon incalculable combinations 
of social interests, upon the strongest prejudices, upon poli- 
tical agitation and the tactics of party movement, w^ose 
equally influential and wavering organ the daily press has 
now become. We only too readily deceive ourselves as to 
this new situation, because it does not meet us at once at the 
first parliamentary election, but only at the second, the third, 
and so on in increasing ratio. But from the state of the 
English constitution in the eighteenth century, the question 
can be safely answered whether upon such foundations a 
parliamentary party government can support and maintain 
itself. The course of English political development itself 
inclines us to the view, that the third generation of our 
century will end in an era of radical action and of violent 
counter-action on the part of the hitherto ruling class. 

As the Church reformation in England, which had an 
entirely different issue, passed a century later through all the 
struggles of the continental reformation ; so will apparently 
the political life of England also, at the close of the century, 
have to solve the same problems and undergo the same con- 
flicts as the constitutional formations of the Continent have 
undergone since the commencement of the century. Eng- 
land, too, will experience the fact that the transition to the 
new order of industrial society is brought about through a 
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process of dissolution of the old cohesions, upon wMck 
constitution of Parliament is based. The unrepresented social 
mass, which is now unceasingly flooding the substructure of 
the English constitution, will only stay its course at an 
uniyersal suffrage, and a thorough and arithmetical equali** 
zation of the constituencies, and will thus attempt, and in 
great measure achieve, a further dissolution of the elective 
bodies. This dissolution will be followed, in a violent crisis, 
by a rebuilding of the organic substructure of the State which 
has been lost to sight during the last two generations. 

But the course of the English political history makes it 
quite certain that the propertied classes in England will 
engage in and undergo this struggle in a way very different 
from that of the propertied classes in France. Uniform as 
is the direction of the social movement in the central- 
European world, yet its issue has been various according 
to the difference of nationalities and their previous political 
life. The fundamental character of the English nation, the 
personal courage, the self-possession and political experience 
of the ruling class, and the good traditions of parliamentary 
practice, are a guarantee that this crisis also will at last be 
overcome without jeopardizing the existence of the realm, 
or the essential parts of the parliamentary constitution. To 
meet the coming storm, a certain fusion of the old parties 
seems to be immediately requisite ; though the propertied 
classes, in defending their possessions, will certainly not at 
first display their best qualities. As, further, a regular forma- 
tion in two parties cannot be kept up, a splitting up into 

fractions,” as in the Parliaments of the Continent, will ensue, 
and the change of ministry will modify itself accordingly, so 
that the Crown will no longer be able to commit the helm 
of the State in simple alternation to the leader of the one 
or the other majority. And then a time may recur, in 
which the King in council may have to undertake the actual 
leadership. 

Since it is ordained by Divine Providence that the life of 
nations, like the life of individuals, shall undergo such trials ; 
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yet drawing oiir predictions from the past, we have no reason to 
despair of the issue. The thousand years of English history 
which lie behind us, justify our confidence that this nation 
will rise triumphant out of the struggles before it, and, like 
■the German nation, will find in its owm past the best materials 
for the regeneration of its political system. 
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Henry YIIL, ii, 126 seq. ; extraordinary 
commissions under, ii. 131 
Heptarchy, i. 41, 100, 105 
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JleraWs office.i 

sovereignty, i. 39, ii. 113-115; 
monarchy, restoration of the, ii. c. 45 
fferetical preachers^ sheriffs empowered 
to arrest, ii. 58 

SighwaySi burdens of maintaining the, 
ii, 208 (vide also Trimda necessitas) ; 
surveyor of, ii. 209 

Eldfata and Folgan^ i, 4, Mtmdbora^ L 
18, 43 

Eonors^ i. 148 

of Commons. Tide Comjuowis, 
Eouse, upper^ commencement of, i. 414 
seq. ; an hereditary council of the 
realm, ii 144; after the Eestoration, 
constitution of, ii. 289, 290 ; position 
of at commencement of nineteenth 
century, ii. c. 51 

EundredSyL 6, 47 and note, 48-50, 352; 
Mundred Court, i. 7, 23, 49, 55, 81, 93, 94, 
1G6, 175 seq. 
iTzisoaWs, i 21, 109 

I 

Impeachment, right of, commencement of, 
ii. 18 and note ; of Strafford, ii 245, 
246 ; of Laud, ii. 246, 247 ; of Banby, 
ii. 297 

Jnhreviatio, i. 131 

Innocent III. and Lateran Council, i. 295 
Inns of Court, the, i. 392 and note, ii. 
106 

Investiture, i. 122 ; dispute as to, i. 242 
Ireland, Secretary of State for, ii. 421 
Itinerant justices,!. 273--278, 371, ii 108; 
assess taxes, i. 376, 377 

■ ■ J . . 

James I, character of, ii. 234, 235 and 
note 

James II, position of parties at accession 
of, ii. 309 and note. 

Jews, exchequer of, i. 228 and note, 883, 

385 

John, i. 137, 295, .306; breaks Ixis oath, 
313 ; Magna Charta wrung from, 299 ; 
death of, i. 313 
Jvdge-77iade law, i. 391 
Judges, benches of, i 356,388-393 ; right 
of appointment of, ii 298 
Judicial system, Saxon, i. '7, 23^ .¥dr- 


'man,,i c. 11; Tudor, ii 132; 
the republic, ii. 263' , 

Judicial power, Norman, limited by 
Charta, i 302 

Judicial appointment, sale of, iit. 
James I., ii. 240 note ; regulated . 
law, ii. 344 

Judicium parimn, i. 309,' 358, SCO nc 
416,417, 434 

Jkfufe, committees of, ii 213; regular, 
by law, ii. 344 

Jurisdiction (admmistrative i, ii. e. 48 
Jurors, quvalificarion of, in eighteeut? 
century, ii, 378 

Jury, trial by, i. 182 and note, 281 note 
: system becomes permanently estab' 
Hshed, i 349 ; courts the, i. 35G ; cirii 
i. ■ 358 ; grand, i. 358 ; petty, ibid, 
qualiiicatioa for service on, it. , 132 
intimidation of, ii. 301, and note ' 
Justice, courts of, li, '90 seq. 

Justices of the peace, origin of office of, j 
.363; office of. under Tudors, ii, 13, 
seq. ; Common Law' Courts the higlie 
courts of, ii. 303 ; single, in tliei 
police jurisdiction, ii, 367 ; qoiilifica 
tions for office of, ii. 375 
Justiciar, institution of, i, 188; 
Angike, I 263 ; of King's Bench. 1, 28(1 
384 

Justiciamis,cf(j)ikdis, i, 38-1, 386 
Jutes, i. I, 104, 105, 1U8 note 

K 

Kembeorih, dictum of, 1.325; ParHameu 
at, ibid. 

Kent, kingdom of, i. 41 
King, Angio-SiXJxm, commander-in-chief 
i. 19 ; supreme judge, i. 24. 25 am 
note ; head of police, u 26, 27 ; firo 
tector of Church, i. 35 
King, Xornian, tlie commander-in-chief o 
army, i, 159 ; in Parliament, struggle 
of, ii. c, 27 ; powc-r ol 

restricted, ii. ilO; in ilie Middle Age 
and modem ccmstlmtionaHsni mm 
pared, ii. 117 se»'|. ; in Parliaraent am 
in couiaeil 

Kingship, origin of, in England, i. 1 
seq. ; Augio^Siuxm, i. 37 
Knighthood, honour of, open to iikf 
hommesfiLBB ^ /..h 
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.jfee, i. 183 and note; its alien- 

. i. 340 ; summoned to Parlia- 
330, 331 ; court, i. 395 note ; 
of, ii. 86-88 ; position of, in the 
\ Ages, ii. 90, 91 and note 

L ■ ' 

regulations affecting, i. 365 ; ii. 

r, house of, ii. 73 ; Duchy of, 
£84 ,, . 

iivision of, after the occupation of 
iin, i. 3 ; tenure in, i. 4 
n, Stephen, archbishop, i. 296 note, 

If ' 

"'Archbishop, catholicizing reforms 
■ 237 ; condemned and executed, 

If' , 

id ordinance, relation between, 
49 ; separation of, from fact, i. 
%he, regulator of powers of the 
ii. 832— 3o4 

{enrici primi, i, 166 seq., 180 and 
•Iff 

^jbattle of, i. 323 
liotion of, ii. 301 

':ng of beerhouses under the Tudors, 

Lord, office of, ii, 351 
origin of, ii, 86 and note 

connection of sove- 
IJs rights with, ii. 350-357 
ji hilosopher), ii. 426 
,3 city of, i. 151 ; liberties gua- 
ed to, by Magna Charta, i. 304 ; 
jil at, i. 320 note; has separate 
;oa system, i. 380 
parliament. Tide Parliament. 

'•ips (honors), formation of, i. 148 
-c 

temporal and spiritual summoned 
icat council, i. 424 seq. ; and gentry 
'-ose of seventeenth century, ii. 
i321 ; Junior, in modern ministerial 
cm, ii. 416 
|>f France, i. 323 
■, ii. 158 ; doctrines of, i. 159 


'terial powers (vide Justices of 
"oe) ; orders and convictions, ii. 363 


Magistrates, county, and the, parishes, ii. 

215-218, ■ .Tide Justices of peace. 

Magna Charta, \.c. 18, 319 ; commentaries 
on, i. 299 note ; o,ftea confirmecl; I. 311, 

, 316 and note ; conlirmed by Henr^^ III'., 

i. 322, 323 ; conffimed by Edward I., 

ii. 9 

Magnum Conoilhm, L 383, 415.' Tide, 
: ■ CouneiL 

, 3£mntenance. '.Tide Chmnperbj. 

Manorial courts,!. 60, 102, 171 and note, 
■■'174, 192 . note, ^373 ; peasants arffi the, 

ii, 105 

Manors, L'125, 147; Juri'sdiction "of, i..„ 
169 seq. 

Margaret of Anjou, ii. 74, 76 
Maritime power of England dates from 
Cromwell, ii, 258 
Marks, 2 , 2, 42 

Marlebridge, Parliament at, i. 325, 326 
Marriage. Tide 

Marshal, the Anglo-Saxon, i. 18 note ; 
the. ^Korman, i, 266 court, i* 394, 3.95 
and note ; earl, action against, i. 417 
note ; in Privy Council, ii. 179 ; head 
of Heralds’ Office, ii, 417 
Maste7^s in Chancery, i, 407, 412 and note 
Maud, i. 136 
Mercia, i, 41, 42, 105 
Merton, provisions of, i. 320 
Middle classes, enfranchised, tlic, in seven- 
teenth century, ii. 320 note 
Military courts, i. 394, 39,5 and note 
i/iVijIury, organization of Ikliddle Ages, ii. 
85; duringthc civil wars, ii, 2.52 and 
note ; organization of 1645 passes into a 
standing army, ii. 262 ; system, Saxon, 
i. 5, 19 ; E’orman, i. c. 10 ; blended with 
constitution of shires, i. 350-356 ; under 
Tudors, ii. 130-132 ; English, anomalies 
of, ii. 343 note 

Military (vide also Army ) ; reTival of, 
Saxon, i. 162 ; dispute as to command 
of, origin of the civil war, ii. 247 ; 
change from, to standing army, ii, 252, 
262, 263 and note, 278 note; a new, 
undex Charles II. , ii. 311, 370; com- 
missions in, ii. 374 

Mill, John Stuart, views of, as to two 

chambers, ii* 394 

Mssiowxrws, mTly, in England, i. ID 
Monarchy, the Anglo^^Sawn, i, c. 2 
Monarchy, military supremacy in, i 19 ; 
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jure divino^ the, of the Stuarts, ii. 233 
seq. ; hereditai}^, solemn recognition of, 
ii. 277, 278 ; restoration of the heredi- 
tary, ii. c/45 ' . 

Mo7iaste7'ieSy in Anglo-Saxon epoch, : i, 
72 seq., 74 note ; in Norman epoch, i. 
234., 

Monmouth, insurrection of, ii. 310 

Mo7itfort, Simon de, i. 206 note, 321, ii. 
63 ; in arms against Henry III., i. 323; 
death of, i. 324 ; summons Parliament, 
i. 330 

Morfimer, proceedings against, i. 417, 
418 note, 434 ' 

j¥br^oa’s/orAv!i. 151 

Motio7is of House of Commons under 
Henry lY., ii. 17 

Municipal burgesses, class of, ii. 94-101 ; 
constitutions, relation of, to Parliament, 
■ ii. 327 ■ 

Municipal government, in England and 
Germany compared, i. 382 note ; of 
boroughs, ii. 140 seq. ; blow struck at, 
by Crown, ii, 308 

Mutiny BUI, iuBiB 


National Assembly, i, 83, 84, 88, 99 ; 
church in, 100, 101, 103; recognizes 
William I. as king, i. 116 
National Coimnittee to uphold Charta, i. 

306 ; effect of intervention of, i. 314 
NevUl, desta de, i. 333 
Nisi Frius, i, 357 

Nobility, titles of, i. 432. Vide also 
Peerage* 

Norman and English nationalities con- 
trasted, i. 298 

Noj'mandy, grand contumier of, i. 121 ; 

separation of, from England, i. 294 
Northumbria, i. 4 


Oferhymes, i. 193, 194, note h 
Officers, great, of the realm, i. 263 
Optimates ten'ce, the, i. 98-100 
Ordeal, trial by, i. 167 
Ordinances and proclamations, ii. 24 ; 
illegal, enforced by Star Chamber, ii, 
243 

Ordnance, office of, master of the, ii* 287, ; 
in modern system, ii. 418 


Ordo judicoi'um, ii. 300 
Oversee I'S of the poor. Vide P<y 


ote 

the 


Oxford, Parliament at, i. 317, 

331 ; colloqium at, i. 318 ; reS , “ 
of, i. 324 note ; Earl of, 325 
67 ; provisions of, i. 415 ; 
at, during the civil war, ii. 241 ^ 
logical jurisprudence at, ii. 27C#5\ ■ 
Oyer and terminer, commissiont: ' 
357, 402 r 


Pandulf, i. 317 I 

Papacy, relation of Anglo-Saxon ^ 

to, i. 86 and note; in struggle 
temporal power in England, 

240-245 f| * 

Parochial system, development 
c. 36 ; poor relief, ii. 202 I 

Parliament, beginnings of a, i. Slf ‘ 
of, i. 320 ; Mad, at Oxford, i. 
note; of prelates and barons, 
divided into two houses, *'/ 

in its completed form, ii. 38-L 
King not boiind to summon s'* ! 

times, ii. 119 ; character of, in fu 
century, ii. 120 ; money grantlT ^ '^*,1 
150, 151 note; controls the aS, 
tration, ii. 152-154 ; Zong, convM ^^***^;T 

■ ■■■245; action of, ii, 245-253; |*|”**'f*/*' 

. the canons void, ii. 247 ; history 

ii. 247 seq. ; Pump, ii, 274; 
the, ii, 202 ; Convention, the, f 
277, 313 ; Penskmer, the, als#^ ‘ 
Long, ii. 280, 302 ; relations ' 

■ to, in nineteenth century, ii. 

■ bribery in, ii. 432 “ If 

Parliamentary parties, formatioi^ .. 

c. 55 ; majorities, George I, ? 

and, ii. 432 ; government, eon ^ ’ ’ ’ 

■ views upon, ii. 435 note ^ ari*mAi 

Parish, churches, i. 74; clerk, 

, parsons of, summoned to ParlK^ 

. ■ ■ ii. 48 ; constitution of the, unP**^ ^ ' 
Tudors, ii. 196 seq., 213 and not*'' 
Paymaster-Oe^ieralfii, 41^1 
Peace, Bang’s, i. 26 seq. 184, 288 ; W 
■■■of, institution of office of, i. 

■■■■ ■■369 note ; 372 note ; ii. 352 ’i 

Peasants, insurrection of, under JW.-'v , ' 
II., am ■1“^'^' 
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, Iiercditability of, temporal, i. 
J37 ; lieir to a, and the House of 
ions, ii. 92 ; spiritual, restricted to 
arcnbiishops and bishops, ii. 145 note ; 
elevations to the, under the Stuarts, ii. 
321 seq. 

Peers, oourt of, i. 417 and note ; judg- 
menb by (vide Judicium parium) ; 
spirit aial and temporal, ii. 81 seq. ; 
num’oer of, under James I., ii. 289 
Pells, ,3lerk of the, ii. 417 
Femiroke, Earl of, i. 313 ; death of, i, 317 
Peter de Poches, bishop of Poitou, i. 318 
Petition of Eight, the, ii. 23G and note; 

importance of, ii. 247 
Petitio'ners and recusants, ii. 308 
Petitio','is, receivers of, i. 401 ; ii. 12-14 ; 
Com non’s right of making, ii. 19 ; 
Committee for, ii. 288 
Permanent, or Continual Council, i. c, 23 ; 
416 :: ii. HO, 143 ; a committee of the 
Grcait Council. 

Piets, 'll. 41 

piepowder. Court of, i. 381 

Plaoltm, Gommunia, i. 282, 303, 386 ; 

coronce, i. 281, 302, 384 ; ii. 32 
Plantdjjenets, courts of the, described, ii. 

• 116 4 

Pleas, Court of Common, i. 384-386 and 
note 

Police, Anglo-Saxon, i. 26 seq. ; Norman, 
i. c. 12 ; power, Norman, influence 
of ^!ragna Charta upon, i. 303 ; regu- 
latiojns; various, under Norman kings, 

i. 303 seq. ; system, county, under 
Tui "s, ii. 134-140 ; 215-220 ; under 
Republic, ii. 263, 264 ; power controlled 
by livw under Tudors and Stuarts, ii, 
345 f ^q. ; penal laws, ii. 362 

Poor, i/i.arochial management of the, ii. 
202* .4!q. ; overseers of the, ii. 206, 207 
and 4 -iote, 216, 3oo, 357 note, 358 ; rate, 

ii. 3i?3 ; guardians of the, ii, 355 
Pope releases John from his oath, i. 313 

and ?note 

Popular assemblies, rise of, in Germany, 
i. 98‘, 99 

Postm> .sfer>-General, ii. 421 
Preemdnienies, clause of, ii. 49 and note 
Preem unire. Tide Statutes, 

Prelates and barons summoned to Par- 
liament, i. c. 24 

Prcrqgative of the King, ii. 117 seq. ; 


royal, how exercised by Charles II., 
ii. 295 

Presbyterians, the, under the Republic ; 

the, denounced at Restoration, ii. 279 
Presentment, i. 187 

Presentment duty, development of, i. 190 
and note 

Press, censorship of, passes from Church 
to the Crown, ii. 175 ; fall of, ii, 307 
note 

Priors summoned to Parliament, i. 425 
Privilege of Parliament, ii. 153 
Privy Council, Vide Council. 

Protector, Cromwell as, ii. 258-268, 272- 
'274- . 

Protamtarms, i. 410, 413 
Provincial governments, ii, 189 
Puritanism, ii. 253, 260-262 ; and State 
Church in conflict, ii. 224, 231 

Q 

Quia emptores. Vide Statutes. 

Quorum, the, ii. 374 

R 

Pate, of hundred and county, 'i. 376 ; 
parochial, ii. 211, seq. ; Church, ii. 212- 
214 ; poor, ii. 353 ; county, ii. 354 ; 
borough and highway, ibid. 

Mating, local, regulated by law, xi. 348 
Eavenspur, landing of Duke of Gloucester 
at, ii. 68 
Eecognitio, i, 281 
Eector of parish, ii. 197 
Pectories, ii, 173 

Pecusants. Vide Petitioners, and ii. 163 
Pedemptio, i. 131 

Reform, Bill of 1832, ii. 445-451 ; of 18G7, 
ii. 451 

Reformation, Parliament of Henry VIII., 
ii. 147 note ; the, ii. 155-167 ; epochs 
of the, ii. 163 note 
Reformers, ii. 223 

Peichskammergericht (German), ii. 364 
note 

Reliefs, i. 120, 143, 205 
Representation, popular, germs of, i. 330 
■ note; admission of middle classes to, 

i. 346 ; of counties and towns, i, 422 ; 

ii. 388-390 ; of ruling class by peerage, 
iL377 


